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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S initiative was in the 
finest tradition of American statesmanship. In the 
telegrams that were-sent to the German and Italian dic- 
tators on Friday of last week the President, speaking for 
the whole world, asked where Germany and Italy stood. 
Would they renounce the weapon of armed attack, and 
the threat of it, against thirty of their neighbours named 
in the message? If so, their claims could be generously 
examined by negotiation, and they could be promised relief 
from the burden of armaments and an expansion of their 
international trade. If not, the clear implication is that 
they will find a world against them —and the implication 
has been underlined by the all but universal acclaim with 
which Mr’ Roosevelt’s action has been greeted. 

The exact nature of the dictators’ reply will not be 
known until Herr Hitler addresses the Reichstag on Friday 
next. There were signs at first.that the Italians would not 
be unwilling to accept Mr Roosevelt’s help to get out of 
the trap in which the Mussolini-Ciano policy has landed 
their country. But the orders went out from Berlin, and it 
is clear from the fury of the regimented Press of both 
countries that, whatever form the answer takes, it will not 
be favourable. Herr Hitler may content himself with self- 
justification and defiance. Or he may be stimulated to 


_, Offer a “‘ peace plan ” of his own. In either case there will 
~ be nothing in the reply to justify the slightest relaxation 


in our efforts to marshal the forces of defence against 


Preparedness 


aggression. There is only one thing now that can make 
possible any change in our course, and that is unmistakable 
evidence of disarmament—not mere temporary demobili- 
sation—in Germany and Italy. Until that moment comes, 
we may or may not negotiate, but we should certainly 
prepare. 

There is need and to spare for energy. The task that 
confronts us is gigantic. It is possible to distinguish no 
fewer than five enormous fields in each of which vast pre- 
parations still need to be made. There is, first of all, the 
diplomatic task of building a firm alliance of States pledged 
to resist aggression and to assist each other in resistance. 
Secondly, there is the task of providing the economic 
cement without which any alliance will fall apart. There 
is the military task of expanding our armed strength. 
There is the industrial task of supplying the armed forces, 
And, finally, there is the task of protecting the civil life of 
the nation. There may be a useful purpose to be served in 
giving a brief catalogue—and it can be no more—of what 
remains to be accomplished under each head. 

The diplomatic task centres, for the moment, upon 
Russia. The past week has seen a very welcome increase 
in diplomatic activity between London, Paris and Moscow. 
It is at last clear that serious proposals are under active 
discussion. Little that is reliable has been disclosed of their 
content; but it may be guessed that they are aiming at two 
conclusions which form part of a_ single whole—an 
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emphatic assurance of community of interest between the 
three Great Powers and a practical arrangement for the 
supply to Poland and Roumania of Russian help, sufficient 
to strengthen their resistance, but not so overwhelming as 
to threaten their independence. The new policy of resis- 
tance will not have succeeded until this dual result has been 
achieved. There are, of course, obstacles both in the West 
and in the East. In Moscow the chief difficulty is to be 
sure that Britain is at last in earnest. It is our task to 
dissolve these suspicions. Every hesitation in the new policy 
will redouble them; every sign of courage and firmness 
will help to dispel them. 

Though Russia is the centre of the diplomatic problem, 
there are other segments of it as well. The most urgent 
of these, to give them geographical labels, are Turkey, 
Bulgaria and Spain. Geography makes Turkey of crucial 
importance, and the appointment of Herr von Papen as 
German Ambassador in Angora shows that it is at this 
point that the Nazis consider their chances of breaking 
the Grand Alliance stand highest. With Turkey, as with 
Russia, it is a matter of bringing conviction that the British 
Government have the resolution to carry out their designs 
and the strength to honour their commitments. The import- 
ance of Bulgaria is far greater than the size of the country 
would indicate, for a disaffected Bulgaria could be used 
by the Axis to encircle both Jugoslavia and Roumania. 
This danger can be allayed if some satisfaction can be 
given to Bulgaria’s demands for consideration of her not 
unreasonable grievances. Primarily, this is a matter for her 
immediate neighbours, more especially for Roumania. But 
British diplomacy can usefully play a mediating role. 
Spain is the most difficult of the diplomatic problems. The 
policy of patience and forbearance has brought us no 
rewards hitherto, save a mounting pile of evidence of 
Spanish hostility. If it does not produce more promising 
results within a very short time, such steps as are possible 
will have to be taken to erect defences against possible 
attacks coming from Spain. 

The economic aspect of collective resistance has hardly 
yet emerged in public discussion. The object of the guar- 
antees to Poland, Greece and Roumania is to prevent those 
countries from falling unwillingly under German domina- 
tion. But a country whose foreign trade is dominated by 
Germany is hardly capable of political independence. If 
resistance to German demands would involve not only 
armed invasion, but also the immediate disappearance of 
two-thirds or four-fifths of a country’s export trade, the 
promise of assistance from far-off Britain and France might 
not be of much avail. The political guarantees, if they are 
to be worth anything, must be backed up by measures to 
maintain the commercial independence of the guaranteed 
countries. There is no question here of driving Germany 
out of her natural markets, but merely of ensuring that 
the countries of South-Eastern Europe have some freedom 
of choice left. On the other hand, this is a wider matter 
than the mere defence of existing British trade, and it 
cannot be governed by purely commercial considerations. 
The long and the short of it is that we must be prepared 
to spend money on buttressing the economic independence 
of our new allies. 

On the military side, many of the problems are moving 
towards solution. In a survey of Germany’s Air Force in 
The Economist last week it was estimated that at the New 
Year the ratio of production of aircraft stood at 3:2 in 
favour of Germany. In the past three months very great 
progress has been made and British production of aircraft 
will, within a very few weeks, be in excess of the German. 
In naval armaments we are increasing our already long 
lead, except perhaps for the smallest craft. These successes, 
however, merely throw into sharper relief the woeful in- 
adequacy of the British Army. It is obvious that the very 
wide commitments we have undertaken cannot be satisfac- 
torily fulfilled without a considerable increase in our land 
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forces. We may still be able to do without an army of 
millions; but we need an army of at least one million, and 
the recruitment, over a period, and training, over a longer 
period, of a quarter of a million spare-time soldiers is not 
nearly enough. 

The answer is conscription. It is true that many people 
have strong scruples against conscription. Some of these 
scruples are reasonable and should be met. For example, it 
would be wrong to conscript man-power alone. But this 
can be met by a short declaratory Act of Parliament 
placing the whole man-power, wealth and industrial 
capacity of the nation at the service of the State, to be 
called upon as required. The argument that conscription 
would be undemocratic can be answered by settling the 
matter democratically: let it be put to the vote. But every 
day that we spend in philosophic discussion gravely 
weakens both our strength and our influence. 

The problem of industrial mobilisation is as urgent as 
that of man-power. There are several industries in which 
resources of labour and of capital (especially of skilled 
labour) will not be available in the volume required to carry 
out this year’s Estimates unless they can be taken away 
from civil work. If the priorities can be arranged volun- 
tarily, so much the better. But the main thing is that they 
should be arranged without delay, and the Government’s 
new Bill to secure this end is very welcome. 

The financial aspect of this problem of industrial 
mobilisation is now beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves. Mr Keynes has this week, in articles in The 
Times, lent the weight of his authority to the views that 
have frequently been expressed in The Economist. The 
present financial year is a period of transition, during 
which we shall forsake the problems of unemployment and 
meet those of labour scarcity. It may be that the threshold 
of inflation will not be reached until next spring—that is 
to say, that the increase of Government expenditure in the 
course of the present year may, in general, be accomplished 
without diverting resources on a significant scale from other 
employments, which is the same thing as saying that it 
can be financed by borrowing without fear of inflation. 
Mr Keynes’s insistence on the safety of borrowing during 
the transition period tended, perhaps, to obscure the danger 
of unlimited borrowing after its end. We shall very soon 
reach the stage at which a definite restriction of non- 
military expenditure will be necessary—and in any such 
restriction very drastic increases in taxation must inevit- 
ably play an important part. This is what is meant by 
the conscription of wealth. It will be very prudent to have 
plans ready for securing a signal reduction in all forms 
of luxurious living. And it would immeasurably smooth 
the path for the conscription of man-power if it could be 
announced that the plans were ready. 

Finally, there is the immense problem of civil defence, 
the present state of which is outlined in a Note on a later 
page. In this sphere an enormous amount has been done 
since September—almost as much as remains to be done. 
Perhaps the greatest need now is not for the making of 
plans but for their execution and, so far as is possible, their 
rehearsal. Here again, it would be unwise to rely entirely 
On a spontaneous mobilisation of the unbounded popular 
goodwill that unquestionably exists. 

This is a forbidding list. Under every head the need is 
for leadership and energy. Inevitably the question arises 
whether either can be provided in sufficient measure by 4 
Cabinet most of whose members have been continually in 
office for more than seven gruelling years. There are too 
many men of doubtful competence in high places, too 
many men of proved competence outside. If there are 
doubts about the Cabinet’s policy, it is for the Cabinet 
to dispel them. But in politics no less than in any 
pert ete Si ge the concentration of all our 
orces. 
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British Budgets 


EXT Tuesday is Budget Day. We know that, in the 
N financial year 1939-40, the Government is to spend 
at the rate of at least £34 millions a day, and laymen 
anticipate, somewhat uneasily, that, in spite of the vast 
dimensions of this year’s projected borrowing, taxation 
may be increased. Experts are agog about the economic 
implications of this new phase in financial policy which, 
beginning with the re-armament loans of 1937, now 
promises to exercise, for a time, a dominating influence 
on national business. 

The historians of public finance can take a more Olym- 
pian view. It is possible, by examining the words that 
have fallen year by year from the lips of Chancellors of 
the Exchequer on Budget Day, to trace the way in which 
principles and practice have grown and changed. This is 
precisely what Professor Macgregor, in his Oxford eyrie, 
has done: in a brief book*, freely dotted with quotations 
from the last hundred years’ financial discussions in Par- 
liament and illuminated equally by technical learning and 
common sense, he has caught the quintessence of British 
Budgets. The period is well rounded: “from about 1840 
until the reversal in 1932 of our financial policy was the 
period of what may be specially described as British public 
finance.” It was associated with a programme of free trade 
and the gold standard; and it was marked by a notable 
continuity in the arguments by which successive Budgets 
were justified. 

Indeed, the story is eminently one of magic words and 
phrases. Until the ’eighties of last century they were “ re- 
trenchment ” and “ economy.” “ There are three principles 
on which all good finance should be based,” summed up 
Gladstone in 1882 on the very eve of the new era of 
public spending which the democratisation of English poli- 
tics made inevitable. 

The first is that there should always be a certainty that, 
whatever the charge may be, it can be paid. The second is 
that in time of peace and prosperity the country should 
reduce their debt. The third is that they should reduce 
their expenditure. 

Half a century before, Althorp had stated the prime ground 
for this classic sternness. 

The best way to relieve the burden of the labouring 
Classes is to give them employment; and this can only be 
assured by reducing the taxes which press most immedi- 
ately upon productive industry. 

And it was Bright who argued, surprisingly to us who 
belong to a generation of State Socialism, that taxes 
mean 

bareness of furniture, of clothing and of the table in many 

a ae . .. absence of medical attention ... and hopeless 

toil. 

There were two other theses which defended the vir- 
tues of economy. One was the so-called doctrine of “ fructi- 
fication”: the remission of the taxes (said Peel) would 
make money “fructify more in the hands of the people 
than in those of the State”; and it is only two decades 
since Asquith, echoing this view, argued that 

the effect of an income tax is, not merely to curtail the 

enjoyments and comforts of a large number of our middle 

Classes, but also to dry up the streams which fertilise the 

whole field of employment and of industry. 

The other was the argument that taxation, and the in- 
come tax in particular, should be held in reserve for times 
of emergency, and especially for war. “Let this tax 
always be wedded to war,” said Wilberforce of the income 
tax; and Disraeli went so far as to say that 


There is no fleet and no army which gives England such 


* “Public Aspects of Finance.” D. H. Macgregor. 
Oxford University Press. 137 pages. se. 


power and influence in the councils of Europe as the 

consciousness that the income tax is in a virgin state. 

A low income tax and a large Sinking Fund: these were 
the symbols of financial rectitude. 

Yet, before the nineteenth century ended, the “ great, 
rapid and menacing expenditure ” about which Gladstone 
had warned Parliament in 1868 was coming into its cwn. 
In Peel’s time the Budget was £50 millions. In 1895 it 
was £100 millions and, by 1914, it was £200 millions. 
To-day it is over £1,000 millions. According to a very 
tentative calculation made by Professor Macgregor, the 
proportion of the national income spent by both central 
and local authorities stayed steady between 1840 and 
1880 at about 13 per cent. (if debt charges are included); 
quite likely it actually declined. In 1914 it was 17 per 
cent., and to-day it is about a third. 

The causes of the expansionary policy which took 
charge from the ’eighties onwards are not far to seek. 
Balfour put it straightly:— 

All the increase is due to the desire of this House to 
ameliorate the social position and to carry out great 
reforms . . . all the forces of political life—honest, honour- 
able and patriotic forces—move in the direction of increas- 
ing and not of diminishing expenditure. 

Democratic parties had to mieet the needs and win the 
suffrages of a proletarian electorate; their competition 
with one another for office and popular favour resulted in 
what Professor Macgregor calls the “echelon” advance 
of social expenditure. “ The sovereign people (said North- 
cote) is a most expensive sort of sovereign”; and it was 
as early as 1908 that Mr Lloyd George could say “ny 
one need be afraid of any taxes being taken off in bp 
time.” 

It was not simply political pressure, coupled with the 
cost of a vast Civil Service to administer the new social 
policies and the expense of the naval establishment needed 
to secure that immunity from attack which Mr Lloyd 
George, again, called “an essential part of our national 
wealth,” that speeded expansion on its way. Old princi- 
ples were given a new interpretation. “The idea that 
public spending may itself create the incomes which enable 
it to be carried on” arose: “ fructification” was now 
deemed possible in the State’s own pocket; 

a tax is like the sun. It draws up the moisture from the 

sea, and sends it back in the form of rain to some other 

part of the world’s surface. 
It was the graduated income tax which revealed the full 
resources of taxable capacity; and retrenchment had lived 
“in a world of meagre sources of revenue.” 

The full weight of the new policy was felt after the 
war of 1914-1918. War inevitably steps up spending and 
swells debt greatly, and it is impossible in practice to bring 
it down again. Despite the restatement of financial ortho- 
doxy in 1920 and the reduction of the Budget from £1,195 
millions in that year, which was six times the 1913 figure, 
to £810 millions in 1922, the policy of expansion persisted. 
In 1913 public expenditure, central and local, was 16 per 
cent. of the national income. In 1924 it was close upon 
30 per cent. 

This is the period to which Mrs Hicks has devoted a 
remarkable volume of exposition and analysis.+ She begins 
in 1920 with the close of war finance. She ends in 1936 
on the eve of its reappearance. It is a book typical of 
the new approach of experts to public finance. It is an 
almost complete critique of the consequences for all parts 
of Britain’s economy of taxation and public spending. It 
is too full a survey of modern financial policy to be justly 


+ “The Finance of British Government.” By Ursula K. 
Hicks. Oxford University Press. 391 pages. 15s. 
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discussed in a brief argument like this, but to a point it 
is only the old story writ large. A continuous advance in 
social services has brought their annual cost to over £500 
millions. While the national income has been raised to 
24 times its 1913 figure national expenditure has grown 
five-fold. Nor are economic grounds lacking in defence 
of this tendency; the maintenance of the volume of popu- 
lar spending in the depression was a major factor in the 
quite remarkable recovery which came a few years ago; 
the automatic expansion of social services in bad times 

(says Mrs Hicks) is not a phenomenon which should cause 

alarm, but which if properly foreseen and financed is itself 

a useful tool for fighting depression. 

It is 127 years since Southey put the case for public 
spending in depressions, though not on social services. 

No time can be so proper as seasons of pressure for 
national works, for making new naval stations and improv- 
ing the old, for cutting roads, draining fens and recovering 
tracts of country from the sea—better would it be for the 
State to build pyramids in honour of Nelsons and Welling- 
tons, or towers of Babel for star-gazing than that men... 
should hunger for want of employment. 

Public works and social services are not, of course, the 
same in kind, but both mean public spending and popular 
purchasing power. Genuine public works policy has in- 
deed had small success, as Mrs Hicks points out, in post- 
war finance: its timing has been difficult, and its effects 
indecisive. 

This year sees a dramatic change. Next Tuesday will 
mark it. Britain’s present rearmament programme is the 
greatest public works programme ever devised in time of 
formal peace, involving as it does loan expenditure of 
about 8 per cent. of the national income. 

It is not, in itself, the fact that expansionary spending 
has persisted into the post-war period that raises economic 
doubts. The new form of spending on State aids to in- 
dustry has, indeed, brought up serious problems: sub- 
sidies, marketing schemes, quotas and tariffs have led to 
the augmentation of producers’ power to exploit con- 
sumers; they have vested new interests with disadvanta- 
geous powers, social, political and economic; there are 
good grounds for believing that they are detrimental to 
national economic progress, on which national revenue 
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depends, But even this is not alone the crucial issue in 
current public finance. It is rather the tax structure itself 
and its relation to the nation’s means. It will be difficult 
for Sir John Simon next week not to couple his determina- 
tion to meet the “ demand note” which the cost of neces- 
sary armament represents with something of a warning 
for the Budgets of years to come. 

The discussion of the tax structure, of the relation of 
the various forms of tax to business activity, savings, in- 
vestment and national productivity and of the effect of 
cyclical changes upon the tax burden is the best part of 
Mrs Hicks’s exhaustive book. “On the score of conveni- 
ence and ability to pay” (she rightly says) “a graduated 
income tax gets very high marks indeed.” But when rates 
are high in relation to income the net return on investment 
is diminished and the incentive to invest, especially in 
depression, is impaired; and there is “a limit above which 
it may become dangerous even in normal times (assuming 
it is combined with a highly progressive surtax).” With 
our population threatening to fall, our openings for over- 
seas investment diminished and international trade re- 
stricted by ourselves and others, we are at or very near 
that limit. It is by the size and rate of growth of taxable 
capacity, that is, of national income, and by the effect of 
taxation upon it, that public financial policy must be 
assessed. It is wrong to say that money necessarily “ fructi- 
fies” more in the pockets of the people than in the pockets 
of the State. It is no less wrong to assume the reverse as 
a dogma, i.e. that it always fructifies more in the pocket 
of the State. 

But these are not normal times. As Hobbes put it: — 

War consisteth not in battle only, or the art of fighting, 


but in a tract of time in which the will to contend in battle 
is sufficiently known. 


We are at war, and we must budget accordingly, though 
the long-term problem remains unaltered. If one lesson 
more than another emerges from the story of British 
Budgets it is that expenditure depends on policy. “The 
principles of legislation (Peel laid down) are to be deter- 
mined by the observation of facts”; and the facts upon 
which the Chancellor will rest his call for huge borrowings 
and maybe for more taxes, too, are inescapable. The new 
era of war financing by deficit will be fa‘rly launched. 


Russia’s War Potential 


N appraising the military strength of any country there 
are a number of factors, such as social morale in the 
armed forces and civilian population, on which nothing 
more than informed conjecture is possible. This is especi- 
ally the case with Soviet Russia, a country of bold social 
change and big surprises. Purely economic matters, how- 
ever, play a very large part in modern warfare, and on 
some aspects of these more precise information is possible. 
Nowadays, armies march on their fuel supplies as well as 
on their bellies, and their fighting power depends largely 
on their factories. 

The Bolsheviks have never ceased to fear a complete 
economic boycott or even combined military attack by the 
rest of the world; and it is to resist such an attack, and 
not to take the offensive themselves or to operate in the 
defence of other countries that, psychologically and 
physically, they have made ready. To preserve the social 
system they had inaugurated, the alternatives were to 
extend the revolution to the industrial West, or to indus- 
trialise Russia at an unprecedented speed. Fortunately for 
world peace the second course was decided upon. 

Soviet figures of industrial production in money terms 
show the 1913 output to have been regained as early as 
1926 (after the catastrophic economic collapse consequent 
on war, revolution and civil war) and a sevenfold increase 


by 1936. These figures must be taken with some reserve, 
since the smaller enterprises, which accounted for a larger 
percentage of output in the earlier years, are excluded, 
and the special “ fixed rouble ” prices used for the purpose 
of such calculations unduly overweight the output of new 
industries. Such figures as the following, showing output 
of specific commodities in physical quantity, are less liable 
to miscalculation, though they say nothing of quality and 
make no allowance for wastages, which in Russia are still 
much above the average for all industrial countries. Nor do 
they take into account the very low standard of main- 
tenance of plant which until lately, when the purely poli- 
tical control of industry was diminished, was chronic : — 
1913 1928 1932 1937 


Coal (million tons) ..........4+++4 29-1 «8935-5 647 «128 
Oil (million tons) Jaisimiiaiaintiipid 9-2 11-5 22-3 31 
‘icity (milliard kw./hours) 2 5 13-6 36:5 
Steel ingots & castings (million 
SURED sctessnsisgnenscandécminesns 4:2 4:2 5-9 17°6 
Tractors (thousands, reduced 
to 15 h.p. units) ............... None 1-3 50-6 115* 
( . 24 200 


¢ ene vences None 7 
-cuttingmachines(thous.) 1:5 18 181 36 
Sulphuric acid (thousand ) 121 211 552 =1,208* 
* 1936 


Soviet statisticians have calculated the share of Russia 
in world industrial production at about 3 per cent. in 1913 
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and 1928, and 13.2 per cent. in 1936. The following table 
gives Russia’s share of world output for specific commodi- 
ties in 1928 and 1936, which are comparable points in 
the world trade cycle: — 


1928 1936 
Per cent. Per cent. 

he ccdcinsdcibderidceiies que 2:9 11-2 
CR iihantcdiicctciatraercsses 5-7 12 
Electricity .....ccssereeveees 1-9 8- 
ete” cen cohdungibiietccebens 4 15°4 
COPPer — srseseecerecececerers 1-8 7:6 
Aluminium ..............06+: None 9-9 
Superphosphate ............ 1 9-7 


The proportion of Soviet industrial production directly 
devoted to arms is probably at least as large as in Ger- 
many. Of the eleven Commissariats concerned with indus- 
trial production, four are now devoted to defence. The 
seven civil Commissariats are for Heavy Industries, Light 
Industries, Machinery, Timber, Textiles, Food and Local 
Industries. The four Defence Commissariats are for Avia- 
tion, Shipbuilding, Military Supplies (i.e. equipment and 
explosives) and Armaments (artillery and instruments); 
and they usually come first in the State Planning Com- 
mission’s preference lists for the allocation of available 
supplies. The war industries also get the best qualities of 
materials and tend to attract the best technicians and 
workmen. Soviet industry (as indeed all aspects of the 
highly centralised social and economic sysiem) is kept in 
a permanent state of “mobilisation preparedness,” to use 
the Russian phrase] Such factors as the twist of Soviet 
economy towards rapid capital development, the Russians’ 
low consumption of manufactured goods as compared with 
Western peoples, and the absence of a wealthy class io 
modify by luxury demand the austerely utilitarian shape 
of production should be remembered in comparing the 
war potential of Soviet industry with that of other coun- 
tries. For example, over 80 per cent. of the motor vehicles 
made are lorries, and only a tenth of the total building 
allocation last year was for housing. On the other hand, 
the quality of finished goods is lower than in older indus- 
trial countries, but this may be less true of armaments and 
machinery than is generally imagined. Soviet aircraft and 
guns appear to have worked well in Spain. Wastage, on the 
other hand, is considerably larger than in other countries; 
and so much of steel and other raw and semi-finished 
materials is used simply to patch the holes in existing, ill- 
kept equipment that the volume of finished goods turned 
out is not commensurate with the output of materials. 

Russia has no idle productive capacity and labour on 
which to draw in time of war. Her output at any given 
time represents the maximum at the prevailing level of 
labour and managerial efficiency. Some reserve of produc- 
tion could be found, however, in extending the hours of 
labour, which at present amount to seven a day in most 
industries; and already the new measures for industrial 
discipline, discussed by The Economist's Moscow Corre- 
spondent on page 197 of this issue, may be making use of 
this reserve. 

An important factor in Russia’s war potential is the high 
speed of her industrial development. The Third Five-Year 
Plan foresees Soviet production in 1942 as approximately 
double that of Germany in 1938 and two-thirds of the 
United States’ boom level. This objective, which amounts 
to doubling production in six years, is not altogether im- 
possible, for labour efficiency is still improving fast, and 
the Government is determined to maintain the present 
high rate of capital development until the threatening war 
breaks out or is averted. It is possible for a fall in produc- 
tion to occur for political reasons, but the economic pres- 
sure is still for a steady increase in output. 

Industrialisation is but one aspect of the drive for self- 
sufficiency in peace or war, and in this the results are no 

impressive. Pre-war Russia was as dependent on 
imports for components and machines as Great Britain is 
for food, and the Great War revealed very serious gaps in 
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her production of military supplies. In 1937 imports of 
machinery amounted to only 3 per cent. of domestic pro- 
duction. The unique variety of Russian mineral resources 
and the vigour with which they are now being exploited 
were made clear at the World Geological Congress 
recently held in Moscow. For foodstuffs, fodder and agri- 
cultural raw materials self-sufficiency is complete, at the 
present low standard of living, except for part of the tea 


and wool requirements and relatively unimportant tropical 


cultures. Russia no longer needs to import cotton, while 
labour and resources have been liberally expended to 
Create a synthetic rubber industry, which in 1937 provided 
70 per cent. of the amount consumed. A substantial gold 
reserve is being accumulated: the 1936 output was worth 
some £50 millions (at £7 per ounce). 

The Bolsheviks have not been slow to use their 
geographical advantages for strategic purposes. The Ural- 
Kuznets Combine, a new industrial base with a metal- 
lurgical output approaching that of Japan, is situated mid- 
way between Germany and Manchukuo. The Third Five- 
Year Plan envisages a further shift of production east of 
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the Urals. There are large new naval shipyards in the Far 
East (Komsomolsk) and on the Arctic coast. 

Russia’s great weakness is still in her transport system. 
The railways are woefully inadequate in length, although 
their capacity has improved considerably since 1934. The 
trans-Siberian has been double-tracked, and its new arm 
in the Far East, running for 2,000 miles from Krasnoyarsk 
to the Sea of Japan, in some parts 300 miles north of the 
present line and well away from the Manchurian border, is 
reported to be nearing completion. Motor highways linking 
Moscow and the Ukraine with the Western frontier are 
under construction at forced rates. As was the case 25 
years ago, the lack of roads to the villages will delay 
peasant mobilisation, although it should be remembered 
that the railway-linked urban population is twice its pre- 
war size. But transport difficulties will, at the best, make 
Russia’s war effort slow and ponderous and subject to dis- 
organisation in detail. 

But have the Bolsheviks’ preparations for war been too 
thorough? Is the combined burden of huge land and air 
forces, the effort to become a great naval power, continued 
rapid capital development and costly self-sufficiency, too 
great to bear? The burden has been carried hitherto by a 
continuing rapid improvement in labour productivity. 
This has even enabled the planners to permit some increase, 
for large sections of the urban and rural population, in the 
per capita consumption of manufactures and foodstuffs 
since the abolition of rationing in 1935. This rise is difficult 
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to measure. It is slower than was expected, but there is a 
general conviction, amongst the younger people especially, 
in a bright future when war preparations to protect their 
“ Socialist Fatherland” are no longer necessary. The 
degree of confidence in the regime and its leadership is 
difficult to assess, save for the obvious fact that it is greater 
in the towns than in the countryside. But there is little 
evidence of active popular discontent, and there remains 
very little popular support of national separatist move- 
ments in the Ukraine, Caucasus and Central Asia. 

Soviet Russia’s most serious weakness is one common to 
all totalitarian States. Behind the facade of enforced 
unanimity may smoulder differences over policy which are 
liable at any moment, particularly in wartime, to flare up 
with disastrous results. The recent Moscow trials and wide- 
spread arrests of executive personnel alleged to be wreckers 
and traitors may conceivably betoken a gain in strength by 
the removal of such a potential weakness. It is true that 
the conspirators do not appear to have had any substantial 
popular backing. But the widespread existence of treason 
and the consequent necessity of its physical removal are 
not a sign of health in the body politic. An atmosphere of 
servile unanimity on controversial issues remains, in inten- 
sified form. This must, in the long run, be a source of 
grave weakness. The immediate weakening of the State, 
consequent on the replacement of so many business, poli- 
tical and military executives by hastily promoted workmen, 
young technicians and soldiers, was at its height during 
1937. Judging by figures of industrial production for 1938, 
which show an increase of 11 per cent. over the preceding 
year, the danger point appears to have been passed in 
industrial administration at least. Whether the same can 
be said of the armed forces must remain an open question. 
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And, in general, it remains true that, though the purges 
have ceased, the technique of personal “ liquidation,” so 
hampering to the smooth working of business and industry, 
seems still to be inseparable from the Russian system. 

If a conclusion can be hazarded on such a large and 
obscure subject, it is that the Russia of 1939 has several 
times the strength, in material terms, and especially in 
production, of the Russia of 1914. The difficulty of deploy- 
ing that strength on a battle front remains her chief tech- 
nical weakness. And the state of morale both in the armed 
forces and in the nation at large remains an open question. 
Although it is only guesswork, it is probable that good 
morale, like good nutrition, is more evident in the army 
than among the people at large, just as the Stakhanovites 
are better fed and more contented than the industrial rank 
and file, and the urban workers better fed and more con- 
tented than the peasants. And the Russian soldier has a 
traditional stoicism in face of short commons. 

It is clear that, even with all due reservations, Soviet 
Russia is capable potentially of exercising a decisive 
influence on the side of the Peace Front against aggression. 
It is less clear how that help could in fact be quickly given 
in the shape of men, aeroplanes or war materials. 
Inadequate transport and the absence of a point d’appui for 
military adventures beyond the frontier, since the destruc- 
tion of Russia’s Czecho-Slovak ally and the German 
requisition of hér flying fields, are obvious obstacles. The 
Russians are mightily ready to defend themselves, but 
rather less ready to do more. But the fact remains that, 
industrially, militarily and strategically, Russia holds a key 
to the present precarious situation in Europe with which 
we cannot dispense. Whether she can or will turn that key 
remains a matter for to-morrow’s historian. 


Road Transport in War 


HE progress of road transport during the past twenty 
T years has considerably increased the potential 
mobility of men and supplies in war, and few aspects of 
the problem of industrial mobilisation are of greater im- 
portance than that of providing for the most efficient 
utilisation of our road transport resources in an emerg- 
@ency. As there are more than 200,000 owners of commer- 
cial motor vehicles, it has clearly not been practicable 
for the emergency preparations of motor transport to be 
entirely dealt with in private consultations between a rela- 
tively small number of big firms or trade organisations 
and the Government Departments concerned. In conse- 
quence a good deal has been published, and more 
information is available on the emergency plans for 
operating road transport than on those for other indus- 
tries. Experience in the September crisis, moreover, has 
revealed some of the difficulties to be overcome, and has 
the way to their avoidance. | 
first task is the settlement of priority claims for 
the use of vehicles. This requires the co-ordination of the 
of different Government departments and local 
authorities, and the provision of an organisation which 
will ensure, for instance, that omnibuses required for 
evacuation, and insulated meat vans, are not com- 


kept up-to-date in the form of a permanent register main- 
tained in the Area offices. The Minister of Transport 
the assistance, in preparing his plans, of the Road Trans- 


port (Defence) Advisory Committee, appointed shortly 
before the September crisis, and consisting of persons with 
special experience in the management and operation of the 
different classes of road transport, including representa- 
tives of the railways and of labour engaged in the industry. 

The principle underlying the emergency road transport 
organisation is the voluntary grouping of operators on 4 
territorial and functional basis, with a view to reducing 
the number of separate units and combining sufficient 
vehicles in each group to offer some scope for the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary mileage. The recommendation is that 
groups should normally consist of not fewer than 25 nor 
more than 100 vehicles (the average number of vehicles 
per operator is only two), and that they should be com- 
posed of vehicles of comparable types engaged in peace 
time on the same class of work. It has been stated that any 
petrol rationing scheme would be based on the group and 
that operators who had not joined a group would fare very 
badly. The road transport and other trade associations 


The group will be under the control of an organiser 
nominated by the members, and he will be responsible for 
activities of the vehicles in the most economical way. The 
group organisers will in turn be subject to a sub-district 
manager, chosen by themselves, who will have important 
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sub-district managers, or one to approximately every 
20 to 25 groups. The sub-district managers will themselves 
be controlled by district transport officers, who will be 
officials of the Ministry of Transport and will number 
about 90, and who will have the assistance of a district 
advisory committee selected from persons engaged in the 
industry. The district transport officers will be responsible 
for co-ordinating the activities of the sub-district man- 
agers, and themselves will be under the authority of the 
Chairmen of the Area Traffic Commissioners (to be known 
as Regional Transport Commissioners in war), of whom 
there are twelve. The Chairmen will be assisted by Area 
Advisory Committees selected from persons engaged in 
the industry and will, of course, be responsible to the 
Minister of Transport, but they will also have to co-operate 
closely on all matters affecting road transport with the 
Regional Commissioners’ appointed under the Civil 
Defence plans. They would represent the Minister of 
Transport in the Regional Areas. The scheme would 
appear in outline to be both sensible and potentially 
eflicient, provided that operators can be induced to enter 
groups and that all the necessary officials are appointed 
beforehand and acquainted with their emergency duties. 
It may not be unfair to ask, however, whether the scheme 
is not too dependent on the voluntary co-operation of a 
very large number of individuals. While it is believed that 
considerable progress has been made in the formation of 
groups, there are thought to be a fair number of operators 
who have not even sent in the returns of their vehicles. 
In an emergency the “ petrol sanction” would probably 
compel these laggards to come forward, but in order to 
ensure the efficient operation of the scheme it is essential 
that the shadow organisation should be completed 
beforehand. 

The grouping method, apart from facilitating the opera- 
tion of a rationing system for motor fuel, would enable 
the authorities, if each group consisted of vehicles engaged 
in the same work, to allocate the rations without undue 
complexity on the basis of priority rights allotted to par- 
ticular industries according to their war-time importance. 
Those actually engaged in war work would presumably 
be entitled to the largest rations and those employed in 
the distribution of luxuries the smallest. 

So far as ancillary users are concerned, grouping is 
to be looked upon as a temporary expedient applicable 
under emergency conditions only, but the effects on public 
hauliers may well be more far-reaching. One of the chief 
difficulties in the way of better organisation of the road 
haulage industry has been its excessive sub-division; 30 
per cent. of “A” licence, or full-time public haulage, 
vehicles are owned by concerns with one or two lorries 
only, and the proportion in the case of “B” licence, or 
part-time public haulage, vehicles is even higher. This 
makes for uneconomical running with insufficient loads 
and militates against the operation of regular services. 
Groups of the size advocated can overcome these difficul- 
ties, and probably represent the optimum size for most 
road haulage undertakings under present conditions. It 
might be found that the advantages of a unit of this size 
would lead to further amalgamations in peace-time. 

No indication has yet been given whether any plans 
have been prepared for the training in peace-time of 
a reserve line of drivers for heavy lorries, which, as the 
most economical units if full loads can be obtained, would 

be used most intensively in an emergency. 
These could be recruited primarily from the drivers of the 
light vehicles attached to the luxury trades which would 
become redundant, though individual firms might consider 
training additional drivers. Similarly, no indication has 
been given of the arrangements, which ought to be made 
now, for undertaking necessary repairs on heavy lorries, 
which may be used more intensively in an emergency. 
So far as the material equipment of the road transport 
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industry is concerned, Great Britain is well placed with 
regard to the number of vehicles registered and also to 
manufacturing capacity, but less well placed when con- 
sideration is given to the adequacy of the road system. 
There are 495,000 goods vehicles (excluding those owned 
by the Government) in Great Britain. This compares with 
a claimed total of 500,000 in France, 400,000 in the 
Greater Reich and 86,000 in Italy. It is not possible to 
give the total carrying capacity of the various fleets, and 
the information published does not enable a satisfactory 
comparison to be made of the relative sizes of vehicles in 
the different national fleets. Taking the dividing line 
between a light van and a lorry at two tons unladen weight, 
177,000 of the vehicles in Great Britain fall into the lorry 
class, and, of these, 9,200 are of over five tons unladen 
weight. Germany and Italy have both of recent years 
encouraged the use of the particular types of heavy-weight 
most useful for military purposes by favourable fiscal 
treatment, and of late have attempted to speed up 
motorisation in the interests of military requirements by 
abolishing all taxes on commercial vehicles. In omnibuses, 
the relative superiority of Great Britain, with 50,000 
vehicles of a total seating capacity of 1,900,000, is prob- 
ably more marked than in goods vehicles. France claims 
38,000 omnibuses, Germany 23,000 and Italy 10,000, and 
the average seating capacity of British omnibuses is cer- 
tainly much higher than that of the others. In private cars 
the scales are also tilted in favour of Great Britain, with 
1,980,000 units; France has 1,750,000, Germany 1,380,000 
and Italy 304,000. Only in motor-cycles does Germany 
hold first place, and here the discrepancy is enormous. 
Germany has 1,630,000 motor-cycles, or more than three 
times the number owned either in France or Great Britain; 
Italy has only 155,000. But in Europe, Great Britain leads 
in productive capacity, having manufactured 445,000 
motor vehicles, other than motor-cycles, last year. Ger- 
many came second with 340,000, then France with 225,000 
and Italy with 70,000. Czecho-Slovakia produced 14,000 
vehicles. 

The British road system, however, does not compare 
favourably with those of the great Continental Powers. 
The mileage of new roads built in this country has been 
negligible, and even the improvement of existing roads 
has fallen far short of requirements. Motor roads linking 
up town and town, like the German Autobahnen, are non- 
existent, and, although British road surfaces are generally 
good, high speeds are rarely possible on account of the 
narrowness of the carriageway and scarcity of straight 
stretches unencumbered by side roads. Perhaps of even 
more importance in a highly urbanised country like Great 
Britain is the lack of fast roads into and out of the towns. 
Of 4,500 miles of trunk roads, only 274 miles have dual 
carriageways, while 750 miles measure less than 30 feet 
from hedge to hedge; only 220 miles are of 80 feet or over, 
the minimum width normally recommended by the 
Ministry of Transport, while there is still no example in 
the country of a “ clover-leaf” road junction. Congestion 
on the existing roads is frequently appalling under normal 
conditions, but the present impasse over the Bressey 
Report does not suggest the likelihood of early action, even 
in London, where the need is most pressing. The assump- 
tion by the Ministry of Transport of responsibility for the 
trunk roads has made no perceptible difference at all. On 
a purely statistical basis of the number of vehicles per mile 
of road, British roads are the most congested in the world. 
Plans have been drawn up by the County Surveyors’ 
Society for the construction of 1,000 miles of new motor 
roads at a cost of £60 millions, a development which would 
be quite justified by the ordinary growth of traffic and the 
present yield of motor taxation of nearly £90 millions a 
year, quite apart from the desirability of providing alter- 
native facilities on the most vital traffic routes to meet 
emergency requirements. 
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NOTES OF 


A Department of Supply.—The Cabinet’s much- 
belated decision to give statutory recognition to the im- 
perative need for priority over the whole field of industry 
for Government orders must be warmly welcomed. Yet 
the Prime Minister’s statement on Thursday of the con- 
cessions he was prepared to make to the clamour for a 
Ministry of Supply was disappointing. It is a good thing 
that all the fighting services will be given a first lien on 
industrial output by the projected Bill. It is a great deal 
gained, too, that a Ministry of Supply in the full sense of 
the word, with power to co-ordinate the claims of these 
services in a shifting schedule of priorities, is now 
accepted in principle. But it is wholly unreasonable that 
such a Ministry, its desirability having been accepted, 
should not have been set up on the instant. Instead, we 
are to be fobbed off with a Ministry restricted to the 
problems of Army supply, and without authority to give 
effect to the general priority that is to be given to Govern- 
ment contracts by setting the needs of the departments in 
order of their importance. The fact is that this truncated 
Ministry of Supply, apart from being the sort of half- 
hearted and long-delayed sop to criticism that we had 
come to expect from the Government in matters of this 
kind and had hoped not to see again, is no more than a 
recognition of the desperate state of ill-equipment that the 
country’s very modest projected Army is likely to find 
itself in: we cannot fit out at war strength the Army we 
have, let alone the Army we want. This need, indeed, the 
Ministry of Supply may meet, but it should have powers 
to do very much more; its task should essentially be to 
organise the whole structure of defence claims upon the 
country’s industrial capacity. It is true that this stunted 
department will take over from the War Office respon- 
sibility for meeting certain civil defence requirements that, 
again, are desperately urgent. But its limitations are 
symptomatic of the Government’s lingering lack of reso- 
lution where the question of taking bold measures involv- 
ing interference with “ business as usual” arises. Such an 
attitude may prove fatal. Nor does it diminish disquiet 
that this vitally important office has been given to one of 
the junior members of an undistinguished company. Mr 
Burgin has shown no particular marks at the Ministry of 
Transport of political courage or administrative energy. 
Both will be needed in full measure in his new office. 


* * * 


The Diplomatic Scene.—The lull which the declara- 
tion of the President of the United States and the birth- 
day celebrations of Herr Hitler put upon events this week 


has not been extended to the sphere of diplomatic talks’ 


or diplomatic visits. Anglo-French diplomacy is still very 
busy. Having touched on Central Europe and the Balkans, 
it is now extending its purview to the Near East, Russia and 
the Far East, and thus linking up once more with American 
concern for the Pacific and China. Herr Hitler’s Berlin 
birthday party aimed to impress Eastern Europe with the 


ve relieved if not completely forti- 

British guarantee, is obviously attempting to 

off the imminent threats which surround the country. 
Though M. Gafencu appears to have been reassured 

Berlin that Germany would not support Hungarian claims 

Transylvania, Count Ciano seems to have been simul- 

ly assuring the Hungarian Foreign Minister that 
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Italy would give full support to Hungary ; while, scarcely 
more than a week ago (on April 14th), the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister himself declared that Hungary wished to 
respect her neighbour’s frontiers. For the time the poli- 
tical dependence of Roumania on Great Britain and 
France and its economic dependence on Germany con- 
tinue side by side. The talks between King Carol and 
Prince Paul continue to be mentioned as imminent, though 
the hope of drawing Bulgaria into the Balkan entente is 
somewhat overshadowed by the Italian hope of drawing 
Yugoslavia out of it. The appointment of Herr von Papen 
as German Ambassador to Turkey can be taken as a sign 
of the importance the German Government puts upon the 
friendship of Turkey; Turkish-German relations have con- 
siderably improved since the death of Atatiirk, though the 
anti-German influence of the Turkish Generals remains, 
and the relations between Turkey and Russia are cordial, 
The most that Germany can possibly secure would be 
Turkish neutrality and closure of the Straits. Meanwhile, 
Esthonia has taken the precaution of “ exchanging views ” 
with the Soviet Government and despatching its chief of 
military staff to Warsaw. If the anti-aggression forces fail 
to win the diplomatic contest that is going on war will be 
the inevitable result. 


* * * 


America’s Share. — Any American President, as 
the world well knows, is restricted in the exercise of foreign 
policy by the necessity of carrying opinion with him not 
merely in general (as any democratic statesman must do), 
but in detail. Moreover, it is opinion in Congress rather 
than opinion in the public that is of most direct and imme- 
diate relevance. There is impressive evidence that 
Mr Roosevelt is not going too far for the majority of the 
people. The indications of the attitude of Congress are 
less definite. But, in any case, Mr Roosevelt’s actions in the 
past week have shown that, even within the limits set for 
him, he can take a firm hand in the international poker- 
game. His telegrams to the two dictators make it very 
clear where American sympathies would lie in the event 
of an attack by Germany or Italy on any of their neigh- 
bours. His speech to the Pan-American Union a few hours 
earlier equally definitely took sides—if it is taking sides to 
preach defence against aggression. 


Only a few days ago, he said, the head of a great nation 
referred to his country as a prisoner in the Mediterranean. 
A little later another Chief of State, on learning that a 
neighbour country had agreed to defend the independence 
of another neighbour, characterised that agreement as 4 
threat, as an encirclement. Yet there is no such thing as 
encirclement, or threatening, or imprisoning any peaceful 
nation, by other peaceful nations. 


The return of the American fleet to the Pacific is doubtless 
designed mainly to defend American interests. But it also 
serves to warn the would-be a . It is proof that 
the main bulk of the British and French fleets will be in 
European waters—for otherwise the defences of America’s 
Atlantic seaboard would not have been withdrawn. It 
warns Japan of the possible consequences to herself of 
naval adventures in the Far East, especially in view of the 
importance attached in Washington to the trade route by 
which America receives from Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies the most important raw materials that she cannot 
provide herself. And in degree as Japan is warned, Russia 
is encouraged to entrust herself to the anti-aggression front. 
Finally, well-advertised consultations have been proceeding 
at Washington on the best means of liquidating, in the 
event of war, the American assets of Britain and France. 
Here again the immediate purpose is the protection of 
American interests, but the bearing on the diplomatic 
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picture is obvious. British opinion is chronically at fault in 
exaggerating the willingness of America to take a hand, 
and it is salutary to record the care with which Mr Roose- 
velt made it clear that in his telegrams to the dictators he 
was offering to be an “ intermediary,” not a “ mediator ” 
between them and the democracies. But, though nothing is 
committed and nothing is precise, the outlines of the action 
that America would take immediately on the outbreak of 
war are beginning to appear: non-intercourse with the 
aggressor, the supply of materials to the democracies and 
maintenance of naval peace in the Pacific. Behind these 
lies the probability that the engagement of America’s sym- 
pathies and the moral condemnation of aggression would 
lead before long to more drastic American action. 


* * * 


Recruiting.—Without doubt the only way to make 
sure of getting all the men needed for the fighting and 
civilian defence services in the time required would be by 
compulsion; though, when they had been brought in, with 
our present methods, they would probably lack training 
facilities and war equipment. Meanwhile, the voluntary 
method is being persevered with; and it is a pity that its 
necessarily restricted results should be still further limited 
by avoidable defects. There is a scarcity of information 
bureaux and at the existing stations there is a shortage of 
clerical staff. Enthusiasm to join up is damped by waiting 
and by long delays after enrolment. There is no reason 
at all why the number of bureaux and recruiting stations 
should not be spectacularly increased and their staffs 
greatly multiplied. There is no reason why a full supply 
of doctors should not be present to make medical examina- 
tions on the spot, to lessen the time it takes at present 
between joining up and getting on with the job. Publicity 
has been improved, but it is still tentative and inconspic- 
uous, and a first-class advertising agency, given the task, 
could raise the rate of recruiting by leaps and bounds. The 
worst hindrance, however, is still the Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations, which debars some 4,000,000 men between 
18 and 45 years of age from coming forward for the 
Territorials. ‘The rumour that the status of nearly 3,000,000 
of these is being reconsidered is unconfirmed. If true, it 
is the merest common sense. If conscription has in the end 
to be introduced the schedule will be ipso facto torn up. 
There is no reason why it should not be radically cut down 
at once. Actually, compulsion is already with us, compul- 
sion of the most undesirable kind which is one of the chief 
arguments against the voluntary system and in favour of 
conscription. Some employers put pressure on their workers 
to join up; others do not. Some offer rewards; others 
punishments. This is the “ white feather” method, selec- 
tive, undiscriminating and unfair. If the State wants the 
men it must take them, not rely upon private press-gang 
methods to raise the needed numbers. The power of com- 
pulsion is the Government’s alone, and they should use it 
to protect individuals against personal intimidation as well 
as to recruit the army we must have. 


* * * 


Air Raid Precautions.—In spite of the wholly 
praiseworthy progress that has been made in the planning 
of civil defence, the vulnerability of ordinary citizens living 
and going about their business in crowded urban areas is 
still the country’s potential Achilles heel in time of war. 
Splinter and blast-proof shelters are being made and 
given out; but they are not yet on sale to the people not 
entitled to receive them free. The strengthening of base- 


ments in certain types of houses is projected; but it has |% 


not yet begun. Communal and street shelters, too, are to be 
provided; but none of them yet exists. The protection of 
works, offices and public utility undertakings has been 


covered by statute; but it has, very largely, still to be | 


effected in practice. So far, the serious deficiencies are 
simply the reflection, first, of the deplorable delay there 
was in planning civil defence before the advent of Sir 
John Anderson and, secondly, of the reluctance of the 
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Government to take steps to give administrative and indus- 
trial priority to the meeting of urgent defence needs. Both 
plan and partial priority are now in being, for only this 
week local authorities have been asked to give air raid 
precautions precedence over all other work for the next 
three months, and the Supply Department which the 
Government has decided to institute has, among its func- 
tions, responsibility for certain civil defence requirements. 
Things will very soon be much better than they are now, 
but a large majority of citizens is still dangerously ignorant 
or uncertain about what to do in the event of air attack. 


* * * 


In two respects, however, there are still doubts which no 
current plans promise to remove. The first is about deep 
bomb-proof shelters. The Finsbury Borough Council’s 
scheme for deep shelters, on which the debate has been, 
probably too much, concentrated, has been rejected by Sir 
John Anderson’s expert advisers, and so by Sir John him- 
self. Everyone who knows how long it takes to fill or empty 
a theatre or a football ground will see the force of the 
official claim that to reach and enter these shelters in the 
five or seven minutes’ grace given in a raid would be next 
to impossible for, say, the 12,000 odd to be provided for in 
the scheme under Finsbury Square. But the Govern- 
ment has still no scheme for deep shelters. Some deep 
shelters there may be: surely the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and the Ministries that will remain in White- 
hall in war are not the only elements in national life for 
which deep shelters can be justified; and they are to go 
underground. So, too, must other special classes in 
specially dangerous places. Moreover, the aim of civil 
defence is to enable business to be carried on. To do 
that the workers who remain in target towns must be 
able to move about freely from their home (which is to 
have a shelter) to their work (which is to be protected, too). 
The second doubt is about equipment to fight the conse- 
quences of incendiary bombs; on any count, this still falls 
far short of needs; and, once again, the deficiency is the 
joint product of indecisive planning and unsatisfactory 
supply arrangements. 


* * * 


Food Defence Plans.—In December, 1917, more 
than three years after the outbreak of war, the Ministry of 
Food introduced the first rationing scheme, for sugar, and 
this was followed in 1918 by the issue of ration cards for 
meat, butter, margarine, and lard. An announcement by 
the Food (Defence Plans) Department, which is reported 
to be busily engaged on steps to increase flour reserves by 
arranging with bakers to keep extra stocks, indicated 
that preparations are well advanced for the introduction 
of a similar scheme of rationing for these commodities, 
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immediately on the outbreak of any future war. The 
issue of individual ration cards for important foods will 
be combined, as at the end of 1918, with State control 
of food imports, of the methods of distribution, and of the 
prices of certain foods. Traders will become State agents 
working on fixed margins under the immediate supervision 
of local and representative food control committees, which 
will operate on the lines of the same organisations in 
1918. It is reported that the executive officers for each of 
these 1,400 local committees have already been appointed, 
together with the regional food officers, who will be re- 
sponsible to the Ministry of Food for the supervision and 
enforcement of the Ministry’s orders. ‘These plans also 
provide for the absorption in the Ministry of Food of the 
various agricultural Marketing Boards, with their valuable 
records and their experience in the administration of com- 
plicated marketing schemes. They show that, in probably 
the most vital branch of war-time regulation, a scheme 
which took an unduly long time to be elaborated and put 
into practice in the last war will spring fully-armed into 
operation at the very outset of the next. It is an encour- 
aging example of that preparedness without which national 
strength and resources run dangerously to waste. 


* * * 


Fleet Movements. — The announcement on 
April 13th that the customary spring exercises of the 
German. Fleet would take place this year off the coast of 
Spain heralded large-scale fleet movements in all oceans. 
Two days later orders were suddenly issued to units of the 
United States Fleet cruising in the Atlantic to return im- 
mediately to their normal stations in the Pacific. Shore 
leave was cancelled, rapid refuelling was started, and the 
fleet set sail on April 20. These orders referred to the 
whole American Fleet except the newly created Atlantic 
Squadron. Great Britain is also building up her naval 
strength in Eastern waters. Though it remains to be seen 
what practical co-ordination exists between Great Britain 
and the United States in Far Eastern waters, close col- 
laboration between the British and French Fleets in the 
Mediterranean can be assumed. This is apparent in the 
immediate precautionary measures taken by the two 
Admiralties. The German squadron was said to be made 
up of two “ pocket battleships,” two cruisers, two des- 
troyer divisions—six vessels in all—and three flotillas of 
submarines together with the appropriate number of 
accompanying ships. Seven towns in Spain are to be visited 
as well as Lisbon, Ceuta and Tangier. The official version 
is that only one ship will actually enter the Mediterranean, 
but there have been many speculations whether the ulti- 
mate destination of the squadron was not Italian waters, 
Although the departure of the German Fleet so far from 
home ports may be intended as evidence that Germany 
intends no new surprise for the world until the safe return 
of the visiting vessels to port in May, Britain and France 
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are taking all naval precautions in the Mediterranean, while 
naval and military precautions are reported from other 
Mediterranean countries. Almost the entire British Medi- 
terranean Fleet is concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
Malta, and ships cruising last week in Italian waters have 
been withdrawn. Only one British warship remains at 
Gibraltar, but 16 French warships, drawn mainly from the 
Adantic Fleet, are now there. Entrance to the harbour is 
now blocked by the placing in position of booms across 
both entrances to the Admiralty harbour. At the same time, 
military steps have also been taken. Barricades have been 
placed between Gibraltar and La Linea, and the 
lst Battalion of the Welsh Guards is being sent to 
strengthen the Gibraltar garrison. 


* * * 


Troops in Spain.—The naval precautions show 
how seriously the preparations of the Axis Powers in Spain 
are regarded in Paris and London. The activities of 
German technicians in the neighbourhood of Malaga, 
Algeciras and La Linea have been watched with consider- 
able apprehension, and the departure last week of 100 
German technicians from Algeciras intimated the com- 
pletion rather than the abandonment of strategic purposes 
there. Whether in fact the Axis Powers, to whom General 
Franco shows increasing favours, aspire to the taking 
of Gibraltar dr whether they are merely taking pre- 
cautions against the necessity under which the British 
would find themselves in the case of war with a hostile 
Spain—to clear Southern Spain of bases for the continuous 
bombardment of Gibraltar—remains to be seen. What is 
certain is that the Axis Powers would certainly try to 
command the straits with long-range land batteries, both 
from the north and from the south, and the British would 
be forced to take drastic counter-measures. The Spanish 
authorities at Tetuan have reassured the British Consul in 
Tangier that no German occupation of that international 
settlement is contemplated. For the first time since the 
beginning of the Spanish Civil War the Portuguese Govern- 
ment apparently shows certain signs of alarm at the pre- 
parations of General Franco and his two allies. The 
strategic importance of Portugal in the event of war is 
vital to both sides, on account of the excellent base provided 
by the mouth of the Tagus for operations in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Western Atlantic. Since Portugal is tied by 
traditional friendship and a treaty of alliance with Great 
Britain, the Portuguese have cause for alarm at the 
rumours of troop movements on their Spanish frontier. 
Spain continues to be the scene of troop movements 
which might be ominous. Some 55,000 men paraded before 
General Franco in Seville on the 17th and troops were 
reported to have left the neighbourhood of Gibraltar for 
this purpose. A naval demonstration is being held in 
Valencia next week and the famous Madrid Victory 
Parade is now settled for May 15th. After this date, 
according to Italian official assurances, all Italian troops 
will leave Spanish soil. This expectation is not in any way 
confirmed by reports of further landings of Italian troops 
at Cadiz, although reports come from Almeria of arrange- 
ments being made for their subsequent departure. It is also 
reported that Spaniards will be enlisted in the Italian 
army which is in Libya, and it is again denied that Ger- 
mans have been dispatched there. The attitude of neutrality 
adopted by General Franco in September is no longer 
perceptible. In a speech to Falangists in Seville on 
April 17th, he announced his intention of retaining half 
a million men with the colours “ ready for any eventuality ” 
—the present army, he said, numbered a million. Instruc- 
tions were also given to war industries to be ready to begin 
the manufacture of munitions and war material at a 
moment’s notice. 


* * * 
Jugosiavia’s Difficulties—An announcement that 


M. Tsvetkovitch, the Jugoslav Prime Minister, and M. 
Matchek, the Croat leader, “ expect to come to an agree- 
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ment in the course of this week ” was made in Zagreb on 
Monday of this week, after talks had been resumed on the 
question of Croat autonomy. These talks were made a 
serious possibility after the replacement at the beginning 
of February of M. Stoyadinovitch, with whom M. Matchek 
refused to negotiate, by M. Tsvetkovitch. The latter pro- 
posed the enlargement of the Central Government to 
include representatives of the Croatian autonomists and the 
formation of a joint Serb-Croat Commission to study the 
practical elaboration of local autonomy. The Croats, how- 
ever, insisted not only that the Government should be 
enlarged to include the Serb as well as the Croatian Oppo- 
sition but that a new constitution should there and then be 
elaborated which granted full autonomy to the Croats. 
Once this constitution had been drawn up, Dr Matchek 
maintained new elections should be held and a truly 
national Government formed on the basis of these elections. 
During the conversations, however, it appears to have been 
intimated that the Croats would not insist on the full 
granting of their immediate constitutional demands, if they 
were given satisfaction on the question of the boundary of 
the future autonomous Croat State Territory. About the 
boundary wide differences of opinion were apparent, not 
only between Serbs and Croats, but also with the Bosnian 
Moslems as well, who are demanding that Jugoslavia 
should be transformed into a fourfold Federal State con- 
sisting of Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and Bosnians. On 
Monday M. Tsvetkovitch saw both Dr Spaho and Mgr. 
Koroshetz, the leader of the Catholic Slovenes, who plays 
a mediatory part. These negotiations for a radical change 
in the constitution of the Jugoslav State are taking place 
in an atmosphere of international tension which directly 
menaces Jugoslav integrity. Indeed, it is the external 
threat that lends them their extreme urgency. Italian 
pressure, however, is exerted more on Belgrade than on 
Zagreb, which is traditionally out of sympathy with the 
totalitarian methods of Germany and Italy. The Jugoslav 
Foreign Minister, M. Cincar-Markovitch is meeting Count 
Ciano in Venice at the end of this week, and this meeting, 
following as it does on Hungarian visits to Rome and 
Berlin, is expected to bring fresh pressure to bear on Jugo- 
slavia to dissociate herself from her allies in the Balkan 
Entente—Roumania and Turkey—in so far as these show 
favour to the designs of London, Paris and Washington. 


* * * 


Poland on Guard.—Though Colonel Beck appears 
to see no insuperable contradiction in having what amount 
to military alliances with Great Britain and France, to 
gether with a non-aggression treaty with Germany, the 
development of the internal situation inside Poland would 
seem to preclude an entirely unhampered choice between his 
obligations should the decisive moment arrive. M. Witos 
and M. Korfanty, the exiled leaders of the Polish Peasant 
Party and the Christian Democratic Party respectively, who 
returned to Poland as a patriotic gesture at the beginning 
of this month, both have a large and important following 
in the country and are strongly opposed to the policy of 
capitulation to Germany which the German treaty has all 
along inevitably entailed. M. Witos is making fiery speeches 
in the country, in which he does not fail to draw the conse- 
quences of the Czechoslovak disaster nor to throw a parting 
stone at the country which succoured him throughout his 
seven-year exile. The following of M. Korfanty is largely 
in Polish Silesia, and is strongly anti-German in character 
—it was M. Korfanty himself who led the coup d'état 
that seized Polish Silesia in 1921. The reconciliation 
this week between Colonel Beck and M. Grazinski, the 
strongly anti-German Governor of Upper Silesia, has 
also not passed without note, and the new internal unity 
of Poland is definitely on an anti-German basis. As in 
other countries, the prospect of the total failure of a certain 
foreign policy has united the country behind its originator 
is a eee faith ane this place Colonel — “nm 

person to it. A tation recei y 
the Polish Prime Minister informed "hi him that all Polish 
journalists had resolved to sink their political differences 
SO as to give the Government full support in the interests of 
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national unity and national defence. The need for both 
does not diminish, and this week rumours of an approach- 
ing German occupation of Danzig were again rife. The 
Poles continue to protest that such an attack means war, 
though by the Germans it is put about that Danzig is 
the weakest link in the anti-aggression chain (it was not 
included in the list of guarantees for which President 
Roosevelt asked), and its rupture would have the double 
effect of discrediting the British guarantee and giving 
Germany a military stranglehold on Poland which would 
prevent German-Polish hostilities from ever needing to 
break out. The key to the situation is Russia, and both 
Roumania and Poland see in the Western attitude towards 
Russia an essential reservation so far as their own guaran- 
tees are concerned. Both countries are loth to see Russian 
armies on their soil, and yet both know what they are 
indispensable if their own armies are not to be beaten down 
before a German advance. Before M. Gafencu’s visit to 
Warsaw and Berlin it was believed that Roumania was 
ready to accept, not only materials and the aid of the Rus- 
sian air force, but also serious and effective assistance from 
the Russians. From Colonial Beck, M. Gafencu will have 
learnt the British attitude. Colonel Beck is said to have 
expressed himself with considerable reserve, and to have 
impressed on the Roumanian Foreign Minister the neces- 
sity of no independent Roumanian action in this direction. 
On the other hand—no doubt as the influence of his varied 
if united supporters begins to make itself felt—the attitude 
of Colonel Beck towards Russian assistance is said to be 
undergoing a change, and for the first time an article 
appears this week in a Polish Governmental paper suggest- 
ing that Russia disposes of a powerful military force. 


* * * 


The Need for Nurses.—The Minister of Health has 
launched an appeal for 100,000 volunteers to train for 
nursing service in war-time. This call underlines the serious 


shortage of trained nurses even for peace-time purposes; 


and it added emphasis to the general conviction expressed 
by the House of Commons in a debate on the subject last 


Thursday that the time was overdue for the radical reform | 


of recruitment and working conditions in the nursing pro- 
fession. It is only a short time since the Report of the 
Athlone Committee strongly advocated changes in pay, 
conditions, accommodation, holidays and disciplinary 
methods which can be more than justified on grounds 
equally of efficient nursing, the interests of the ninety or 
so thousand nurses themselves and national need. The 
position is that to meet the present normal demand, which 
is rising every year, over 10,000 more entrants are required 
yearly, It is not that the number of entrants has been fall- 
ing. In fact, the number has risen 50 per cent. in the last 
decade. It is rather that the demand for nurses has risen 
sharply with the extension of health, medical and hospital 
services. The need every year of the voluntary hospitals for 
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an extra 500 nurses; the transformation sinc: 1929 of Poor 
Law institutions into efficient local authority hospitals; the 
sharp rise in recent years in the use of hospitals in cases of 
severe illness; the development of new medical techniques 
needing specialised nursing assistants; the increase in 
visiting and after-care services; and, which is in many 
ways most important of all, the welcome spread of 
organised domiciliary nursing: these are the chief factors 
in the shortage of nurses, and it is the fact that demand has 
greatly outrun supply that accounts in the main for the 
indefensibly long hours that many nurses work. 


* * * 


This is no time to argue whether or not the criticisms of 
nurses’ conditions have been much exaggerated. The con- 
tention that the nobility of the nurse’s calling requires hard 
living, laborious days and short commons is pointless and 
futile. If the finances of the voluntary hospitals will not 
stand an improvement of conditions that is not so much an 
argument against the improvement as a criticism of the 
financing methods. The nation needs many more nurses; 
and nursing is entitled, in addition, to at least as much 
consideration as, say, the teaching profession. First, the 
organisation of recruitment from the schools needs drastic 
overhaul. Secondly, the combination of intensive prepara- 
tion for examinations with the hardest of practical work 
needs alleviating. Thirdly, nursing hours need considerable 
reduction, by statute if necessary, from the 13 or so hours 
which now may be worked daily. Fourthly, the profession 
is entitled to something like a Burnham scale of pay. 
Finally, all nursing quarters should be fit to live in. Much 
improvement has been made in many places. Much more 
is needed with Government backing if the requirements of 
peace and war together are to be promptly met. 


* * * 


Mr Speaker.—-The Select Committee of the Com- 
mons lately set up to consider what steps, if any, should 
be taken to ensure that the Speaker of the House should 
not be required to contest an election, turned at once to 
consider the practice elsewhere. In general, in other demo- 
cratic countries, the officer who presides over the popular 
assembly is elected by the same machinery as his fellows. 
In the assembly, chosen for the Chair by free vote, he 
presides impartially. This is precisely the English way. 
The Speaker is at once the impartial arbiter of debate, 
the guardian of the rights of minorities in the House and 
the non-political embodiment of the Commons to the out- 
side world. He must himself be a Commoner, chosen by 
the same electoral machinery as other Commoners. In 
countries where a new chairman is chosen after each elec- 
tion the need to debar holders of the office from party 
activities out of session as well as in the assembly does 
not arise. In England, where the Speaker is expected to 
end his political career in the Chair, it is essential that he 
should take no share in party activities. The last occasion 
on which the Speaker was beaten in an election was in 
1710; and, before the Labour party made it a point of 
electoral principle to contest the present Speaker’s seat 
at Daventry, the last time he was opposed was in 1895, 
in exceptional circumstances. Labour’s point is that it is 
unfair to deprive a constituency of its right to choose a 
representative freely. The Committee, whose report has 
now been published, formally agree, and they refuse to 
recommend special machinery to secure the Speaker’s un- 
contested election. But, even more strongly, they deprecate 
the Speaker’s being involved in a contest. They 
conclude that matters should be left as they are, with 
‘the hope that electors may be educated to realise that in 
fact, there is no disfranchisement in the Speaker’s con- 
stituency. The present position may not be strictly logical, 
but its lack of logic is only serious if the unfettered conflict 
of parties is regarded as the be all and end all of Parlia- 
mentary practice. Before the law, this is not so: single 
constituencies return their single members, and it is a 
privilege rather than a deprivation that the representative 
of one should be chosen to speak for the Commons as a 





whole. Is it too much to hope that the Labour party, 
even with their passion for straining at gnats, may realise 
the great worth of the principles for which the Speaker- 
ship stands in a totalitarian-ridden world, and so accept 
the common-sense conclusions of a Committee on which 
they themselves were ably represented ? 


* * * 


Summer Air Services.—For the greater part of the 
winter British air services to Europe failed to make an 
illustrious showing compared with certain of their com- 
petitors. This week’s introduction of summer schedules 
should go far to redress this unfortunate prejudice to 
British air transport’s prestige. Eight week-day flights in 
each direction are provided on the Paris service and the 
flying time of seventy minutes rivals that of any com- 
petitor. These services are operated by Imperial Airways 
with the Frobisher class air liners, whose belated entry into 
regular service is sincerely to be welcomed. The prospec- 
tive merger between Imperial Airways and British Airways, 
the terms of which are expected to be made known next 
month, has, in effect, been anticipated in the Paris service, 
which, although operated by Imperial Airways, is the joint 
undertaking of the two companies. British Airways has 
also introduced its summer schedules, which include, in 
addition to the usual week-day service between Heston 
and Stockholm, a London-Berlin-Warsaw service and a 
London-Frankfurt-Budapest service, in 64 and 64 hours 
respectively. Revised subsidy arrangements have been 
announced this week, as a result of which the London- 
Paris service will receive £67,000, the Warsaw service 
£53,500 and the Budapest service £53,000 for the period 
April 16th to October 7th. The two latter sums are based 
on the assumption that the operating company will secure 
exemption in the countries concerned from duties on fuel 
and oil. In a world of national antagonism, fostered by 
fear of air attack, it must be gratefully recorded that the 
representatives of forty nations agreed last month to 
recommend to their Governments that aviation fuel and 
oil should be exempted from local Customs and Excise 
duties. There is an internationalism, as well as a 
nationalism, of the air. 


* * * 


The Australian Premiership.—The election of 
Mr R. G. Menzies as leader of the United Australia 
Party, and therefore as prospective Prime Minister of 
Australia, was surprising, and may have troublesome con- 
sequences. He had been deputy leader, and obvious suc- 
cessor to Mr Lyons, until a few weeks ago, when he 
resigned both from that position and from Cabinet office 
because he thought it a breach of the electors’ trust to 
shelve indefinitely the national health insurance scheme. 
The decision to do so had been taken under pressure from 
the Country Party, the junior partner in Mr Lyons’ 
coalition. Mr Menzies, while agreeing that the scheme 
cannot be introduced as soon as had been planned and that 
some of its aspects should be re-investigated, has not 
shifted in the least from his position of principle. Nor has 
the Country Party. His election by the U.A.P. may thus 
be taken, not only as a tribute to his own personality, but 
also as an act of defiance towards the Country Party and 
a rebuff to the members of the Government who had 
deferred to its pressure. Sir Earle Page, leader of the 
Country Party, has vacated his temporary Premiership 
with a violent personal attack on Mr Menzies, and the 
Coalition seems to be dead. The most probable sequel 
appears to be a single-party minority Ministry dependent 
on Country Party votes given ad hoc, a precarious state of 
affairs which experience in this country suggests may injure 
the Country Party more than anybody. A general election 
in Australia now on the issue of national unity in face of 
world dangers might well produce a triumph for the 
Government. But an election on an issue of party disagree- 
ment would be the finest opportunity for the Opposition. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Greek Dictatorship 


REECE’S internal politics have for some time been a 
matter of interest to this country, though British 
diplomacy has not, perhaps, always been spectacularly suc- 
cessful there. With Great Britain’s guarantee to Greece after 
Italy’s Albanian coup the interest has grown livelier. Even 
the English newspaper-reader likes to know what he is 
guaranteeing. 

For nearly three years now, conditions in Greece have 
seemed to the outside world unusually stable. On August 4, 
1936, General Metaxas, protesting that he was merely fore- 
stalling the Communists, made himself Dictator of Greece. 
Since then opposition has been gagged. A timely series of 
deaths, a few months earlier, amongst rival politicians had 
no doubt helped; arrest, exile and a certain apathy amongst 
the Greek people, sick of party bickerings and parliamentary 
deadlocks, did the rest. Rumours of revolutions from time to 
time; a hopeless attempt at insurrection in Crete last summer 
—little more. Greece was so quiet that when, a little over a 
year ago, there was a new batch of arrests and deportations, 
a section of the English Press seemed to be unaware that for 
eighteen months Greece had been living under a dictatorship. 

Even now, in the face of the threat to Greek independence 

clear in the Italian occupation of Albania, the internal situa- 
tion remains for the moment unchanged. The leaders of the 
political parties are in exile in the islands. The officers, 
Venizelists and Republican sympathisers, expelled from active 
service in the Army, after the abortive revolution of March, 
1935, are still on the reserve list. Yet few people would deny 
that these officers comprise the finest military elements in the 
country. Without them Greece lacks many of her best 
soldiers. Now that British support is assured, what, in the 
event of a conflagration, would be the attitude 
towards them of the Greek Government? Mobilisation with- 
out them would be only half effective. They could return to 
active service if the political leaders now in exile intervened 
on their behalf. Would General Metaxas’s Government, 
nervous of the opportunities for yet another insurrection 
afforded by mobilisation, herd them into the safe keeping of 
a concentration camp? 
_ Liberal opinion, cautious but eternally optimistic, persists 
in hoping that the perils of the times, in conjunction with 
the possibility of British influence, may even now bring about 
a change in the Greek political situation. Moderate voices 
privately suggest a general composing of quarrels, the recall 
of the exiled politicians and their inclusion in a fully repre- 
sentative government. But for such a step the arbitration of 
a leader outside party politics is essential. If the King of 
the Hellenes were to decide to make a move towards recon- 
ciliation, the weight of popular opinion would be with him. 
The general amnesty with which his reign resumed in 1935 
won the approval of all except, ironically enough, the 
Royalist extremists; if later, when he was confronted by the 
intransigence of political factions, he had had the boldness to 
take control instead of leaving it to a political Dictator, the 
risks of unconstitutional action might have been more than 
balanced by popular support. 

Instead, the Greeks found themselves handed over to a 
dictatorship which, though it certainly had not the extreme 
severity of its German and Italian models, showed a disturb- 
ing readiness to organise the country on totalitarian lines. 
It has never been a dictatorship much loved by the people; 
without the prestige of the Crown and the Army’s loyalty to 
the King it would have been unlikely to last until now. 
But educated Greek opinion is wondering whether King 
George possesses, at this second opportunity, the necessary 
resolution; whether he is not, even now, too dependent on his 
Prime Minister to play a part in uniting the country. And 
that, say the private voices, is where the possibility of British 
influence comes in. 
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ture of a true parliament, the retort is that a return to the 
parliamentary system is not asked for; what is wanted is a 
Government of Public Safety to run the country, with the 
King as supreme head, a Government which would not reject 
the services of General Metaxas, in which, indeed, he might 
remain as Prime Minister. 

It has been said often enough, and often enough denied, 
that General Metaxas’s personal sympathies are pro-German. 
But, whatever the persistent influence of his German military 
education, he is not blind to the real interests of his country. 
No doubt, had Great Britain been prepared to help Greece 
by buying her tobacco, he would have been ready, when he 
came to power, to further British interests in return. The 
key to control of the Balkans is economic; the crux of the 
Greek economic problem is the tobacco industry. Two years 
ago General Metaxas declared to an interviewer: “ I ask only 
one thing of Great Britain. Let her buy 5 per cent., no 
more, of her total tobacco consumption from Greece, and 
Anglo-Greek trade will once more return to its former pro- 
portions.” To-day, public opinion in Greece is overwhelm- 
ingly on the side of the democracf®8. But observers, Greek 
and English, complain that nothing effective was done by 
the democratic Powers, that time was wasted in bargaining, 
in deploring the impossibility of buying Greek products. 
Meanwhile, Germany was allowed to gain her familiar 
economic stranglehold over Greece, with all its attendant 
political advantages. 

Lately the rapprochement with Turkey has done a good 
deal to stiffen Greece in her desire to escape domination from 
Central Europe, and last summer there seemed a good chance 
that she might break away from her commercial entangle- 
ments with Germany. The Munich Agreement and the 
dazzling successes of the Axis Dictators dealt a severe blow 
to British and French prestige in Greece; more, they en- 
couraged General Metaxas in his readiness to imitate, with 
more enthusiasm than he had previously shown, the Italian 
and German regimes. But the situation in Greece is not 
analogous to the situation in Italy or Germany. Two im- 
portant factors are different: the position of the King, and 
the temper of the people. In Greece we have the unfamiliar 
spectacle of a Dictator with less popular backing than the 
sovereign, a Dictator who could still be overruled by the 
Throne. And we have, too, a people indifferent to heroics and 
little susceptible to organised propaganda. The Greeks have 
learned in the last three years to hold their tongues in public 
and to accept a censored Press—not an easy lesson for a 
race accustomed to café politics and the elaborately libellous 
newspapers of the good old days. They have seen the founda- 
tion of a Youth Movement; they have mastered the technique 
of sending congratulatory telegrams to General Metaxas on 
August 4th, anniversary of his coup d’état. Three years of 
dictatorship and the blessings of a vast secret police have 
taught them little else. 

Comparatively speaking, perhaps, the regime has been mild 
in its effects. After the first severities, after the rounding-up 
of Communists and supposed Communists, the ugly stories 
of brutality, torture and murder in prisons and concentration 
camps, the thorough-going deportations of Left-Wing 
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politicians and intelligentsia, the country settled down to a 
malcontent quiet. On the whole, it was sufficient not to pro- 
fess Communism, not publicly to criticise the Dictatorship, 
in order to be left alone. The well-to-do middle classes, the 
business men, have been inclined to favour General Metaxas's 
Government; stability, they have felt, was not too dearly 
bought by extra taxation and a certain degree of control of 
labour. The poor complain of rising prices. “ Expense, ex- 
pense,” the crowds growled at the wedding festivities of the 
Crown Prince; expense is a thing to be considered in a 
country where the staple foods are bread and oil, and the sale, 
one year, of the olive oil crop meant that the poor lived on 
bread and seed oil. No class is much impressed by Italian 
protestations of friendship or by German propaganda. 
Perhaps in the ironic good sense and critical acuteness of the 
Greek people will yet lie the solution to their present political 
impasse. But Britain has it in her power to do something at 
least to help. 


Roosevelt, the Reich 
and Raw Materials 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S message to the heads of the two big 
European dictatorships has created a sensation in Berlin. It 
is almost certain that Herr Hitler, who is placed in an 
extremely difficult position by this message, will reject the 
proposals. His answer to President Roosevelt will not be 
made directly through@phe usual diplomatic channels. It 
will be announced before the Reichstag, which has been 
called for April 28. 

The attitude here to the American President’s suggestions 
is wholly adverse. They are regarded as a strengthening of 
the encirclement policy inaugurated by Great Britain, and 
as an attempt to erect a second Versailles system. National 
Socialist circles, which themselves are none too particular 
when it comes to matters of form, object mainly to the 
manner in which the note was transmitted and made public. 
They say, with emphasis, that the questions raised in the 
message could have been made the ground for discussion, 
had the suggestions come from the head of some other 
Government. 

It may be said to-day that—barring unforeseen events— 
Herr Hitler will reject President Roosevelt’s suggestions in a 
three-hour speech, in which he will outline to the Reichstag 
his policy of armed negotiations. At the moment there is no 
evidence to suggest that the Reich Chancellor will announce 
counter-proposals for the starting of international conversa- 
tions and for the settlement of international political and 
economic problems. At the same time, it is a quieting sign, 
even if only of temporary significance, that the Third Reich 
apparently does not intend to present the Reichstag with a 
new fait accompli in Poland. The fact that there is now no 
direct connection between the Reich and East Prussia is, 
however, described as an intolerable situation. Nor is it 
understood why the Polish Government refused to accept 
the German proposal for a “ corridor through the Corridor.” 
Whatever attitude Herr Hitler is going in the event to take 
with regard to President Roosevelt’s message, the Polish 
question remains the most disturbing and threatening element 
in European politics. 

Meanwhile there are other problems. In the new Protec- 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia, for instance, in addition to 
large cash credits, Great Britain has outstanding contracts 
for a sizeable quantity of armaments placed with numerous 
Czecho-Slovakia concerns in order to give economic aid to 
the Republic which was dismembered by the German in- 
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vasion; and these contracts have not yet all been fulfilled, 
The firms which were to be responsible for delivery, mainly 
the Skoda and Bruenner Waffenwerke, have their factories 
partly in the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia and 
partly within independent Slovakia. With regard to the 
English armament contracts which are being executed in the 
factories in Bohemia and Moravia, it may be stated that 
there has so far been no disturbance, either from the English 
or from the German side, and deliveries are proceeding nor- 
mally. As a result of the international tension, however, the 
Germans intend to repudiate the English contracts, that is, 
to stop carrying out the orders already given. 

Domestic economic problems, too, are growing, and not 
least among them is the very question of raw materials and 
international trade which the American President’s pro- 
posed conference was to tackle. The National Socialist 
programme to raise production, which was based mainly on 
armaments, could, when it began, rely upon erecting large 
stores of raw materials. Then shortages were caused by the 
fact that imports did not keep up with the increase in pro- 
duction. It was possible to maintain imports to a certain 
extent by the use of the Reich’s foreign holdings and of the 
German, Austrian and Sudeten gold and foreign exchange 
reserves; and imports of raw materials in 1938 were valued 
at Rm. 1,850 millions against Rm. 1,973 millions in 1937, 
Although the money value of the imports fell, the amounts 
imported were actually larger, since the prices had fallen by 
15 per cent. In this way German industry could more or 
less replenish its stocks; but, compared with industrial pro- 
duction, which is valued at Rm. 85,000 millions yearly, these 
supplies are relatively small. 

In addition, |Austria and the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia have no important na resources except timber 
and coal. They, too, are dependent on imports. The diffi- 
culty of buying raw materials from abroad is increased by 
the fact that imports depend upon exports, which are mect- 
ing with new obstacles; and another relevant factor is that 
German foreign trade is operated on the basis of bilateral 
agreements, so that purchases are not made in the cheapest 
markets, which raises the cost of imports appreciably. An 
increased number of semi-finished goods had to be imported 
last year—valued at Rm. 1,041 millions against Rm. 963 
millions in 1937—which meant that Germany had to finance 
with its foreign exchange a greater share of foreign labour 


costs. 
The following figures show the trend of German raw 
material imports : — 
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Since 1933 cotton imports have decreased by 40 per 
cent. and wool imports by 12 per cent.; indi 
cate, incidentally, the increasing domestic output of cellulose 
wool. Imports of petrol have risen i 
the number of motor vehicles in 
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French Morale 
Stiffened 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


IMPORTANT steps have been taken to make available the 
figures, hitherto lacking, which are necessary for any attempt 
to appraise the present economic position of France. For 
several months no up-to-date statistics of industrial produc- 
tion have been published. Last week the Administration 
rectified this by issuing current figures; and the Minister 
of Finance has decided to publish a monthly statement of the 
public debt. This is something new in the management of 
French affairs. 
The first statement of the public debt runs as follows : — 








Categories of Debt Situation on 
(Millions of francs) Jan.1 Feb. 28 
Perpetuah cree eserncdesciqoosrectongpoccocacssccnsces - 54,610 54,609 
Redeemable by drawings ...........s.sseeseseees 173,458 176,590 
Redeemable by annuities .............ccsseeseeee 62,364 62,371 
Middle term maturing after January 1, 1941 26,543 31,577 
Middle and short term maturing in 1940.... 26,756 29,509 
Middle and short term maturing in 1939 .... 40,563 36,376 
Bask Of PEamoe 's.cdcsicccscetcdscdessocscctsssiesoee 36,157 36,097 
PRR cdi cddancanvievivnovucseysenceiness 420,451 427,135 


These figures emphasise the help that has been given by 
the short-term market to the re-armament programme. 
M. Reynaud promised, when he joined the Cabinet in 
November, to avoid any appeal to the capital market during 
the next six months, that is, until May Ist; his object was 
to encourage a rise in public funds. This abstention, how- 
ever, was only made possible by heavy subscriptions to 
Treasury bills, since the needs of the Treasury every month 
exceed its normal resources by 2,000-3,000 million francs. 
And the table shows that, actually, the public debt increased 
by 6,684 million francs during the first two months of 
1939, chiefly in middle and short term. i 

This new way of financing re-armament by an increase 
in the floating debt has been helped by two factors. There has 
been greater confidence in foreign markets in the outlook 
for the franc, notably in Belgium and Holland; and confi- 
dence at home has grown in response to the firmness of the 
Government. 

There is, of course, still apprehension of a European con- 
flict which leads people to seek to keep their resources 
liquid. The French people hate war, but their fear of it, owing 
to a host of steps lately taken, has been much lessened. 
The diplomatic collaboration between London and other 
capitals; the measures of security lately taken much 
more efficiently than last September; the new control over 
foreigners in France so that they can be used on work of 
public importance in case of war; the measures to use the 
country’s labour resources to the full under extraordinary 
powers entrusted to the Minister of Labour; the intensifica- 
tion of production which the increase in weekly working 
hours to 60 where needed makes possible; taken together, all 
these steps are impressive and greatly encouraging. Public 
opinion is very struck by the speed with which the Govern- 


ment has gone to work, by the complete discipline of the- 


workers affected and by the lack of panic which has accom- 
panied the taking of these security measures. 

The re-establishment of order and efficient administration, 
and the favourable effects already seen in a very short time, 
have restored the confidence of the country in its destiny. 
The net effect is to maintain a timsly sang froid in public 
opinion. Wild and unconfirmed rumours are now greeted 
with scepticism. The country is even-tempered, and, in the 
last resort, even the chances of war are received with calm. 
All this is highly favourable to the prospects of peace. 

Nor do technical economic factors work against this calm 
and confident state of mind. It is true that the cost of living 
is at the highest of the year. But the time for the usual 
seasonal decline in food prices has already come, and in 
recent weeks the index of wholesale prices has fallen sharply. 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
ll 18 25 1 8 15 
General Index ...... 678 679 680 681 676 #674 


Domestic products... 703 706 707 708 703 699 
Imported products... 633 631 630 631 628 629 
Foodstuffs ............ 649 651 654 652 643 638 
Industrial products... 705 703 703 706 706 706 


Moreover, the dearness of foodstuffs is counterbalanced, 
among the industrial classes at least, by the latest increases 
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in wages and by the overtime earnings received for the extra 
hours now being worked. 

Yet, though the atmosphere and the temper of the people 
are excellent, the position is still serious. Diplomatic and 
military demonstrations by the totalitarian States must lead 
to further measures for security, such as the calling up of 
more reservists and further financial charges, and these in 
turn will entail renewed fiscal strain. National sentiment is 
ready for this strain, but public opinion is calling for a policy 
of economy designed to bring revenue and expenditure more 
nearly into line. 

The burning of the “ Paris ” proves again the need for the 
ruthless application of the recent police measures to restore 
internal order. The severe criticisms of the Press will un- 
doubtedly lead to new Government measures in this direc- 
tion, and this affair, though expensive, will in the long run 
be beneficial, if only for the publicity given to the need for 
such further measures. 

The number of unemployed last week fell again, from 
395,347 to 392,253. The decrease since February 11th 
amounts to 28,000, and the number of unemployed is now 
3,000 lower than it was a year ago. 


Poland Prepares 


[FROM OUR WARSAW CORRESPONDENT] 


WITHIN the brief space of a few weeks a profound change 
has come over Poland. At the beginning of this year the dis- 
content of the Ukrainians in East Galicia, actively fomented 
by agitators trained in Germany, seemed to point to an early 
explosion; anti-Semitism, aggravated by Nationalist propa- 
ganda and economic distress, had reached dangerous heights; 
there was chronic dissension in internal politics; and nobody 
felt sure about where the Government stood in its external 
policy. An insidious whispering campaign, now known to 
have been inspired from Germany, cast grave doubts on the 
integrity and patriotism of important members of the 
Government. 

The journey of Colonel Beck, the Foreign Minister, to 
Herr Hitler at Obersalzberg early in January, and the visit 
to Warsaw of Herr von Ribbentrop, German Foreign 
Minister, at the end of the month, to commemorate the fifth 
anniversary of the Polish-German pact, only added to the 
confusion and perplexity felt by opinion at large. But, by the 
time Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister, came to 
Warsaw on an official visit at the end of February, a public 
opinion which for months had been kept in the dark on 
foreign affairs began to understand the plans of the totali- 
tarian States for “lining up ” Poland with the Axis. What 
at first was little more than an ingrained suspicion of any- 
thing German rapidly became a deep -hostility after Ger- 
many’s seizure of Czecho-Slovakia and the annexation of 
Memel to the Reich. While declaiming against the alleged 
encirclement policy of Great Britain, Germany herself was 
actively engaged in encircling Poland—not only politically, 
but with armed forces. 

The reaction was swift and decisive. Public apprehension 
was allayed when it was seen that Marshal Smigly-Rydz, 
Inspector-General of the Forces, and his military associates 
had virtually assumed full responsibility for internal and 
external policies; that military precautions on a large scale 
were being taken; and that the financial and economic re- 
sources of the country were forthwith to be mobilised for 
national defence. All aircraft and munitions factories were 
immediately put on a 24-hours-a-day basis, and, most impor- 
tant of all, internal dissension disappeared almost overnight. 

Political discussion now seems to have been dropped “ for 
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the duration.” M. Witos, the former Prime Minister, and 
other Opposition leaders who had been in exile and fugitives 
from justice for nine years, returned to Poland and sub- 
mitted themselves without reserve to the authorities. They 
were released after a few days, and are now working for the 
nation. Colonel Slawek, another former Prime Minister and 
a die-hard reactionary, obligingly committed suicide on the 
day M. Witos, whom he had hounded out of Poland in 1930, 
came back. ; 

Such were the immediate consequences of Germany s 
action in Czecho-Slovakia and — = the intimations 
threateningly conveyed from Berlin that Nazi attention was 
now focused on Danzig and “the Corridor,” with the 
familiar blackmail of “minority persecution and terror. 
Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop thus did for Poland 
something which the Poles themselves had striven in vain 
for twelve years to achieve—a nation completely united 
behind a powerful army which has never known the meaning 
of fear. 

There is no disposition at present to count the cost in 
terms of money or economic hardship. Subscriptions to the 
new Air Defence Loan reached a total of more than 200 
million zlotys in the first ten days, and voluntary gifts to 
the National Defence Fund daily reach an imposing figure. 
From Poles in the United States alone nearly $100,000 has 
been donated in the last fortnight. A nation as poor as 
Poland cannot survive economically for any length of time 
on a war basis, but it is presumed that Great Britain and 
France are making arrangements so that there will be no 
breakdown in the supply of raw materials essential for 
national defence industries. 


The Choice for 


Jugoslavia 


[FROM OUR BELGRADE CORRESPONDENT] 


ATTENTION here is focused on the .impending German- 
Jugoslav trade negotiations, and on the question whether 
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Germany will attempt to obtain from Jugoslavia economic 
conditions similar to those she has obtained from Roumania. 
Since the occupation of the Czech territory Germany’s 
position as against Jugoslavia has grown greatly in impor- 
tance. During 1938 exports from Jugoslavia to Germany, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia together amounted to 2,515 
million dinars, out of total exports of 5,047 millions. Imports 
from them during the same period were 2,490 million dinars, 
out of a total of 4,975 millions. The territories now under 
the Greater Reich claim 50 per cent. of both Jugoslav exports 
and imports—a proportion which was fully maintained 
during January and February, 1939. During those two 
months exports to the Reich and to Czecho-Slovakia 
amounted to 169 million dinars out of a total of 339 millions, 
and imports to 126 millions out of a total of 402 millions. 

Nor is this proportion likely to change. All attempts on the 
part of Jugoslavia to increase exports to other countries, 
primarily to Great Britain and France, have met with little 
more than sporadic success. Thus, during the last nine 
months, exports to Great Britain have been consistently 
below those of the corresponding period of last yedr, while 
those to France have always been low. From a commercial 
point of view, therefore, Germany would be in an excellent 
position to put pressure on Jugoslavia to accept conditions 
similar to those imposed on Roumania. 

Even if political factors are disregarded, as well as the 
fact that the dinar would suffer further depreciation and the 
price-level be distorted, a dependence which would require 
Jugoslavia to intensify her agriculture and arrest her in- 
dustrial development would be definitely against her interests. 
With a population which now exceeds 15 millions and an 
annual increase of about 200,000, or 16 per cent. for the last 
decade, Jugoslavia urgently needs to diversify her economy. 
This is particularly the case since most of the increase is in 
rural areas, and the soil, under the present distribution of 
land, is not capable of absorbing more of the population. 
At present 20 per cent. of the villagers have no land at all; 
another 69 per cent. possess less than 4 hectares per family, 
and there are only 11 per cent. with more than 4 hectares. 
Of those possessing land altogether 51 per cent. produce 
either just sufficient for themselves or even have to buy food. 

Hence there is always a surplus population pushing from 
the land into towns, which makes industrialisation a neces- 
sity. In November the number of insured workers reached 
728,000 with an insured wage of 439 million dinars. Any 
attempt to stop this tendency by discontinuing industrialisa- 
tion and keeping the population forcibly on the land would 
only result in heavy economic and social dislocation and dis- 


ce. 

For such industrialisation, however, Jugoslavia herself does 
not possess the capital, and Germany, even if she favoured 
the policy, could not supply the capital. At the present 
moment, out of a total of nearly 20,000 million dinars in- 
vested in business, one-third is foreign, Great Britain and 
France holding first and second places. Czech capital, with 
989 million dinars, invested chiefly in chemical and textile 
industries, comes third. There is practically no German 
capital, German investment being hampered by the fact that 
Germany is a trade debtor to Jugoslavia, while attempts to 
Create investment capital in other ways have hitherto been 
unsuccessful. 

Jugoslavia has to rely on foreign capital and it is a 
question whether such capital would be willing to come into 
the country if Germany were granted a privileged economic 
position. These are the conditions, therefore, which counsel 
Jugoslavia that, while she has of necessity to accept closer 
economic relations with the Reich, she would be courting 
grave economic and social consequences if she accepted in an 
unmodified form conditions similar to those accepted by 
Roumania. 


Italy Through the Albania 
Crisis 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME] 


BEHIND the smokescreens of official celebrations, congratu- 
latory telegrams and triumphant addresses which fill the 
inspired Press, the Italian people have received the news of 
the latest addition to their Empire with a curious blend of 
indifference and extreme annoyance. The indifference springs 
from their impotence, the annoyance from the extent to which 
the crisis has affected their family life and daily bread (both 
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of which are infinitely more important to them than restor- 
ing the Roman Empire), 

First of all, the mobilisation of a number of military 
classes in the week before Easter wrecked a host of long- 
planned family reunions and holidays. It was exasperating 
after a son had been absent in Spain for over a year to have 
him shipped off to Albania just three days before the feast. 
More serious are the financial aspects. The King spoke the 
bare truth when in his address to Parliament a few weeks 
back he said that no country’s finances were in greater need 
of normal conditions than those of Italy. And now, so soon 
after the warning, the country has again been committed to 
heavy military expenditure; and the citizens of Italy are not 

used. 


amused. 

When the news leaked through that King Zog had made 
good his escape with all the gold in Albania and his sisters 
with the silver, the Italians pulled long faces. “ And we foot 
the bill.” The blatantly advertised distribution of money to 
the poor in Albania has roused even more resentment, for 
the Italians ask why, if there was so much to spare, they 
have seen so little of it. This murmuring and discontent 
might not be so serious did it not come on top of a hard 
winter and vastly increased taxation. A few weeks ago, in 
Naples, organised rioting broke out in the streets in protest 
against the grinding poverty of the people, and for some 
days the situation was ugly enough for Signor Mussolini to 
cancel a propaganda visit and go to Sicily instead. 

But the crisis does not merely increase the financial load 
the Italians must bear. It also stops up one of the most impor- 
tant sources of what little money they can earn. It has been 
a disastrous Easter from the point of view of the tourist 
trade. Instead of the welcome appearance of freely-spending, 
excited, gullible English and Americans, the only guests have 
been an inexorable flood of Germans from across the moun- 
tains. German tourists are not articles for export. Loud- 
voiced, uncouth, domineering, they crowd through Rome, 
beating down the shopkeepers, haggling over prices and 
taking advantage of Italy’s unfavourable trade balance with 
Germany to get everything—hotels, railways, excursions—at 
50, 60, 80 per cent. reductions. Undoubtedly this is an 
important factor contributing to the Italians’ intense dislike 
of the Axis. 

It is this fear and dislike of the German connection which 
lies at the base of the Italians’ exasperation over Albania. 
There reigns in Italy from highest to lowest, in peasant, 
shopkeeper, party official, from north to south, a universal 
and intense hatred of the Germans. You need to be no more 
than twenty-four hours in Rome to meet it. Once you have 
met it, you cannot forget it for a single day. It is not merely 
a question of the German tourist behaving as though Italy 
were already a German protectorate. Its roots lie not in 
irritation, but in fear. 

In an alliance there is always one who rides and one who 
is ridden, and the Italians can feel the spur. For example, 
though they cannot give names, the Italians know that there 
are commercial agents in every Ministry and in every key 
position in the State, that Signor Mussolini himself is spied 
upon, and that, in self-defence, he is coming more and more 
under the thumb of Germany. The northern plains of Italy 
would be defenceless against a sudden swoop from the north, 
nor are the Italians easy about the South Tyrol. 

This dependence upon the other end of the Axis terrifies 
the Italians, for their nightmare is to be dragged into war 
against France and England, just in order to serve the pur- 
poses of the Germans. It is firmly believed that the Albanian 
adventure was forced on Italy by Germany and that the 
Italians’ were given their marching orders during the 
German-Italian staff talks held early in Holy Week. The fact 
that Good Friday was chosen for the invasion convinces the 
Italians that Herr Hitler fixed the matter down to the last 
detail, and took pleasure in delivering an incidental smack 
at the Church of Rome. And, they argue, now that their 
dependence is so great, what mad and sanguinary adventure 
will they be driven into next? Hence the intense anxiety 
among the people to catch at any straw of friendship with 
England. Mr C in’s visit is still talked of with real 
enthusiasm—“ um vero uomo di pace.” 

And the Government? No one knows or understands their 
attitude. Yet, although the people are impotent, it is incon- 
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Speeding-up Soviet 
Farming 


[FROM OUR MOSCOW CORRESPONDENT] 


THE year 1939 is an important one for Soviet Russia in both 
industry and agriculture. It is the first year since the “ cleans- 
ing” of the governmental and industrial apparatus began 
early in 1937 that Soviet economy is operating under normal 
conditions. The country is turning from politics to business. 

Government decrees in this second year of the third 
Five-Year Plan have indicated a determination to establish, 
in a single stride, if possible, the discipline and efficiency in 
productive work that required decades for their growth in 
England; and the statistics of production for 1939 will show 
whether the Soviet worker, hitherto subjected primarily to 
appeals based on patriotism and social service, will now 
react favourably to administrative pressure. 


—_—— 


I. AREA UNDER CROPS IN THE SoviIET UNION 





















































































(In millions of hectares) 

1938 as 

1913 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | percent. 

of 1913 

Total area ......... 105-0 | 131-5 | 132°8 133-8 135:3 | 136-9 | 130-4 

CHOON Sade cccescccees 94-4 | 104-7 | 103-4 | 102-4 | 104-4 | 102-4 | 108-5 

Industrial crops ... 45; 10:7} 10-6; 10-8; 11:2; 11-0) 244-4 

Truckfarminz ... 3-8 8-8 9-9 9- 9-0 9-4 | 247-4 
der crops ...... 2:1 7-1 8:6} 10-6) 10:6| 14-1 | 671-4 | i 
—_—_—- te { f 


This is not to say that the powerful stimulus of “ socialist 
competition ” (i.e. friendly contests for record outputs be- 
tween several shops in one factory or among a number of 
factories in a single industry) is no longer a potent force in 
Soviet Russia. Encouraged by the official Press and by 
trained propagandists, such competitions are now being 
organised on a national scale. 

All these efforts are designed to regain that striking indus- 
trial momentum which was a feature of the first Five-Year 
Plan, and of the second Plan until the summer of 1937. 
Similar steps’ are being taken in agriculture. The latter 
measures are most significant this year in view of the setback 
of the 1938 harvest, when the vital grain crops decreased by 
21 per cent. compared with the record yield of 1937 
(Table ID. 








II. Gross PRODUCTION OF GRAIN AND INDUSTRIAL CROPS 
(In millions of centners) 


1938 as 
1913 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | percent. 
| of 1913 


ii 801-0 | 894-0 | 901-0 | 827-3 | 

















27-3 |1,202-9 | 949-9 | 118-6 

on (raw) ss... 4 1-8] 17:2! 23:9| 25-8| 26:9 363-5 
Flax (fibre)......... 3: 5-3 5-5 5-8 | 5-46) 165-5 
Sugar beet ........- 109-0 | 113-6 | 162-1 | 168-3 | 218-6 | 166-8 | 153-0 
Oil seed ........006 21:'5| 36-9] 42:7| 42:3] 51-1| 46-6 | 216-7 








The severe drought last summer in several important 
regions led some foreign observers to predict a serious food 
shortage in the winter and this spring. The shortage did not 
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eventuate. In some of the res 0 comteet it os me Ae pnt 
brief periods when there was a sa ; 

of dairy products, fish and fresh meat. The cause of this, how- 
ever, could be traced in large part to inefficient distribution ; 
and the failure of refrigeration facilities to expand in pro- 
portion to the growth of supplies was a contributory factor. 
It is certain that if such a drought had occurred in Tsarist 
days famine would have been inevitable in several parts of 
the country. As it is, the mechanisation of agriculture and 
the elimination of inefficient small holdings by collectivisa- 
tion made it possible to secure a grain yield last season 18 
per cent. greater than that of 1913. : 

There was a shortage of finished textiles again last winter. 
This shortage was not due, however, to decreased agri- 
cultural production, the output of cotton and flax in 1938 
being substantially at the level of 1936. The fact is that 
demand and national purchasing power in the U.S.S.R. have 
been for many years running far ahead of supply, even 
though supply rises annually. 

The persistent spread between demand and supply needs 
narrowing. Therein lies one explanation for the energy with 
which the country is now swinging into the vital spring sow- 
ing campaign. The speed with which 500,000 square miles of 
cultivated land will be sown should in large measure deter- 
mine the success of the harvest. It is planned, in most regions, 
to complete the sowing in six or seven days. 

Unusual Government measures this spring reflect the 
official concern to get the agricultural year off to a good 
start. It is realised that unfavourable preliminary conditions 
must be overcome by more efficient organisation. Little snow 
has fallen during the past winter, resulting in a 
amount of necessary moisture, and exceptionally low tem- 
peratures this spring have frozen the soil in many places to a 
considerable depth. 

One important step by the Commissariat for Agriculture 
to encourage greater speed during the sowing period has 
been to remove the restrictions on the consumption of fuel 
by agricultural machinery. This measure is particularly sig- 
nificant because obviously the lag in oil output had made it 
necessary to penalise users who exceeded the fixed norms of 
consumption. 

Another measure, and probably a more effective one, has 
been the Government’s guarantee of double pay for the 
crucial period of planting to all agricultural workers, includ- 
ing tractor drivers. Wage payments, under the collective farm 
system, are made by the individual farm from the proceeds 
of the compulsory sale of products to the Government. Part 
of the wage is paid in kind and, after a good harvest, most 
peasant households are able to sell a considerable surplus 
of their share of the produce in the open market. 


Mechanised Agriculture 


Yet, though administrative measures to stimulate greater 
individual effort are significant, the Kremlin basically relies 
upon the steady growth of mechanisation in agricultural pro- 
cesses to raise productivity (Table III. 


III. MECHANISATION OF SoviET AGRICULTURE: TRACTORS, 
COMBINES, Etc. 


(In thousands) 
we ee <n 
| 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 perce. 
phitinkdis cient eR ee ee a ae et 
Tractors ..<c.ses0ses 210-9 | 276-4 | 360-3 | 422-7 | 454-5 | 483-5 | 229.3 
Combines ......... 25-4| 32-3| 50-3| 87-8 | 128-8 | 153-5 | 604-3 
Internal 
tion and steam 
Seecbeoal 0| 60:9! 69-1] 72-4| 77-9| 83-8 | 174-6 
Complex and 
in 120-3 | 121-9 | 120-1 | 123-7 | 126-1 | 130-8 | 708-7 
WeORovesecessseecs 26-6 63°7 | 96-2 | 144-5 | 195-8 | 736-1 
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countryside is still small in proportion to the number of 
collective farms. There is a great deal to be done yet on the 
land already in use. 

There are only two tractors and 1.5 combines to each 
collective farm. The distribution of other agricultural 
machinery is even thinner. Thus, when the harvest is com- 
pleted in one part of the country it is necessary to transport 
tractors and combines to other regions which take in their 
crops later. Manpower, of course, remains a vital factor in 
the countryside, but the authorities aim to reduce hand- 
labour in agriculture to a minimum. Hence, again, the 


primary importance of machinery. 


Motors and Motoring 
in Switzerland 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tuts year’s Geneva Motor Show apparently proved a great 
success. The number of exhibits was higher than last year, 
and the motor car and lorry section includes the stands of 
65 firms, 17 American, 15 German, 12 French, five Italian, 
three Czecho-Slovakian, three Swiss, one Belgian and nine 
British. Among the 14 exhibitors of motor cycles four are 
British, and the pedal cycle section includes five British out 
of 22. 

The motor thade has been much developed in Switzer- 
land during the past ten years, and there are now 197 
firms selling motor vehicles and 650 garages together em- 
ploying 17,000 workers. But though the motor trade is 
relatively new as an important occupation, the motor in- 
dustry has a long history in Switzerland. 

The first internal combustion motor was built in 1888 
at Frauenfeld by Mr de Martini, a few weeks before Mr 
Saurer built a similar one at Arbon. This was the begin- 
ning of the Swiss motor industry. In 1913 there were 6 
motor cycle factories (of which 3 still remain), 7 motor car 
factories (all of which have disappeared) and 5 motor lorry 
factories (of which 4 still exist, namely, Saurer, Berna, 
Arbenz and F.B.W.). In that year, motor exports reached 
a value of £1 million. 

There was a boom after the war, and in 1921 motor ex- 
ports totalled £2,840,000. Then the Swiss motor industry 
was hard hit by foreign competition and the last motor car 
factory closed down in 1927. Efforts have since been con- 
centrated on the manufacture of heavy vehicles. In the last 
ten years or so the value of motor exports has averaged 
about £1,200,000 a year, while annual imports have been 
valued at about £2,500,000. During the period 1931-37, 
Switzerland imported 4,229 British motor cars and 3,904 
British motor cycles. Since 1937, however, imports of British 
cars and motor cycles has dwindled, mainly owing to the 
competition of cheaper Italian, French, German and 
American cars. Most of the American vehicles are now 
assembled in Switzerland, which means an important saving 
in Customs duties. 

Meanwhile Swiss people have become keen motorists. On 
May 25, 1905, M. Chessex, of Montreux, was the first to 
cross the Simplon Pass (6,562 ft.) on a Swiss Martini car, 
and later in the same year Count Cognard, driving a 
Peugeot, climbed to the Saint Gothard Pass (6,935 ft.). 
Until 1932, when a Federal law regulated and unified motor 
traffic regulations, motor cars were banned by several can- 
tons, or allowed only on certain roads and on certain days. 

The number of motor vehicles in Switzerland, which was 

11,331 in 1913 (5,411 motor cars, 920 lorries, and 5,000 
motor cycles) rose to 120,800 in 1937 (73,100 motor cars, 
19,500 lorries and 28,200 motor cycles), or one motor 
vehicle to every 35 inhabitants. The yearly increase in the 
number of motor vehicles is about 2,500, and nearly 9,000 
are imported every year. The Swiss market is not unim- 
portant, and the British motor car industry might look 
to Switzerland to increase its sales. 
4 Motoring, which is a chief item in the modern tourist 
industry, is now an important asset to the Swiss economy. 
The good condition of roads, the attraction of the splendid 
scenery of the Alpine passes, and the special facilities given to 
foreign tourists, every year attract an increasing number 
of foreigners. In 1938, 432,295 foreign motor cars came 
to Switzerland; that is, nearly 1,300,000 persons who, on 
the average, spent 24 days in the country, and left a sum 
estimated at 75 million francs (about £4,623,200) in Switzer- 
land, entered by car. 
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Nazi Economics 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The long and interesting discussion of my book on 
“The Economic Recovery of Germany, 1933-38,” in your 
issue of April Ist, raises far too many points to be dealt with 
in a letter. But I should be grateful for the opportunity io 
make some observations on one or two of the controversial 
matters at issue. 

First, on a small point of detail, you say of me: “He 
entirely fails to mention that there is a very large flight from 
the land, discussed with every semblance of alarm throughout 
the Nazi Press.” In actual fact I devoted five pages, pages 
114-19, to an analysis of this very problem, in the course of 
which I cited the official German estimate of a decrease of 
700,000 in the agricultural population between 1932 and 1938. 

‘she comparison which you make between the German 
and British employment figures for 1929 and 1937-38 is, 
I submit, in reality an unfair one, for many reasons. To men- 
tion only two: in 1929 Germany was at the peak of a very 
intense cyclical boom, fed—in spite of reparations—by a 
large, most abnormal and necessarily transient, net import 
of foreign capital. In Great Britain conditions in that year 
were by no means those of high general prosperity. On the 
other hand, the Germany of 1937-38 had no importation of 
foreign capital and, unlike Britain, no foreign investments 
on which to draw whether for capital or income. In general, 
your argument reminds me of the old Free Trade contro- 
versy, where the Free Trader proved, by comparing the 
figures at the bottom of a preceding slump with those at the 
top of a subsequent boom, that Free Trade was the source 
of England’s prosperity; while the tariff reformer, by revers- 
ing the process, was equally convinced that he had proved 
the opposite. Towards the end of your review you say: 
“Whether by good fortune or by good management, English 
economic policy has done just as well in the creation of 
employment and infinitely better in the enhancement of the 
standard of living. We have no reason to fear any fair com- 
parison.” But quite irrespective of the validity of your com- 
parison (are there no unemployed in England to-day?), by 
its introduction you are drawing a red herring across the 
trail of my book. It was no part of my purpose to compare 
the economic development of Germany and England since 
1929 or 1932, nor have I done so. 

I can assure you that I am not “ bemused by the German 
success in reaching full employment.” A democratic country 
might well say: “What shall it profit us if we reach full 
employment by these means and lose our own soul in the 
process? ” 

The vital point at issue between us, as I see it, is this:) 
I hold that the economic recovery of Germany since 1933 is 
an economic phenomenon of great interest and importance, 
and one which deserves to be studied by economists for its 
own sake. You appear to hold that its only actual and poten- 
tial interest is as a study in the economics of war. 

I see an economic experiment which has hitherto been 
largely, though by no means wholly (your comment on the 
Second Four-Year Plan is wide of the mark), subordinated 
to strengthening the military power and resources of Ger- 
many. Even so, it has absorbed more than six million unem- 
Ployed with hardly any rise in prices, in spite of an infla- 
tionist type of finance. Does this not merit the attention of 
the economist? But I see also an experiment, which could 
at any time be switched over to raising the standard of living 
to a much higher level, combined with at least the possibility 
of a large measure of control over the trade cycle. 

Surely it is only a mind bemused by political prejudice 
which could assert that the economic events of the last six 
years in Germany, and the possibilities for the future which 
this experiment holds, “ have little or no relevance to the 
economics of a peace-loving community.” For the same 
technique could be used by Germany to produce the 
desiderata of peace as has been used, to so great an extent, 
to produce the desiderata of war. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. W. Gumesaup. 


Cambridge. 


Letter to the Editor 
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{1. An injustice was done Mr Guillebaud by the phrasing 
of our comment on his treatment of the Nazi agricultural 
policy. The point of our comment was that it is misleading 
to give a glowing description of the privileged status of the 
Peasant without simultaneously mentioning the flight from 
the land, The fact that, a hundred pages away, there is a 
discussion of the agricultural employment problem, is not 
‘ complete defence. But the words used failed to make this 
clear. 

2. It is true that in a financial sense Germany was more 
prosperous than Great Britain in 1929. But so far as concerns 
employment (which is alone relevant to the argument in 
question), the unemployment percentages, as was mentioned 
in our article, were 10.3 in Great Britain and 9.6 in Ger- 
many—i.e. close enough to make 1929 an eminently fair 
basis for comparison of unemployment experience. This being 
so, Mr Guillebaud’s simile of Free Trade-Protection con- 
troversy is quite beside the point. 

3. Our assertion that British economic policy has done 
just as well in the creation of employment holds good. Mr 
Guillebaud’s parenthetic reference to the continued existence 
of unemployment in England suggests that he is unable to 
distinguish between the creation of employment and the 
reduction of unemployment. If so, he is indeed “ bemused 
by the German success in reaching full employment.” 

4. The usefulness of the Nazi experiment as a model 
relevant to a peace-time economy depends entirely on the 
assertion that it “could at any time be switched over to 
raising the standard of living.” Mr Guillebaud thinks it 
could be so switched over. He cannot know. Moreover, when 
the Nazis were pursuing their economic ideas without the 
aid of re-armarnent their success was partial and indifferent. 
When the Nazi system has successfully beaten swords into 
ploughshares and not until then will it become of relevance 
to the economics of a peace-loving community.—Eprror. } 
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Books and Publications 


Catholicism v. Weltanschauung 


In 1937, Mr William Teeling published a book called 
“The Pope in Politics,” in which he criticised the political 
policy of the Vatican for its sympathies with Fascism—a 
policy more recently somewhat obscured by the gallant stand 
of Pius XI against paganism and racial creeds. The ten- 
dency to identify the Catholic Church with the totali- 
tarian idea, he argued, was not only doubtful wisdom so 
far as world affairs were concerned, but also a danger to 
the unity of the Church itself, as between the New World 
and the Old. 

At the basis of Vatican policy was its abhorrence of Bol- 
shevism as the most dangerous of modern threats to those 
institutions of family and church which are fundamental 
to Catholic philosophy. The error was in assuming that 
Fascist opposition to Bolshevism was a sufficient ground for 
coming to terms with the Fascist dictators and working 
successfully with them. 

In Italy the policy had had some success, viewed from the 
standpoint of the welfare of the Italian people. But that 
was because Italy was predominantly Catholic and the 
College of Cardinals predominantly Italian: the Church 
was looked to as the natural body to supply certain needs; 
and the authorities understood those needs. In Germany, 
the same policy had met with disastrous failure: the in- 
ternal situation was greatly different; and the authorities in 
Rome were largely ignorant of the differences. Catholics 
in America and other democratic countries were being alien- 
ated without any positive gains to justify the risk. 


Mr Teeling’s new book* is a further and more detailed 


* “Crisis for Christianity.” 


By William Teeling. Gifford. 
320 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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examination of the German problem, justifying in the main 
his earlier conclusions. Primarily, therefore, it is addressed to 
those persons who are particularly concerned with the 
religious situation in Germany, and especially to those of 
Mr Teeling’s own faith. But for others who wish to under- 
stand the many currents in the present flow of history, 
there is also much in this book which is of value, 

In the first place, though Mr Teeling is a critic of Vatican 
policy, he is a critic from within. His statements of Catholic 
arguments and intentions are, for that reason, a healthy cor- 
rective to a good deal that has been written of late upon 
the significance of the Papal throne. Catholicism has its 
own ends, which are not essentially those of either democracy 
or totalitarianism, and shifts in policy or utterance de- 
signed to achieve those ends should not be too hastily 
assumed to signify the taking of sides in the more immediate 
political struggle. 

Secondly, Mr Teeling has concerned himself with a single 
question: What is happening to the Catholic Church in 
Germany? To find the beginnings of his answer he has gone 
back as far as the seventeenth century rivalry between 
Northern and Southern Germany. He gives a detailed study 
of the Catholic Social Movement in Germany and of the 
organisation of| young workers’ fraternities on a national 
basis which arose out of it; and he dwells particularly on the 
development of the Centre Party as the dominant line of 
political Catholicism in Germany, attempting to interpret 
Papal teaching in a policy of educational rights and social 
development, opposition to nationalism and adherence to 
constitutional practice. 

He shows, from his own investigations over the past two 
years, how the dissolution of the party by the Nazis has 
brought with it, on the one hand, the collapse of the Catho- 
lic Social structure and, on the other, the bewilderment of 
the older political Catholics who are ignorant of any other 
form of organisation and, even more, of the problems now to 
be met. This exposition suits Mr Teeling’s powers of obser- 
vation and recording ability particularly well. 

The third cause for commendation in this book is Mr 

Teeling’s examination of the place of Herr Rosenberg and 
his philosophy in the National Socialist order. The tendency 
of most writers has been to regard this as a relatively unim- 
portant matter, and to concentrate on the more general effects 
of radio propaganda and mass demonstrations as the signi- 
ficant factors in the outlook of the German people. Mr 
Teeling shows that it is not with the mass of the German 
people that Herr Rosenberg is working, but with the leaders 
in the Nazi Party, and particularly with the youth organisa- 
tions. 
Already, in a hundred schools in Germany, the new ideas 
are being taught; a thousand young men are being sent out 
each year into key positions in the State after a four-year 
course in the Weltanschauung orthodoxy. Among the present 
200,000 S.S. men the faith is dominant. This is the most 
significant factor of all for Catholicism; its importance 
in international politics cannot be disregarded cither. 


Books Received 


A History of the Cobden Club. Written by Members of the 
Club. (London.) Cobden-Sanderson, 87 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The Liberal Year Book for 1939. (London) The Liberal Pub- 
lication t, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 274 
pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


The National Union of Manufacturers. List of Members, 1939. 
(London) National Union of Manufacturers, 6 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C.1. 451 pages. Ss. net. 


Fairplay’s Annual Summary of British Shipping Finance. 
“ Fairplay,” 51/56 Palmerston House, E.C.2. 

571 pages. 21s. post free. 
State Conservation of Resources. By C. J. Hynning. (Wash- 
ington) National Resources Committee. 116 pages. 15 cents. 


Plan and Serve. By A. P. Young. (London) Management Pub- 
lications Trust. 140 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Outlook for Profits 


RE-BUDGET discussion this year has been concerned 

with the modern economic alchemy by which the 
Government creates incomes before it taxes them. The 
measurement of taxable capacity, in which The 
Economist's analyses of industrial profits have played their 
part during the past thirty years, has been pushed into the 
background. Hence, a reduction of 9.9 per cent. in the 
profits of 656 industrial companies whose reports were 
published during the first quarter of this year seems almost 
incidental to the fiscal problem of 1939-40. Already events 
have overtaken the published Defence Estimates; it may 
well be necessary to borrow more than the £350 millions 
already announced. But since our fiscal health—no less 
than the magnitude of the burden to be financed—demands 
that taxable capacity should be closely scrutinised, The 
Economist's profits records have not entirely lost their 
relevance. 

Industrial profits first showed a setback for the 
September quarter of 1938 with a modest fall of 1.4 per 
cent., which was succeeded by a fall of 4.4 per cent. in 
the December quarter. Last quarter’s experience, as 
Table I on this page shows, was not far removed from that 
of a different list of 596 companies whose reports were 
published in the first quarter of 1931. The new index of 
profits, which was introduced in The Economist of 
January 14th this year (and is reproduced in Table ITI), 
shows a fall from 130.3 (July, 1935-June, 1936 = 100) for 
the twelve months ended December, 1938, to 127.1 for the 
twelve months ended March, 1939. Neither the fall in the 
March quarter, nor the decline in our new index between 
December last and March, provides an accurate measure of 
the fall in taxable industrial profits which must be taken 
into account by the Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
Tuesday. The fiscal year includes company results to 
March 31st, and reports bearing this date represent over 
16 per cent. of the total in the average year. Hence, nothing 
more than an interim guess is possible regarding the fall 
in industrial profits which will be assessed for income-tax 
purposes in 1939-40. Taking the total profits reported for 
the nine months since last June, the fall represents no more 
than 6} per cent. But the June quarter reports (which 
cover an average accounting period to about February 8th) 
will certainly depress this average. An informed guess 


suggests the possibility of a decline in industrial profits 
relevant to the current fiscal year of the order of 7} per 
cent. But this figure must be regarded as provisional, since 
little more than one-tenth of the profits which are normally 
to be expected during the second quarter have so far been 
reported. 

First quarter companies in 1937 reported, on the 
average, to December 21st of the preceding year, and there 
is NO reason to suppose that this date has changed signifi- 
cantly. Hence the total profits, after debenture interest, of 
the 656 companies included in the latest quarter’s sample, 
which fell from £98,549,191 to £89,651,061, cover several 
months of sharply falling industrial activity about a year 
ago, and have obtained no benefit from the slight improve- 
ment of the present spring. Compared with a fall of 6} per 
cent. in business activity, however, a fall of 9.9 per cent. 
in industrial profits arising in the calendar year 1938 can- 
not be reckoned extreme, for they are subject to an element 
of “ gearing” and respond more than proportionately to a 
given industrial stimulus, whether positive of negative. 

Important stabilising influences are to be found, however, 
in the profits of companies reporting during the first 
quarter. Banking profits, of course, are excluded from our 
reckoning, but of the five groups whose profits exceeded 
£10 millions (the detailed figures are set out in Table A 
on page 229) two showed minor falls, two showed increases 
of 33 and 7 per cent., and only one—though that one is the 
large miscellaneous group—a significant fallof 18 per cent. 
Shops and stores, electric light and power, and tobacco 
reports are an annual feature among first quarter com- 
panies, and the profits they reveal are usually less sus- 
ceptible to recession than those of industry at large. In 
fact, the 75 companies in these three groups increased their 
profits slightly from {32,687,315 to £33,076,076, and thus 
accounted for nearly 37 per cent. of the total’ profits 
reported last quarter. The influence of such large com- 
panies as F. W. Woolworth, Imperial Tobacco and the 
large electricity undertakings is clearly evident in these 
figures. 

When the profits are examined industry by industry, 
however, interesting differences are revealed. Heavy in- 
dustry had a profitable year in 1938, and the earnings of 
40 companies in the iron, coal and steel trades reported 
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TABLE II.—DIvISION OF PROFITS (FIRST QUARTER COMPANIES) 
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1929.......00008 18:2 | 60-7 21:1 4:89 5:3 14-7 10-9 
1930,...cccceees 19-7 61-9 18:4 4-89 5:8 13-0 10-0 
BODE icccesioves 21:7 62-1 16-2 4-82 5-6 10-7 8-5 
GOR. ikiveisns 21:5 | 68-9 9-6 4:80 4:9 9:9 8-7 
1933...ccccssees 24:0 | 63-8 12:2 4:77 5-0 8-9 7-5 
O34... ..ccccees 22-1 59-4 18-5 4-73 4:9 9-8 7:5 
RODE. sctinceescon 20:8 59-8 19-4 4-64 5-1 11-0 8-3 
1936.......000000 19-1 58:7 22:2 4°51 5-3 12:6 9-2 
1937... cccccesee 19:8 56-6 23°6 4:39 5-8 14-4 10-1 
1938.......0000+ 17-0 53-3 29-7 4:22 5:5 15-8 10-2 
1939. ...ccseeeee 18-4 53-9 27-7 4-20 5:2 13-9 9-2 
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TABLE IJI.—THE ECONOMIST PROFITS INDEX 
(July, 1935-June, 1936 = 100) 
First Second Third Fourth 


Year Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
RODD ccaccccsrecenatercsac sd es 113-0 113-1 
19390 ..scoscccoccensccccce 113°8 116°5 115-5 111-7 
BOSE i nccccccnsvescgilivede 107-4 101-3 93-6 87-2 
1932 ....ccccccccemoceate 81-7 73:3 69-9 69-1 
BOSS ..ccccccescevetecsate 66-3 67-6 66:8 68 +5 
BOGE. ..ccessnssonronioses 70-1 74:6 76-7 79°7 
BIE wactcsnccennecdinsese 83-8 88-9 90-2 92-4 
BUD cibicncocssccheosoves 96-6 100-0 102-0 104-5 
BODE i civisnccesdcensnsece 108-6 118-3 120-9 125-2 
BOS .cccceccsccnccssescee 128-7 131-7 131-6 130-3 
BP De Kinivecacsanendascees 127-1 : 


The method of calculation of this index was explained in 
The Economist of January 14, 1939. Each figure refers to the 
profits earned by companies reporting In the four quarters ending 
with that against which the figure 1s recorded. Earnings are 
related to the base period by the chain method. 


last quarter showed an increase of 3.81 per cent., from 
£10,131,531 to £10,517,829. The steel industry, endowed 
with re-armament orders, and able to resist pressure ior 
reduced prices until the beginning of this year, has taken 
the recession in its stride, and with output now running 
close to record levels it is highly probable that steel profits 
will still be impressive a year hence. Not all large concerns, 
however, provide a cushion to meet falling profits. ‘Ihe 
38 companies in the textile group, whose reported profits 
last quarter hardly exceeded a quarter of the previous 
year’s level, are dominated by Courtaulds, whose experi- 
ence last year was the worst in the company’s recent 
history. And reductions in profits considerably higher than 
the average (though not of the greatest absolute import- 
ance to the total) are recorded by rubber companies (59.1 
per cent.), shipping (27.8 per cent.), tea (29.0 per cent.), 
newspapers and printing (16.7 per cent.) and miscellaneous 
industrial companies (18.0 per cent.). 

Table B on page 229 analyses the dividend rates declared 
during the past quarter, and provides a comparison of 
equity dividend rates with those of the preceding year. Of 
the twenty-five groups which are represented, no more 
than four show increases, and these—tramway, food, 
tobacco, and warehouse companies—may be regarded 
as special cases. But reference to Table II on page 201 
suggests that the ordinary shareholder has fared as well as 
he could expect in a period of declining earnings. Out of 
a total pool of divisible profits itself reduced by nearly 
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10 per cent., the proportion paid in preference dividends 
has naturally tended to increase, to 18.4 per cent. of the 
total, compared with 17.0 per cent. of the higher profits 
of a similar, though not identical, sample of companies 
which reported in the first quarter of 1938. The ordinary 
shareholder has actually received a slightly higher propor- 
tion (though a lower cash sum) from the pool, and reserve 
policy has been tempered accordingly. It would be pre- 
mature, however, to read any special significance into the 
slight proportionate reduction in amounts carried to 
reserves, to 27.7 per cent. for the latest quarter. With the 
exception of 1938, which was a year of record earnings, the 
proportion of profits ploughed back is still the highest for 
any first quarter over more than a decade. The same con- 
clusion is suggested by a comparison of equity earnings 
and dividend rates which are shown in the same table. 
The 646 companies whose reports were published in the 
first quarter of 1938 disclosed earnings at the rate of 15.8 
per cent., while their average ordinary dividend amounted 
to 10.2 per cent. The latest sample of companies shows 
equity earnings of 13.9 per cent. and ordinary dividend 
payments averaging 9.2 per cent. on a very similar total 
ordinary capital. The contraction of the ploughed-back 
margin from 5.6 per cent. to 4.7 per cent. is a new, but 
hardly surprising, feature of the past quarter’s reports. 

So far industrial profits have dipped to a relatively 
limited extent. It may well be that the business improve- 
ment which now appears to be in progress will check any 
repetition of the normal cyclical movement in industrial 
earnings, if “normal” can be said to have any precise 
meaning where profits are concerned. But, to summarise 
the outlook in terms of our new index of profits, no repe- 
tition of the fall from the peak of 116.5 in 1930 to ihe 
trough of 66.3 at the beginning of 1933 seems in prospect. 
And since the economic case for increased taxation may 
well be stronger a year hence than it is to-day, the pros- 
pect of nothing more than a modest reaction in industrial 
earning power for the next few months, followed by a posi- 
lve recovery at least in certain sections of domestic 
industry, is to be welcomed. This conclusion may not be 
entirely consoling to the ordinary shareholder. Indecd, if 
the gradual assimilation of the economic system to a war- 
time basis proceeds to the point of full employment and 
defence priorities, he may have to prepare himself for the 


possibility of some form of dividend control, on the 
German model. 


The Stock Exchanges’ Future 


(By a Stock Exchange Correspondent) 


O thoughtful observer of modern financial tendencies 

can fail to detect the intimations of fundamental 
change in the structure. of the security dealing organisation 
in this country. Within the exchanges themselves—among 
the members constituting the London Stock Exchange, for 
example—trealisation of the magnitude of the issues in- 
volved and interest in their solution on radical lines may 
be said, as yet, to be individual. rather than collective. It 
was, therefore, an event of some significance when Mr R. B. 
Pearson, in the brief interval between laying down his 
office of Chairman of the retiring Committee for General 
and his election to the same office for the year 


_ 1939-40, took the opportunity presented by the annual 


dinner of the Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange to 
express views which may well possess far-reaching impli- 
cations, The tenor of Mr Pearson’s remarks may be 
epitomised by two of his sentences : — 

I look on this legislation (the “Share Pushing” Bill), 
which is passing through Parliament at the moment, as a 
significant warning to those of us who are members of the 
s nent ene Oat ore 8 Re Bee 
when we . . . who are subject to discipline, who i 
aie : b a who are indeed 
In the development of his argument, Mr Pearson sug- 

gested that the importance for brokers of the “ Share 


Pushing ” Bill lay less in its actual terms than in marking 
a definite phase in the development of stockbroking. He 
left it to be inferred that it would be contrary to the ex- 
perience of other professions if the legislature were to dis- 
interest itself in future developments, but he directly 
Suggested that the co-operation “to the utmost” of all 
genuine broking organisations was necessary to make their 
own machinery adequate and efficient. 

Such phrases give a powerful, though personal, lead to 
those in financial and political circles who fear that the 
Organisation and control of the stock-dealing industry in 
this country lags far behind banking, insurance and the 
learned professions. In fact, stockbroking appears to be 
one of the few to show a definite inability to keep abreast 
of the times during the past fifty years. In this period, 
the investing public has enormously expanded. Thanks to 
the increasing use of telephones, private exchanges and the 


teleprinter, communications have been ed up, and as 
a result of the centrifugal effect on distribution of 


business, the relative predominance of the central London 
market has tended to decline. Provincial exchanges, 
though still mainly feeders to the London market, to-day 
transact between themselves a ion of their 


own business. Again, direct dealings, from the most reput- 
able type of transaction between banks and discount houses 
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down the scale to the wholly undesirable transaction in 
unmarketable securities, have taken an increasing volume 
of business from the market in recent years. And outside 
share marketing organisations, ranging from the lightest 
shade of grey to the deepest black, have appropriated 
a significant proportion of business. The multiplication and 
diversification of these dealing agencies has proceeded in 
an entirely unco-ordinated manner. Dealers in stocks and 
shares owe allegiance to no central authority, their business 
standards and methods vary greatly, and there is no means 
either of formulating or expressing the views of the profes- 
sion on any particular matter. Such anarchical conditions 
must encourage disorder and possibly abuses, and, while 
the legislature may tackle part of the problem piecemeal, 
no effective solution on broad lines seems feasible unless 
there is the necessary degree of domestic control within 
the profession itself. The first, and most important—as 
well as the most difficult—step in this direction would be 
to establish closer association between the existing recog- 
nised Stock Exchanges. But it would be idle to under- 
estimate the constitutional, practical and personal obstacles 
which have first to be, surmounted. 

The three principal broking organisations represented at 
the Provincial Brokers’ dinner included the London Stock 
Exchange, the Associated Stock Exchanges and the Pro- 
vincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange. The professional life of 
members of the London Stock Exchange is absolutely con- 
trolled by their elected Committee. The Council of the 
Associated Stock Exchanges, however, is hardly more than 
a consultative body consisting of delegates from the 
twenty-two Provincial Exchanges in the Association. The 
organisation of the Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange is 
as all-embracing as conditions allow, but since its 332 
members are spread throughout the British Isles (excepting 
only London and the provincial centres which have their 
own exchanges) difficulties of a constitutional and disciplin- 
ary mature are necessarily considerable. To secure the 
necessary degree of collaboration for a comprehensive brok- 
ing organisation, in these circumstances, would call for the 
surrender of individual and local independence and a 
general assimilation of rules and practice, which could 
only be achieved by an infinity of work and patience. In 
“ The Book of the Stock Exchange,” Mr F. E. Armstrong 
records the great, though abortive, effort which was made 
forty years ago to secure the adoption of a standard code 
of laws by the Associated Exchanges. The defection of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow (whose independent attitude on 
certain occasions in recent years will be recalled) was 
largely responsible for the failure of the attempt. The sub- 
Committee laid down the task regretfully, expressing the 
hope that a new generation would think again, and their 
faith finds an echo in the views of Mr C. H. Goode, 
President of the Council of the Associated Exchanges, who 
has recently suggested the general adoption of the Rules 
of the London Stock Exchange. 


More than this, however, will be necessary if the security- 
dealing profession is to present a united front to the legis- 
lature, to the financial world and to the public. It might 
well be unavoidable, in the long run, to create a super 
governing body possessing plenary powers. Such a con- 
ception may be unpalatable to a highly individualistic pro- 
fession, but undue delay might exact a grievous penalty if 
the growth of competitive dealing agencies continues at 
its present pace. It must be recognised, however, that apart 
from differences of practice there are fundamental diver- 
gences of interest to be reconciled or, at least, balanced. 
It should be possible to devise some effective constitutional 
apparatus—a federal type of structure—to unify the 
general direction of policy, without attempting first to solve 
such difficult problems as the co-ordination of the London 
jobbing system with the provincial “ shunting ” organisa- 
tions. Provincial dealers naturally aim at increasing their 
share of the available trade; London, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the defence of its established broking and 
jobbing channels, and argues that the maintenance of the 
marketing and quotation facilities on which the activities 
of other centres finally depend, justifies and requires the 
canalisation of dealings. But, for the time being, each ex- 
change must place the direct interests of its members first, 
and any attempt to rationalise the whole system at too early 
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a stage would involve such wholesale adjustment of estab- 
lished interests as to predestine failure for the whole ven- 
ture. The first stage in association, therefore, might be to 
codify the common elements in the rules and practices of 
the recognised exchanges and brokers’ associations, and to 
delegate all matters within this sphere to a representative 
council, reserving freedom of action to the individual 
authorities within certain defined areas. 

Mr Pearson’s speech itself provides a guide in this direc- 
tion, for it analysed the powers with which the governing 
body of any well-managed association of stockbrokers must 
be endowed. These comprise admission and expulsion of 
members, compilation and alteration of rules and regula- 
tions, and the granting or refusal, without giving reasons, 
of trading facilities. A large measure of common agreement 
under these heads would enable the profession to tackle 
decisively the problem of agency, to evolve measures for 
counteracting the diversion of business through non-pro- 
fessional channels, to contrive machinery for securing the 
maximum freedom of dealings, to establish formal stan- 
dards of proficiency on which admission to the 
stockbroking profession would be granted, and to co-operate 
towards the elimination of abuses in outside dealings. 

If the leaders of the stockbroking community throughout 
the country realise the present opportunity for action on 
these broad lines, they will be performing a public service 
which will ultimately provide benefit for their own business 
associations. But if, through undue emphasis on established 
interests and local considerations, the opportunity is 
allowed to pass, the time may come when the reform of 
the nation’s security-dealing organisation will be rudely 
handled by some external authority. The experience of 
Wall Street provides an object lesson from which a 
valuable moral can be drawn. The chairman of the London 
Stock Exchange Committee has made his own position 
clear, and the way for exploratory discussions between the 
authorities immediately concerned is open. 
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LL EARNED and jealously 
guarded is the KLM record 

for punctuality. It is efficiency 
in all departments—in planes, in 
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Money in Perspective.—Looking back over recent 
weeks it is easy to see why money and discount rates have 
stiffened. The political tension drove out of London the 
final remains of foreign hot money and also a certain 
quantity of more permanent balances. The latter were also 
tempted to take advantage of the premium on the forward 
dollar, which yielded a fair profit on temporary transfers 
of funds to New York. Add to this the Easter currency 
withdrawals, which added some £9 millions to the note 
circulation, and also a natural desire of bankers to hold 
rather more cash than usual and also to confine their bill 
purchases to the shorter dates, and it is easy to understand 
the rise in rates. Nevertheless, no one is ready to admit 
that we are entering an era of dearer money, and indeed 
there is every reason why the policy of cheap money should 
be maintained. The clearing banks are still renewing their 
regular loans at 3-1 per cent., according to collateral, 
though in most cases an additional 4 per cent. is being 
charged for new loans. A rise in loan rates was rejected 
by the clearing bank representatives at their meeting early 
this week. Three months’ bills eased on Thursday from 13 
to 14 per cent., and early June maturities are no higher 
than }# per cent. Although June is a popular date, this 
disparity also illustrates the banks’ preference for the 
shorter bills. One question is whether the authorities could 
have done anything more to prevent this temporary strin- 
gency. Bankers say that the recent pressure for money has 
not been nearly so keen as it was last September, and there 
is also evidence that the authorities have given a fair 
amount of help. In spite of the Exchange Account’s recent 
support to sterling, public deposits have not been unduly 
high, though they have risen to {22.1 millions this week. 
On April 1st and again on April 8th £3 millions was cut 
off the Treasury bill tender, while during the past fort- 
night there has been special buying, first of June bills and 
later of July bills, 1,4 per cent. being paid for July 
maturities. There is little doubt that these purchases were 
made for the Exchange Account, for in spite of the 
Account’s gold sales tap issues of Treasury bills have 
remained nearly unchanged during recent weeks, while 
there has been no inordinate increase in public deposits. 
Thus the Account must have been investing the sterling 
in tender Treasuries bought in the market, and in future 
weeks, as these bills mature and are replaced, there will 
be a new change-over from “tender” to “tap.” The 
authorities, therefore, can claim to have done a fair 
amount, while the market is not grumbling at the fact that 
bills are at last showing a profit. On the other hand, the 
Easter currency withdrawals from the banks could have 
been foreseen, and in the week before Easter bankers’ 
deposits dropped momentarily to £91.9 millions. It might 
have minimised the disturbance if more special buying had 
been in evidence before Easter, so as to have prevented this 
temporary drop in bankers’ deposits. In any case there is 
no public interest to be served by dearer money, though 
the damage done by rising rates will be small if they are 
confined to the money market. 
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Marine War Risks Reinsurance.—The Govern- 
ment’s scheme for reinsuring the war risks of cargoes at 
sea has received a general welcome. Not only has it spared 
British traders the drastic increases in rates which, in 
self-defence, insurers would otherwise have imposed, but 
it has actually produced reductions. Government reinsur- 
ance facilities are limited to shipments to and from the 
United Kingdom, for the obvious intention is to give 
British trade the protection which the insurance market 
cannot provide except at ruinously high rates and at the 
risk of a repetition of the market disorganisation of last 
September. Further, the relief is in respect of hostilities 
against this country—‘ King’s Enemy Risks ”—leaving 
other more manageable war risks to be borne by the 
market. This significant State assumption of liability in 
time of peace has enabled underwriters and companies to 
quote rates as low as 1s. 6d. per cent. for shipments to and 
from the United Kingdom and the near Continent and 
2s. 6d. to and from the United States, while the highest 
rate is now 7s. 6d. Comparable rates before the scheme 
was announced were 5s. for the near Continent, 2s. 6d. 
(outwards) and 5s. (homewards) for the United States, and 
10s. for the Black Sea. Some indication of the potential 
increases in quotations in the absence of Government rein- 
surance is revealed by a comparison of rates for ship- 
ments between overseas countries, which are not within the 
scheme. Typical rates under the new schedule include 40s. 
for voyages to and from Continental ports and the Black 
Sea and 35s. to and from such ports and the Mediter- 
ranean, compared with the earlier rates of 10s. for the 
Black Sea voyages and 7s. 6d. (outwards) and 10s. (home- 
wards) for the Mediterranean. A sharp differentiation is 
thus made between shipments, according to their eligibility 
or non-eligibility for Government reinsurance. Moreover, 
eligible shipments are subject to an over-all maximum rate 
of £1 per cent. (10s. for specie) agreed with the Govern- 
ment, so that even if the schedule is revised, traders (and 
arbitrageurs) know the upper limit of their premiums. 


* * * 


The Working of the Pool.—The scheme involves 
some sacrifice of insurers’ individuality. Underwriters and 
companies will establish a pool with which they will rein- 
sure their war risks insurances, so far as voyages to and 
from the United Kingdom are concerned. The pool will 
then reinsure King’s Enemy Risks with the Board of Trade 
at premiums calculated according to an agreed formula. 
The pool will be left to bear the remaining war risks. 
Underwriters and companies constituting the pool will 
share in its resulting profits or losses, in proportions to be 
determined by the managers of the pool. These are now 
under consideration in detail, but one-half will go to the 
underwriters as a whole and one-half to the companies. 
The scheme appears to be a happy compromise between 
State and private transaction of war risks insurance. It is 
not open to the objection, which applied for the greater 
part of its existence, to Government reinsurance during the 
Great War—that the State was left with the bad risks and 
received none of the good. Unless a war is imminent, it 
allows the Board of Trade to accumulate reserves. These 
will be available, not only for the continuing liabilities to 
which the Government would be committed from the out- 
break of hostilities involving this country; but also for 
the full operation of State cargo insurance which would 
presumably follow. The White Paper explaining the scheme 
(Cmd. 6002) explicitly makes provision for a State cargo 
insurance office. Hulls do not come within the present 
scheme. It was announced some time ago that insurers of 
hulls—for the most part, the mutual “ clubs ”—are held 
covered by the Government for 80 per cent. of their 
liabilities, without payment of premiums in peace-time. 
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Together, cargo and hull reinsurance by the State go to 
relieve the market of an impossible burden, and to provide 
traders with adequate cover without penal rates. 


* * * 


Building Societies Bill.—Wednesday’s debate on 
the second reading of the Building Societies (No. 2) 
Bill—the numbering is necessary to distinguish the 
Government measure from Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s 
measure—developed into a discussion of the respon- 
sibility of building societies for housing standards. 
Mr A. Henderson moved an amendment regretting 
that the Bill contained no provisions for the greater pro- 
tection of occupying-owners against the sale of houses of 
unsatisfactory quality, although he was not prepared to 
put the primary responsibility for building standards upon 
the building societies themselves. The case for leaving the 
building societies unshackled by legal liability for the 
quality of houses on which they make mortgage advances 
is based simply on the argument that it would be unfair 
to burden a lender with the responsibility of guaranteeing 
to a borrower that the assets pledged are of a given stan- 
dard. On the other hand, the problem of so-called jerry 
building, and the fear that some building societies at least 
have not avoided the reproach of contributing towards it, 
have aroused considerable public comment, of which the 
building societies, in their own interest, must take notice. 
The Government’s Bill provides safeguards against unwise 
lending and should prevent any undesirable association of 
interests between building societies and builders. It should 
also strengthen the adequacy of the survey arrangements 
which building societies made. The problem of building 
standards goes well beyond the scope of building society 
operations, but, on the other hand, the societies, who have 
rightly emphasised the mutual character of their constitu- 
tions, and are certainly more expert in valuing property 
than their lay members, might surely consider the prac- 
ticability of providing the latter with their expert view of 
a property submitted for an advance. Perhaps more 
detailed survey reports would fulfil this purpose. To the 
plea that they would be more expensive, the answer is 
surely that they might well be less expensive than the costs 
of rectifying a faulty house. The offer of the Attorney- 
General, at the close of the debate, to give careful con- 
sideration to suggestions regarding building standards is 
certainly to be welcomed. 


* * * 


Politics and the Belga.—The strain on the belga 
shows no sign of abating despite the formation of a Govern- 
ment out of the fresh orientation of parties thrown up by 
the recent elections. One of the reasons for this is no doubt 
to be found in the difficulties that have attended the task of 
forming a Ministry. The first formula on which M. Pierlot, 
the leader of the strongest party, the Catholics, worked was 
a coalition of the three main parties—Catholics, Liberals 
and Socialists. A Ministry was actually formed on this 
basis, but proved to be stillborn, the Socialist Congress 
meeting on the day the new Cabinet was sworn, deciding 
against the participation of its representatives in a coalition 
Government. On the next day M. Pierlot succeeded again 
in forming a Ministry, this time based on the Catholic and 
Liberal Parties (which command 106 out of the 202 votes 
in the Chamber) but liberally sprinkled with non-party 
experts such as M. Gutt, the Minister of Finance. These 
preliminaries do not augur too well for the stability of the 
new administration, since its majority in the Chamber is 
precarious and since the Catholic Party, in particular, is no 
longer the homogeneous ism which it was in former 
years. Then it was a typical equivalent of the Conservative 
Party in this country. To-day it includes elements sucit as 
the Démocrates Chrétiens, who have been described in 
Belgium as “ issons rouges qui nagent dans de l’eau 
bénite.” With the political prospect so uncertain, any 
rigorous deflationary attack on the budgetary and monetary 
problems appears to have little chance of success, and hence 
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the possibility of an ultimate devaluation of the currency 
is brought nearer. This is the real reason for the continued 
Strain on the belga. For the time being, however, orthodox 
principles of monetary control are still being applied. This 
week, in face of the continued weakness of the belga and of 
the consequent persistent loss of gold, the National Bank of 
Belgium raised its discount rate from 24 to 4 per cent. 
The outflow of capital has had some effect on the banks’ 


liquidity, and the raising of the Bank rate is the classical. 


answer to their increased recourse to rediscount facilities 
at the central bank. The raising of the Bank rate has, of 
course, tended to accentuate the discount on forward belgas, 
though the one month rate at 70 c. and the three months 
at 1.20 belgas discount are completely out of alignment 
with the relevant interest rate parities. Meanwhile the 
National Bank pursues its policy of transferring gold from 
Brussels to London for obvious precautionary reasons. Dur- 
ing the past week a further £114 millions of gold was so 
transferred. 


* * * 


War Risk Pool and Gold Arbitrage.—As applied to 
specie shipments, the Government scheme for reinsuring 
the war risk is setting the gold arbitrage houses some diffi- 
cult problems. The details circulated to the market make 
it clear that it is impossible under this scheme to reinsure 
the war risk on gold arbitraged to New York in terms of 
dollars. The sum reinsured under the Government scheme 
is to be the value of the gold calculated at the price for gold 
in London on the day on which the shipment was due to 
arrive at its destination, and that sum is to be expressed in 
sterling. Since it is an inherent part of almost every gold 
arbitrage transaction to sell forward the dollars which will 
be received for the gold on arrival in New York, the cover 
provided under the Government scheme is not, in fact, a 
full cover of the risk run by the arbitrageur. To receive a 
sum in sterling (which itself will be ascertainable only by 
reference to the London price of gold at some future date) 
will not provide the arbitrage operator with the dollars 
which he will have sold forward in the course of his trans- 
action. Where, during the past week, the war risk on gold 
shipped to New York has been covered in terms of dollars, 
the policies have specifically made the transaction subject 
to the conditions appertaining to the Government’s reinsur- 
ance scheme. This has, in fact, nullified an essential aspect 
of the contract. In view of the inadequacy of the cover pro- 
vided under the official reinsurance scheme, it is probable 
that there will be less arbitrage competition for the gold 
offered in the open market, and this week already the 
premium formerly paid over the nominal dollar parity has 
disappeared. 
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MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


CONTROL support has been necessary 
throughout the week to maintain the 
sterling-dollar exchange. Buying of 
dollars has not increased to any appre- 
ciable extent, but the authorities have 
dropped the peg from 4.68; at the 
end of last week to 4.6832 on Monday 
and 4.68 on Wednesday. These retreat- 
ing tactics are rather surprising, as last 
week the pound was firmly held at 
4.68 :, and the selling pressure has not 
increased to an extent that would justify 
the lowering of the peg, which tends 
to encourage speculation by undermin- 
ing confidence in the ability of the 
authorities to control the rate. The for- 
ward premiums, which were as wide as 
lc. for one month and 2tic. for three 
months last Saturday, have since con- 
tracted, and on Thursday afternoon 
were quoted at {3-3 and 23-3, respec- 
tively. The belga is discussed in a 
Finance Note. On Thursday afternoon 
the spot rate was quoted at 27.854, 
while the discount for three months 
was fluctuating rather widely at well 
over 1 belga. The South African Re- 
serve Bank, which a few weeks ago 
raised its buying and selling rates for 
sterling by 5s. per cent., has now re- 
duced them both by 2s. 6d. These re- 
ductions have been made because, as a 
result of the British Government’s 
insurance scheme, which is discussed 
in a Finance Note, the war risk insur- 
ance rate from the Cape has fallen, and 
the cost of shipping gold has been 
lessened accordingly. 


* 


The Bank Return 


For the fourth week in succession the 
gold in the Issue Department has been 
valued at 148s. 6d. per fine ounce, the 
price this week being 4d. below the 
price at the fixing on Wednesday. More 
Easter currency has returned from cir- 
culation, but the total note circulation 
is still appreciably higher than the pre- 
Easter level. The Reserve has increased 
by the exact amount of the decline in 
the note circulation, but bankers’ de- 
posits are down by £1.1 millions. Any 
benefit they may have derived through 
the return of notes has been more than 


Wesleyan and General Assurance 
—In the ordinary branch, new sums 
assured by Wesleyan and General 
amounted to £1,498,000, compared 
with £1,650,000 in 1937, and the net 
rate of interest fell by 2s. 1d. per cent. 
to £3 17s. 2d. per cent. In the industrial 
branch, new sums assured amounted 
to £3,635,000 against £3,681,000, and 
the premium income increased by 
£35,000 to £1,440,000. The net rate of 
interest in this branch was £4 9s. 11d. 
per cent. compared with £4 10s. 6d. 
per cent., and the expense ratio showed 
further reduction at 35.8 per cent. The 
results of the annual valuation at De- 
cember 31, 1938, are given in the table. 
The bases used in the ordinary branch 
were the same as last year, namely OM 
3 per cent. for assurances and a‘™) and 
a‘) 3} per cent. for annuities. In the 


offset by an increase in public deposits 
and a fall in Government securities. 
The rise in public deposits of £4.4 


Apr. 20, Apr. 5, Apr. 12, Apr. 19, 
9938 1939 11939 1939 
£mil. £ mil. mil. £ mil. 
me 326-4 226°2 226:2 226-2 
Value per oz. fine... 85s. 1485. 64.148s.64. 148:.64, 
otes in circula- 
aa ite 495-6 491-4 489°7 485-0 
se a 31-6 35:8 37:5 42:2 
Public Deps. .. 18-0 16-0 17:7 22:1 
> Deps. 1065 91:9 97:6 %6°5 
Other Deps. ... 36:1 40°5 40:9 38-8 
Govt. Secs. ... 117-6 100°3 108-7 102-0 
isc Ad- 
"ae, ans 82 85 63 67 
Other Secs. ... 20-5 21:5 21:5 24-2 
Proportion ...... 19-7 24-01% 24-°0% 267% 


millions is easily explained by transfers 
of tax money and especially by Ex- 
change Account support of sterling. 
The decline of £6.7 millions in Gov- 
ernment securities, however, is surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that special pur- 
chases of bills have again taken place 
in the open market. As pointed out in 
a Finance Note, these have been made 
on behalf of the Exchange Account and 
not of the Bank, which, rather oddly in 
view of the conditions obtaining, has 
allowed its holding of Government 
Securities to drop in order, presum- 
ably, to offset the return of currency. 


* 


The Money Market 


THERE was a further sharp rise in the 
Treasury bill rate last Friday. Total 
applications were only £51.3 millions, 
and the market syndicate secured a 50 
per cent. allotment in spite of the drop 
in its bid to £99 12s. 2d. The average 
rate worked out at £1 11s. 2.37d. per 

Apr. a. Apr. 13, Apr. 20, 


19 1939 1939 
% % % 
Bank Rate .................. 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate ... lp lg lel 
~_— Loan a nails 
Slearing Banks ......... a1 to-1lg 1p-11 
SIURIRD niciccccnsccccnesocee 1g—5g tet ’ ia 
Discount Rates 
Treasury bills ......... lp 19%6 1716 
ree bank 
Dt. Psokeiniadiindedshe 1739 11g-5g 112-9ig 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 44 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. | per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


cent., which is the highest point reached 
since 1932, and other rates were ad- 
vanced accordingly. Since the week-end, 


INSURANCE NOTES 




















k 1937 1938 
Ordinary Branch £ 
Surplus earned ...............00000 140,725 155,257 
Investment profits .................. 4,688 5,04 
Transferred from Industrial Branch 15,855 16,519 
Brought forward ...............00006 45,651 43 
WUE: snishothnbicnescsenvide 206,919 220,067 
Policyholders’ bonuses ............ 150,579 156,921 
Staff pensions ...........scssecseesees 13,090 12, 
PONE cnccapbacicotnesensin 43,250 50, 
UE © ecdetictbtcstiiineiatite 206,919 220,067 
Industrial Branch 
Surplus earned _.........c.ccccsesese 197,596 175,966 
Investment profitS ........s00cescees 2,819 4,300 
IE cusnibsoissciendabith 38,318 36,408 
OE. snctvcnisiasansiacdianns 238,733 216,674 
peta ehteen! bonuses ............ nig rs 64,935 
EINE <n. ccninsnscocaniovibines 1,910 52,080 
Outdoor staff bonuses ............ 19, 20505 
Ordinary Branch (gross) ......... 21,140 22,785 
Carried forward ............00.... 36,408 56,369 








j DN iscinamssnigscnicolane 238,733 216,674 
industrial branch E.L. Table No. 9 has 


however, the tendency has been easier. 
There has been a better demand for bills 
both from the clearing banks and from 
outside quarters, and even July bills 
have found an outlet. Credit conditions 
have also been more comfortable, and 
bond money is obtainable outside the 
clearing banks at § per cent. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


AN interesting feature of the bullion 
market this week has been the absence 
of any premium in the price over the 
American shipping parity on every day 
except Monday. The bulk of the gold 
on offer has again been absorbed by 
arbitrageurs. On Wednesday the supply, 
which this week has come chiefly 
from hoards, was insufficient to meet 
the demand; and as the Exchange Ac- 
count was unwilling to offer gold at a 
price which included no premium, in 
spite of the continued pressure against 
sterling, buyers had to be rationed, and 
only obtained some 30 per cent. of re- 
quirements. 


Silver 
price per oz, 
standard 


Price Amt. i 
per fine Dis- | dealt | Cash hae 
oz. in 
count 
ie 


Gold 





Date 





d. | £'000! 4) 4 
| 826) 20 | 19% 
.- 148 6 | par | 532) 20 | 19% 
» 17... (148 61g |lopm.| 614 | 20 | 1934 


» 18... 148 6 | par | 625 | 20lig 1978 
» 19... 148 612, par | 303 | 20lig 19% 
20... 148 6lp! par | 493 | 206 1916 


* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ tempora! 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 
per cent. 

 # onine. 5 X k 

¢ New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
Per ounce -999 fine during the week. 

Silver has been fairly firm. It will be 
recalled that during the last bear 
squeeze in February many speculators 
renewed their positions in the hope of 
recouping some of their losses. This 
raised the possibility of another squeeze 
about now; and though it has not mate- 
rialised, there has been a certain amount 
of bear purchases arising out of the 
maturing of contracts, which has pro- 
duced a firmer tone in the spot market. 


replaced E.L. Table No. 6, and the rate 
of interest has been reduced from 34 
per cent. to 3 per cent. 4 
The ordinary branch bonus is again 
38s. per cent., calculated on the sum 
assured. Policyholders in the industrial 
branch receive the same allocation as in 
1937, consisting of an addition to the 
sum assured payable in claims arising 
by death or maturity between April 2, 
1940 and March 31 1941, equal to 24 
per cent. of the sum assured for policies 
of ten years’ duration, increasing by 
4 per cent. for each additional year up 
to a maximum of 10 per cent. Total 
assets increased from £15,645,000 to 
£16,446,000 and market values of 
securities on December 31st last were 
still in excess of book values. In addi- 
tion to the investment reserve of 
£500,000, general reserve stands at 
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£100,000. Loans and mortgages in- 
creased from £5,303,000 to £5,625,000, 

of which £4, 168 000 consists of mort- 
gages on property, mainly in connec- 
tion with the society's house purchase 
scheme. Among the investments, deben- 
ture stocks have increased from 
£1,796,000 to £2,050,000. 


* 


Atlas Assurance.— New sums 
assured by Atlas Assurance in 1938 
showed considerable reduction from the 
1937 record total of £4,536,000 to 
£4,043,000, but annuity consideration 
moneys increased from £454,000 to 
£667,000. The net rate of interest on 
the life assurance and annuity fund fell 
from £4 7s. 10d. per cent. to £4 3s. 2d. 
per cent, The last triennial distribution 
to policyholders from surplus was made 
on December 31, 1937, but an annual 
valuation of liabilities is made and the 
results are published in the report. 
Trading profits last year appear to have 
been satisfactory, and £40,000 has been 
applied to strengthen the reserves. In 
the miscellaneous branch, fire premiums 
amounted to £1,748,000, compared with 
£1,802,000 in the previous year, while 
accident premiums increased from 
£636,000 to £660,000. Marine 

premiums were slightly greater at 
£157, 000 and there was a welcome re- 
duction in first year’s claims from 
£57,000 to £36,000. The underwriting 
results for the past two years are shown 
below : — 
1937 1938 
BY % %e of 
Profit miums Profit aoe 











Fie’ icc ass ens 9-7 168,858 9-7 
Accident — ...ceseee 51,039 8-0 53,327 * * 
Lae * -cchesmesennindn 30,198... 34, ,081 
Marine .......c0006 das ios 40,000 
255,950 296,266 
Charged to profit 
and loss ......... 192,547 207,761 
Net trading surplus 63,403 88,505 


Total assets of the company and its 
subsidiaries amount to nearly £22 
millions, and the general reserve stands 
at £2 millions. Stock Exchange securi- 
ties, taken at cost or under, are in total 
below the market value of December 
31st last, less accrued interest. Life 
assets amounted to £15,430,000, against 
£14,213,000 at the end of 1937. Loans 
account for £4,788,000 against 
£4,072,000, and British Government 
securities increased from £779,000 to 
£813,000. Foreign and Colonial Gov- 
ernment securities, on the other hand, 
fell from £1,935,000 to £1,747,000. De- 
benture, preference and ordinary stocks 
each showed some expansion. The divi- 
dend is again 32 per cent. free of tax, 
and costs £176,000 compared with in- 
terest earnings, apart from interest on 
the life and annuity fund, of £120,000. 


* 


Royal Exchange Assurance. — 
New life assurances of Royal Exchange 
Assurance in 1938 amounted to 
£4,359,000, compared with £4,655,000 
in 1937, while net consideration moneys 
increased from £183,000 to £355,000. 
The net rate of interest earned on the 
combined life and annuity funds fell 
by 3s. 10d. per cent. to £3 15s. 3d. per 
cent. In the fire branch, premium in- 
come was slightly smaller at £1,449,000, 
but this decrease was more than offset 
by an increase of £24,000 to £1,229,000 
in accident premiums. There was a sub- 
stantial reduction in marine premium 
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income from £861,000 to £728,000. 
The underwriting results for the last 
two years are given below: — 





1937 1938 
pd of Rk of 
Profit miums Profit igen 
Fige  ..cccccccccseee 176,939 12-2 1a 415 10:9 
Marine ............ Dr19,561 —2-3 Dril9. 003 —2-6 
EMO ccccccrcccevere 30,446 30,446 sais 
Accident ......... 63,842 5-3 55,184 4:5 
Annuity ......... 11,174... 11,174... 
Capital’ redempt’n 1,288... 1,288 
Trustee & executor 12,246... 9,912 
276,374 247,416 
ed to profit 
and loss ...... 151,153 101,341 
Net trading 
surplus ...... 125,221 146,075 


Apart from the usual reserves for un- 
expired risks and outstanding claims, 
additional reserves in the fire and acci- 
dent departments amount to £900,000 
and £400,000 respectively, each item 
having been increased by £100,000 
during the year by transfers from 
profit and loss. The marine fund 
amounts to £957,000 (after transferring 
£150,000 from profit and loss) and is 
equal to 131 per cent. of the premium 
income of the year. Total assets 
increased from  £23,928,000 to 
£24,962,000, of which £14,185,000, 
£2,384,000 and £8,393,000 is attribut- 
able to the life, annuity and general 
funds respectively. Stock Exchange 
securities have been taken at or below 
market values at December 31, 1938, 
less accrued interest. For the fifth suc- 
cessive year the dividend is maintained 
at 30 per cent. and costs £207,000, 
compared with net interest earnings of 
£208,000. 


* 


Eagle Star Insurance.—This com- 
pany has for some years specialised in 
group schemes, which no _ doubt 
— in great part for the increase 

new business in 1937 from 

5, 734,000 to £10,465,000, Last year 
the number of policies increased from 
2,792 to 3,097, but sums assured fell 
slightly to £10,313,000. The net rate of 
interest on the life assurance and an- 
nuity fund was 2s. lld. per cent. 
smaller at £4 ls. 3d. per cent. The 
quinquennial valuations of the liabili- 
ties and assets of the “ Star” and the 
“ Sceptre” closed funds were made on 
the sames bases as on the previous 
occasion; from the former £58,348 has 
been carried to profit and loss in re- 
spect of the shareholders’ proportion, 
but the transfer from the Sceptre, 
amounting to £13,207, is being carried 
to the 1939 accounts. High rates of 
bonus have again been declared by 
these funds, and a substantial margin 
exists between market and book values 
of their assets on December 31, 1938. 
In the fire branch, premiums declined 
from £819,000 to £808,000 and under- 
writing profits, although not unsatisfac- 
tory, were not so good as in the last few 
years. Accident premiums, at £104,000, 
were somewhat greater and employers’ 
liability premiums increased from 
£210,000 to £311,000. Results in the 
motor branch showed improvement, 
although premium income fell by 
£24,000 to £1,607,000; the sum of 
£50,000 has been transferred to the 
— unt to strengthen the re- 
premiums show little 

change at £275,000 and the results are 
again unprofitabl le. Premiums in the 
branch expanded from £477,000 

to £506,000. The underwriting results 
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of the past two years are given below: 





1937 1938 
% of % bl 
Pre- 
Profit miums Profit ans 
ID 5 scccescnnnsiiind 89,099 10:9 54,447 6:7 
Accident ......... * 222 14-2 12,995 12-5 
Employers’ liability 447 O07 900 0-3 
General .........+0. 102? 072 21:4 94,973 18-6 
Motor eveeserodnneend Dr43, 744 Dr2-7 18,402 2:1 
DUEL. toccécvebece eae dia 
pF See an 99,548 
163,096 281,265 
Chesed to profit 
and loss ......... 129,994 154,349 
33,102 126,916 


Total assets of the company, including 
subsidiaries, decreased from £27,504,000 
to £27,443,000, of which over £163 mil- 
lions relate to the life department, Of 
the life assets mortgages and loans are 
practically unchanged at £3,146,000; 
British Government securities increased 
from £3,899,000 to £4,255,000, but de- 
benture stocks fell from £2,455,000 to 
£2,157,000. Preference and ordinary 
stocks at £2,233,000 and £1,836,000 
each showed some increase on the pre- 
vious year. The present market value 
of the assets is “ considerably in excess ” 
of book values. General reserve fund 
at £24 millions remains unchanged but 
an investment reserve of £300,000 has 
been established by a transfer from con- 
tingency fund. The dividend is 30 per 
cent. and costs £257,000 compared with 
net interest earnings of £287,000. 


* 


Norwich Union Life Assurance. 
—This society is the largest of the 
purely life offices and its foreign busi- 
ness, together with its ownership of the 
share capital of Norwich Union Fire 
Insurance Society, makes it one of the 
most widely known of the insurance 
Organisations. Last year new sums 
assured increased from £11,530,000 to 
£11,756,000. New business in this 
country increased by £501,000 to 
£8,078,000 and in the Dominions by 
£108,000 to £2,943,000, but a reduction 
of £383,000 to £734,000 in new assur- 
ances from foreign countries. Con- 
sideration moneys for annuities amount 
to £371,000 against £301,000 and: the 
net rate of interest earned on the life 
assurance and annuity funds fell by 
4s. 1d. per cent. to £4 2s. 5d. per cent. 
compared with a valuation rate of 24 
per cent. for assurances and 3 per cent. 
for annuities. Assets and liabilities in 
currencies other than sterling have been 
converted at market rates of exchange 
on December 31st last. Previously, 
foreign assets were converted at par of 
exchange up to the amount of the 
liabilities in each currency, and at 
current rates for surplus foreign assets. 

he revenue account shows reduction 
in the funds of £1,439,000 due to this 
adjustment. Total assets increased from 
£47,400,000 to £48,483,000, of which 
mortgages and loans of all kinds 
increased from £16,134,000 to 
£16,881,000. Mortgages on property 
(which have always been an outstanding 
feature of the society’s investment 
policy) increased from £6,842,000 to 
£7,889,000 within the United King- 
dom, but decreased from £5,138,000 to 
£4,902,000 outside this country. British 
Government securities, which amounted 
to £34 millions at the end of 1937, are 
practically unchanged, but Colonial 
and foreign government securities fell 
from £4, 134,000 to £3,729,000. Deben- 
ture stocks at £9,442 ,000, compare with 
£9,192,000, and preference stocks 
amount to £3,096,000 against 
£3,374,000. 
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Gilt-edged Disparities.—The conventional argument 
that short-dated stocks afford the best medium for the in- 
vestor who wishes to protect his capital against risk of de- 
preciation arising from political crisis or war is not working 
out according to exact plan. Among the significant move- 
ments of the gilt-edged market since March 10th—which 
saw the peak of political optimism before it was swept 
aside by the invasion of Czecho-Slovakia—none is more 
remarkable than the fall in 44 per cent. Conversion and 
the attendant rise in its yield from £1 18s. 9d. per cent. 
on March 10th to £3 12s. 3d. per cent. at the close of 
business on Wednesday this week. Analysis of the gilt- 
edged market into “ shorts,” medium dated stocks, and 
“ Jongs,” proves that the movement of this “ ultra-short ” 
is no isolated occurrence. The following table clearly shows 
that the relatively greater yield increases have been coupled 
with greater absolute price movements in the short-dated 
list: — 


March 10, 1939 April 19, 1939 | 
































mgr — | 
Stock tion Redemp- Redemp-|_ i? ie 
Date | Price | tion |Price| tion |PrCE| —% 
{oe % Yield °% 
a ie 4 cual tga « 
«“ ts ” 
412%, Conversion | 1940-44 | 1043,¢'1 18 9 | 1025s) 3 12 3) Md¢1 13 6 
5°, Conversion ... | 1944-64 | 112 (2 13 0 10534 3 14 6) 6lg [1 1 6 
212% Nat. Defence | 1944-48b| 99xd2 13 9 | 9212/3 15 3) 6lo j1 1 6 
219% Conversion 1944-49 9612\2 19 0 | 90lp\ 3 13 9 6 014 9 
“ Medium ” 
3° Conversion ... | 1948-53 | 99 \3 110 | 93 | 313 6 (011 10 
234% Funding ... | 1952-57 9312'3 5 0} 88 3 13 5in 0 8 8 
3% Nat. Defence 1954-58 | 0 | 92 312 85 07 8 
4% Consols ...... From 1957 10614 |3 10 9 |102 | 3 17 10\ 444 10 7 1 
“ Longs ” 
4°, Funding ...... 1960-90 | 10910/3 8 6 |103 315 9 6lo 0 7 3 
312% Conversion (From1961) 9712/3 11 10a 92 316 1\ 512 0 4 3a 
Se piemare. | Wises Sas $$/8")3 3b. Be 3 
7o TUNGINE ....+. } 4 
212% Consols . | jak 10 Be 65 3 16 11) 534 0 6 3a 
319%, War Loan... |From 1952) 9854 3 11 5a) 93443 15 1) 5i2 0 3 8a 
3% Local Loans 83 3 3a 772 | 3 7 512 0 5 2a 
i 
(a) Flat yields. (6) By annual instalments ; taken to 1946, 


Rarely have all sections of the gilt-edged market, from the 
shortest to the longest dated securities, stood on such a 
closely identical yield basis. To some extent, such dis- 
parities are due to special factors. Official requests to 
smaller discount houses regarding the eligibility of 44 per 
cent. Conversion may have played some part in its relative 
depreciation. But special factors of this sort have not been 
confined to the “ shorts.” For example, on several occa- 
sions this week selling of Funding 24 per cent. and Fund- 
ing 2} per cent. has been reported, and it appears to be 
attributable to the operations of discount, of at least finance, 
houses. Such stocks, among the medium to long dated 
issues, would not appear to be ideal repositories for short- 
dated funds, and it is difficult to establish the extent to 
which this week’s selling has been connected. with the recent 
“ requests” to the money market. Among the “ shorts,” 
again, the fear of a rise in the banks’ lending rates has 
acted as a depressing influence, and the very fact that 
such stocks are employed as a first reserve of liquid assets 
may possibly make their reaction to cash selling the more 
marked. But the short-dated stocks are vulnerable to 
another factor, on the assumption of war or accelerated 
defence borrowing. If, by the time that the 44 per cent. 
Conversion issue becomes callable in 1940, the British 
Government is already compelled to borrow at high rates 
of interest at short term, the repayment of this and other 
short-dated stocks might well be postponed. Whether this 
is a valid argument, of course, depends on the efficacy 
of Treasury policy. If the authorities adopt the counsel of 
Mr Keynes, for example, they will expect to finance all 
their requirements at a maximum rate of 24 per cent., 
and the risk of deferred repayment of the “shorts,” 
through the competition of new securities at higher rates, 
will not arise. The longer-dated stocks, though affected by 
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prevailing political uncertainty—War Loan is only frac- 
tionally above the minimum prices of last September— 
have been standing aside from this particular controversy. 
On any normal basis of calculation, it must be concluded 
that the losses in the short-dated list are unduly large, 
but in the past month normality too has been at a discount. 


* * * 


Mobilising U.S. Securities.—Wall Street, no less 
than London, is taking thought on the possible effect of 
war upon security dealings. No investor who recalls the 
highly successful mobilisation of American securities during 
the Great War will fail to appreciate the reports which are 
emerging, not always with exact consistency, but at least 
with the same general tenor, from Washington. Discussions 
have recently taken place between Treasury, R.F.C., S.E.C. 
and New York Stock Exchange officials on the question of 
maintaining open markets in time of war. The aspect of 
greatest immediate interest’ to the British investor is the 
mobilisation and marketing of British and French holdings 
of American securities in such a way that market disturb- 
ance would be’ avoided. Earlier reports that the R.F.C. 
itself would undertake this task appear to be unfounded, for 
the chairman, Mr Jesse Jones, has declared this week that 
the banks themselves could easily meet any demand for 
loans to finance sales of securities on foreign account. An 
alternative suggestion is that securities might be pledged 
against bank loans, in order to avoid both the risk of in- 
discriminate selling in Wall Street and also any necessity for 
U.S. Government loans or guarantees. It is not surprising 
that a cut-and-dried plan to deal with this problem of war- 
time finance has not been evolved in the mere space of a 
few days. The importance of the discussions for the security 
of individual investors in this country and for the financing 
of war-time operations, however, could not be over-rated. 


* * * 


War Risks and Securities.—In the course of their 
business, stockbrokers frequently hold securities belonging 
to their clients in readiness for sale, or awaiting instruc- 
tions after purchase. Like other property, such securities 
are now uninsurable against war risks, and are accordingly 
only covered against peace-time loss or destruction. Some 
firms, it is understood, have consequently informed their 
clients that securities will only be held on the condition that 
the brokers are not to be held liable for war risks. Others 
feel that the matter is hardly suited to individual approach, 
and that some form of official ruling might first be made 
to members. The legal position is of some complexity, and 
direct authorities are hard to find. It appears, however, 
that a broker who holds his customer’s securities may be 
regarded as a bailee for valuable consideration. If so, it 
follows that he is charged with the responsibility of taking 
the same degree of care of his clients’ securities as any 
prudent person not engaged in the business of security 
dealings would regard as necessary. But even the most 
prudent person cannot insure against war risks to-day, and 
therefore it would appear that if the broker could prove 
that he took the most careful precautions which were avail- 
able against war-time destruction, he could not’ be 
regarded as liable for damage. A notice to a client, declin- 
ing responsibility for war risks, is an effective method of 
contracting out of the liability, but many brokers are 
naturally averse from giving any impression of deserting 
their clients’ interest. The war risk problem for securities, 
of course, is less urgent than for shipping and real 
property, for even negotiable documents of title, like 
bearer bonds, can usually be duplicated, if reasonably 
conclusive evidence of destruction is. supplied. But the 
issue of duplicates, even of registered security certificates 
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(which are merely supporting evidence of title), is subject 
to stringent safeguards and also to delay. One ultimate 
protection for the investor, which deserves consideration 
by company directors, would be provided by the transfer 
of stock registers or, alternatively, by setting up duplicate 
registers, in safe situations. 


Company Notes 


Cunard Setback.—Express Atlantic liner services 
are not self-supporting even in good years, and 1938 was 
not a good year. Cunard-White Star suffered a substantial 
reduction in passage money and freight receipts from 
£8,222,041 to £6,940,160 (a figure reminiscent of 1936). 
Unsettled European conditions were responsible for a fall 
in passenger business, and cargoes were restricted owing 
to the revision of duties under the Anglo-American Trade 
Agreement. Operating profits are reduced from £1,305,829 
to £497,956. At this point, the accounts lose touch with 
economic realities, for no depreciation is provided against 
the fleet—an item which absorbed £976,280 in 1937. 
Hence the balance of profit, after meeting interest on the 
£1,750,000 first debenture stock, of {£461,887 is not 
strictly comparable with the surplus of £146,352 for 1937. 
During the past year, both the “ Queen Elizabeth” and 
the “ Mauretania ” were launched, and they are reflected 
in the increase in’ shipping assets from {12,962,149 to 
£14,979,474, while preparation for further payments on 
the new tonnage is indicated by a rise in cash holdings 
from £379,735 to £1,169,036. The company has received 
further sums of £2,500,000 on first debenture to finance 
the “Queen Elizabeth” and also £289,312 on income 
debenture (Class C) which is secured by second charge on 
the “ Queen Elizabeth” and ranks pari passu with the 
Class A income debenture stock which is similarly secured 
on the “ Queen Mary.” The Cunard Steam Ship Com- 
pany, which owns 62 per cent. of the Cunard-White Star 
capital (the remainder being held by Oceanic Steam Navi- 
gation) shows little change in dividends and gross shipping 
earnings, at £359,308 compared with £355,382 for 1937, 
and the balance of net profit, after providing for debenture 
service, amounts to £36,238 against £24,517. Preference 
shareholders, who have received no dividend since June 
1931 will hardly discern much improvement in the near 
future. The introduction of the “ Queen Elizabeth ” should 
provide significant working economies, but the largest asset 
of Cunard Steam Ship—the ordinary shares in Cunard- 
White Star—seems fated to remain dividendless for some 
considerable time to come. 


* * * 


Hudson’s Bay Report.—Results of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company traditionally reflect changes in the pros- 
perity of Canada. But this dependence is not absolute, for 
fur prices at the London auctions are an important factor 
—and, in fact, their decline in 1937 was the main cause 
of the setback recorded in that year. On the other hand, 
the volume of furs handled has been increased considerably 
by the company’s developments (largely in the Persian 
lamb trade) in countries other than Canada—in 
Afghanistan, India, South America, South West Africa, 
and in Scandinavia. A further decline on total profits, 
however, was recorded in 1938-39. Canada continued to 
feel the effects of the general recession which set in late in 
1937 and which continued during most of 1938, despite 
some recovery towards the end of the year. And the benefit 
of a doubled wheat crop, after the drought of 1937, was 
largely offset by a considerable decline in prices. Better 
crop conditions, moreover, did not protect the retail stores 
from a further reduction in profits. As for fur prices, the 
low levels of the end of 1937 prevailed during the first 
half of 1938, but an improving tendency was subsequently 
shown. The resulting movement of trading profits is shown, 
together with land revenues, in the following table. 
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Years ended January 31 
1937 1938 1939 
Trading Account 


£ £ £ 
Total profits ..............000s 383,731 326,520 267,853 
Depreciation and expenses... 157,086 157,211 157,350 
Preference divs.* ..........4. 368,300t 56,788 57,677 
Ordinary shares :— 
ned ....... siobepsbuatibovaak ue 112,521 52,826 
Ub knkn dienshigdeaveiiaadinisn aon 61,605 51,402 
PE. 0 sat waiesseniin tT 5-5 2:6 
SS leet ag 3 2} 
Carry forward ...........c.c0008 43,186 %4,102 95,527 
Land Account 
Total receipts .............0c00s 71,900 61,483 65,981 
Taxes and expenses ......... 38,624 35,262 35,171 
BE SID veencssentnccncsccree 33,276 26,221 30,801 
SID Sencsncascvspevvemsanene we 24,922§ 24,9226 
Capital reserve fund ......... 10,054 12,726 11,262 
Carry forward ............s0000. 33,256 21,830 16,456 


* Estimated. + 6} years’ dividend; earned for ordinary, 
assuming normal preference dividend, 8-9 per cent. $ After 
= £112,525 from insurance reserve. § 1 per cent., 
tax-free. 


The reduction in dividend is not fully proportionate to the 
fall in profits, and the 2} per cent. dividend on trading 
account is covered with only a modest margin. A tax-free 
dividend of 1 per cent. is again paid on land account 
which, in contrast with the trading account, shows a small 
increase in receipts. But both the acreage sold and the 
average price declined, and the higher receipts may be due 
to increased cash collections. The upward movement in 
business activity on the American continent at the end of 
1938 has lost its momentum; in the present international 
situation, the prospects for Hudson’s Bay £1 shares, quoted 
at 18s. 9d. to yield £4 14s. gross on total trading and land 
distributions, can only be regarded as obscure. 


* * * 


Rubber Company Amalgamation.—When the first 
planters laid out their small rubber estates, their instincts 
were wise, according to the technical and economic pre- 
cepts of the time. Cultivation was extensive, rather than 
intensive, and it often paid to move to jungle rather than 
await the recuperation of a hard-worked estate. The in- 
dustry is still almost untouched by the modern tendency 
towards large-scale amalgamation. Yet the economic 
arguments in favour of larger scale and greater efficiency, 
as Mr H. J. Welch suggested at the Rubber Plantations 
Investment Trust meeting this week, have become more 
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conclusive. The crude cropping of earlier days has given 
way to scientific tapping. New methods of grafting and 
fertilising demand high skill and readily available capital. 
Management, moreover, has become more efficient to 
handle larger acreages. Mr Welch touched a sore spot 
when he declared that there are still too many small com- 
panies which are necessarily working under less economic 
conditions than their larger colleagues. And he might have 
added that the task of amalgamating such companies into 
larger units is not facilitated by the fact that company 
directors have a human pride and interest in the con- 
tinued existence of their companies. The economic case for 
amalgamation, particularly of contiguous estates, 1s how- 
ever very strong. So is the case for straight equity capital- 
isation of rubber companies, whose desirability Mr Welch 
also stressed on Wednesday. Again, few rubber share- 
holders give close attention to the question of amortisation 
of planted areas, although the working life of a rubber 
tree may extend for little more than a quarter of the 
working life of a Rand mine. If the rubber plantation 
industry would act on Mr Welch’s suggestions, it would 
become more efficient, its finances would be more stable, 
and its securities more popular with the investor. 


* * * 


Central Mining.—The decline in Central Mining 
profits for 1938 from £708,863 to £444,920 is attributed 
in the report to two factors—the provision of depreciation 
to meet the fall in the value of the Corporation’s holdings 
in certain developing mines in the Far East Rand and fewer 
opportunities for profitable share transactions. It is also 
stated that the total value of shares, investments and 
interests for which market prices are available is very 
substantially in excess of the book value and “ only slightly 
below that of the previous year.” The significance of this 
remark is obscure, for the balance sheet shows a fall of 
£411,084 in the book value of investments to £6,650,910 
against £7,061,994. It is not, presumably, intended to 
suggest that the appreciation over book value has increased 
by some £400,000 in 1938—such a conclusion would be 
hard to reconcile with the known course of market values, 
from which the Central Mining group has not been 
immune. The figures, however, might be tentatively recon- 
ciled by assuming that the amount written off the Far 
Eastern Rand holdings has absorbed a very large sum. The 
three properties on the Far Eastern Rand referred to are 
presumably Holfontein (T.C.L.), which accomplished 
during the year 18,105 feet of development, only 900 feet 
of which were proved payable: Rietfontein (No. 11), where 
16,308 feet of development failed to disclose any payable 
values; and Welgedacht, where 49,672 feet of development 
disclosed 3,855 feet classed as payable, though of a low 
value. The experience of these three properties (which, 
with Palmietkuil, form a continuous block) has proved 
effectively, and expensively, the eastward limit of the pay- 
able Witwatersrand deposits. The Corporation’s profits for 
the year just cover the 10 per cent. dividend on the basis 
of which the £8 shares at 15 offer a yield of £5 16s. 6d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


Rio Tinto Position.—Rio Tinto shareholders may 
feel some gratification that, in a difficult year, the company 
has succeeded in obtaining total profits of £575,261, 
against £511,034 for 1937. These sterling figures, more- 
over, take no credit for substantial peseta proceeds to 
which no precise sterling value can at present be attributed. 
The total of pesetas, in the 1938 revenue account at 
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£3, is little changed from 1937 at Ptas. 15,159,025, and 
they include sales proceeds held in Spain in pesetas, 
pesetas receivable in exchange for sterling handed over (as 
a condition of being allowed to export ore), and the 
proceeds of requisitions for goods, copper, etc. The 1937 
balance sheet showed that £38,768 had been received in 
respect of requisitions (quite apart from an unpaid balance 
which was taken into account at nominal value only), but 
the latest balance sheet shows only proceeds due under this 
head. The balance sheet at the end of 1937 showed peseta 
debts and balances due to the company of Ptas. 21,116,046; 
at the end of last year the total had increased to 
Ptas. 36,275,071. The net return on sales of produce is 
increased from £195,155 to £234,765, an apparently satis- 
factory result for a year in which both shipments of ore and 
copper prices declined, though physical shipments may 
be an imperfect guide to trading results in present circum- 
stances. In 1937, it will be recalled, the quantity of ore 
shipped rose substantially, but revenues were lower. Divi- 
dends and interest received from the company’s Rhodesian 
copper and other investments have provided an increased 
return of £340,464 against £315,851. After deducting a 
reduced amount for expenses and charges, there is a 
balance of £148,157 against £14,387, but after paying the 
normal preference dividend, the excess of profits is added 
to the carry-forward, which is increased to £451,820. 
Prospects for the current year are not clear, though before 
the next accounts it may be possible to put some value on 
the Ptas. 30 miflions (excluding Ptas, 6,374,122 receivable, 
for which £150,156 is due to Spanish authorities) which 
are now valued at nominal sums. The fall in Rhokana 
profits for the half-year to December last, coupled with 
the laggard state of the metal market and tighter restric- 
tion, is not the best of indications of prospective investment 
income for Rio Tinto, though the former company’s 
interim dividend has been maintained at 25 per cent., and 
the 624 per cent. dividend paid for 1937-38 was covered 
with a margin of over 12 per cent. In the circumstances, it 
is difficult to justify a price of 11} for Rio Tinto £5 


we shares, which have received no dividend since 


* * * 


De Beers Finance.—The payment of only six 
months’ preference dividend and the course of the diamond 
market had prepared shareholders for a marked setback in 
De Beers’ profits for 1938, but the reduction from 
£2,536,603 to £656,473 on diamond account is worse than 
was feared. A rise in investment revenue is largely offset 
by a fall in profits on sales of investments, and the net 
result is that total profits amount to £1,622,907, against 
£3,478,991. After charging mining and other expenses, and 
providing only £8,000 (against £220,000) for income tax, 
the balance earned for dividend is £629,588, compared 
with £2,264,260, which suffices to cover the half-year’s 
preference dividend (£400,000) to June last and a transfer 
of £200,000 to reserve for expenditure on machinery and 
plant. Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa 
have fared little better, for total revenue is £343,760, 
against £949,057, and although only six months’ preference 
dividend is paid, it is short-earned by £108,249. The out- 
look for the current year fortunately seems rather better. 
Since the latter part of 1938, some recovery in the diamond 
market has been apparent, and De Beers stands to gain 
by its acquisition of 2,500,000 further shares in Diamond 
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(or deferred shares at: the sellers’ option) at the end of 
1939, The sellers of the Corporation shares have in turn 
subscribed to the new capital of Diamond Trading Co. 
Fuller explanation of the effect of these transactions by the 
chairman would undoubtedly be welcomed by share- 
holders. There have been other important capital changes 
since the previous balance sheet, for in 1938 3,000,000 
out of the 5,000,000 African Explosives and Industries 
ordinary shares were converted into 54 per cent. preference 
shares, and 1,500,000 of these preference shares (two- 
thirds of which belonged to De Beers) were offered for sale 
last July. The result was a special profit of £999,545 aris- 
ing from the higher book value of the African Explosives 
owing to the capital reorganisation, which has been added 
to az reserve. De Beers {2 10s. deferred shares stand 
at 6§. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Rubber companies 
are again prominent in our usual analysis of profit and 
loss accounts, appearing on page 231. The table contains 
in all 64 companies for which comparable figures are avail- 
able, whose profits, at £4,647,000, show a fall of 23 per 
cent from the total of £6,021,000 earned a year earlier. 
Aggregate net profits of the 833 companies reporting in 
1939 to date amount to 103,169,000 against 
£113,704,000, a fall of 9 per cent. The week’s results 
are discussed in preceding Notes and on page 224 under 
the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 

| 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue 
reports of company meetings commence on page 217. 
Mr Ernest Hicks pointed out to Norwich Union Life Insur- 
ance members that the net rate earned was still £4 2s. 7d. 
per cent., while reserves were held on a basis assuming a 
net rate of only 2} per cent. At the Norwich Union Fire 
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Insurance Society meeting, Mr Hicks remarked that all 
three departments of their business showed progress in 
income and some reduction in expense ratios. At the 
Amalgamated Metal Corporation meeting, Mr Henry 
Gardner warned his hearers against over-rating the effects 
of re-armament demand. Prices and turnover, he stressed, 
are more favourably influenced by normal industrial 
demand than by armaments. At the annual meeting of 
Sunday Pictorial Newspapers, Mr John Cowley discussed 
the effects of a decline in newspaper advertising and in 
income from investments in newsprint on the latest results. 
British Enka shareholders were informed by Mr A. D. 
Carmichael that the company’s plant had been completely 
renovated and adjusted, and the benefit of lower costs was 
being felt in the current year. Sir Harry Goschen pointed 
out at the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation meeting that 
investments held on account of the Government Guarantee 
Fund and special reserve showed a market value over 
£100,000 above the balance-sheet figure. At the Alliance 
Trust meeting, Mr James Prain discussed conditions in 
the British Empire and the United States in relation to the 
Trust’s activities. Mr H. J. Welch’s speech at the Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust meeting is discussed on 
page 209. At the Champion Reef Gold Mines of India 
meeting, the Hon. A. T. J. Fraser described the consider- 
able progress that had been made with the scheme for deep 
development for which extra capital was raised three years 
ago. Reviewing the achievements of King Line in its 
jubilee year, Sir F. Vernon Thomson reported that all 
arrears of depreciation had now been made good. Sir 
Vernon detected a better tone in the freight markets. Mr 
John Cowley, discussing the control of Daily Mirror News- 
papers, declared that no individual holding was sufficiently 
large to command a controlling interest. At the Lanadron 
Rubber Estates meeting, Mr Eric Macfadyen referred 
appreciatively to the policy of the Rubber Regulation 
Committee last year. At the Ledbury Rubber Estates meet- 
ing Mr Macfadyen demonstrated the effect of lower restric- 
tion releases on costs, which had risen by 13d. per Ib. 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
APRIL 25 APRIL 27 


LITTLE response to the hopefulness en- 
gendered by President Roosevelt's 
message survived the week-end, and 
even amid the dull weeks that the Stock 
Exchange has recently experienced, the 
past week is among the least interest- 
ing. Unlike industrials, gilt-edged began 
to lose ground from the very start, but 
a steadier trend became apparent in 
most sections on Wednesday and 
Thursday, 

Gilt-edged were affected by the 


general outlook for fixed-interest stocks, 
by institutional operations, and by the 
approach of Budget day. On Monday 
the dated stocks were the worst hit, and 
War Loan was notably firm. Weakness 
in the medium-dated stocks became 
more pronounced on Tuesday, and 
Defence 24 per cent. fell no less than 
a full point to 93, but the short-dated 
stocks were more resistant. But in mid- 
week there was some institutional sup- 
port for the “shorts,” and bear-cover- 
ing brought a steadier tone throughout. 
Among home corporations, dealing con- 
ditions were difficult, since prices re- 
quired adjustment to gilt-edged levels. 
Australian issues became steadier after 
a fall on domestic political news. The 


tone in New Zealand stocks also became 
steadier. 

Movements in European bonds were 
diverse, and not as a rule significant. 
Japanese issues were helped temporarily 
by news of the City of Osaka repay- 
ment, but the improvement was short- 
lived, and the bonds gave way in mid- 
week. Chinese issues sagged. Brazilian 
bonds lost ground slightly, after mak- 
ing useful gains. 


Home Rail stocks were among the 
most steady sections of the market, but 
quotations did not change greatly, and 
little business was passing. Debentures 
and preference stocks responded to the 
traffics. Transport “ C,” however, was 
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consistently weak, and lost further on 
consideration of Mr Pick’s statements 
before the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
Argentine rails were dull, though fairly 
steady. 

The industrial market remained ex- 
tremely quiet, but prices showed a satis- 
factory steadiness, for over the week 
there was only a small decline on 
balance. Prices gained slightly on Mon- 
day, but tended later to weaken frac- 
tionally. Until the international situa- 
tion is clarified, operators are 
time. Although a slightly firmer tend- 
ency was noticeable in mid-week, iron 
and steel shares were irregular, and 
diverse movements occurred in indi- 
vidual shares. Indian Iron reacted on 
the decision to pay no interim dividend. 
Engineering issues were also irregular 
and dull, and coal shares inactive. 
Quotations in electrical equipment 
issues moved narrowly, and were mixed 
in character. On Tuesday, Johnson & 
Phillips were firm in anticipation of the 
report. The behaviour of the motor 
group was satisfactory, and in mid- 
week, with a few exceptions, there was 
a marked recovery in the “ heavies,” 
with Albion in the lead. At first air- 
craft shares were quiet and steady, but 
tended to react towards mid-week. 
Tobacco shares were rather more active 
after the week-end but more than lost 
their gains as the week progressed. 
Brewery issues, at first narrowly un- 
even, became firmer on moderate sup- 
port from provincial buyers, and were 
later held fractionally higher. Textile 
shares were rather featureless, small up- 
ward movements being practically re- 
versed by late mid-week. In the stores 
group, Marks and Spencers were firm 
in a generally irregular market. Among 
the provisions issues, Cerebos moved 
upwards pending the final dividend 
announcement. Price movements in the 
miscellaneous group were diverse, Gene- 
ral Refractories being particularly weak, 
but the net movement of most miscel- 
laneous issues was ae over the week. 


Following President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage, oil shares improved on Monday. A 
slight setback then followed on Conti- 
nental sales of the leaders, but was 
succeeded by a firmer tendency. In idle 
trading, rubber shares slowly drifted 
downwards. Sales were small, but there 
was no buying support. Tea shares also 
were neglected, and quotations—where 
changed—were downwards. 

Apart from a mid-week rally, mining 
shares eased. Kaffirs were inactive, and 
Cape selling of the developing mines 
helped to depress prices at first. When 
these Cape sales ceased in late dealings 
on Wednesday, an additional fillip was 
given to a general tendency towards 
improvement, Paris was not an impor- 
tant factor. After a firm start, Rhode- 
Sian copper issues sagged and then 
rallied. Among other base-metal shares 
tin issues lost ground. 

“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
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ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

The Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
ordinary share prices stood on Tuesday, 
April 18, 1939, at 59-5, compared with 
60-5 a week ago and 62-0 a month ago. 
The corresponding yields are 6°02, 
5-91 and 5-80 per cent. A selection of 
the separate indices follows :— 










Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Pri 
1939 
| High 


1 
ARS” 





Mar. 21, Apr. 1 
1939 








1939 








Banks, etc. (10) | 105-9 : , 109-0 
Aircraft mfr. 1» | 84-1 . . 96-7 
Elec. mfr. (13)... | 120-3 ° 128-6 
Gas (8) ......... 104-3 : . 112-4 
Motors (7).....- = . . = 3 
18 ° . ° 4 . 
Breweries,ctc(20)) 110-3 | 107: 2 | 75 















Yield ) 
——| fis 
oa Mar. 21,/Apr. 11,/Apr. 18,)) Low 
1939 1939 | 1939 

Banks, etc. ...... 4°46 4-57 || 100-2 
Aircraft mfr. 9-34 9-80 | 10-07 78-0 
Elec. mfr. ...... 5:94 6:09 || 111:9 
SID nintapiaeninnes 5-69 | 5°78 | 5-91 || 100-5 
Motors ......... 6:03 | 6°23 31-9 
Stores, etc....... 5-89 5-96 6:14 50-6 
Breweries, etc 5-97 | 6°12} 6°20 06-2 


ms 


t December 30, 1938 = 100. 


New York 


WALL STREET, in common with other 
centres, is adopting a waiting attitude, 
and throughout the week the volume of 
trading was abnormally low. Price 
movements were somewhat varied, but 
the amount of change was moderate. 
Monday opened rather lower, and from 
sheer absence of support prices drifted 
slightly downwards, although there was 
no pressure to sell. This phase con- 
tinued throughout Tuesday, but 
towards mid-week there was a cautious 
rally, helped by the news that the 
British Ambassador would shortly re- 
turn to Berlin. Turnover, however, 
remained throughout on a small scale. 
No section of the market has been 
prominent, though one of the few really 
bright features of the week was a rise 
in American Telephone. Steel mill acti- 
vity for the current week is estimated 
by Iron Age at 50.5 per cent. of capa- 
city, against 51.5 per cent. a week ago. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
y, Inc., of New York, we print 
the ing index figures of American 


values calculated on closing rices 
(1926 = 100). " 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 





Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 





ae’ 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 





Torat DEALINGs IN New Yorx 





Shares 
- Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 00's 
Apr.13; 860 | 5,360 |  #«1127 
» 14 620 4,780 104 
» 15* 660 3,680 85 
wee 520 4,940 83 
» 18 440 4,100 78 
= a 440 4,270 76 


* Two-Hour Session, 


New York Prices 
Close Latest Close Lates 


‘to “5, “Bo, 


1939 1939 1939 193 
4. Manufacturing 


Atchison ...... 27ig 2754) Briggs ......... 1 197 
z Briggs 95g 197% 


1634 1714|Col. Carbon.. 77! 
Dupont 


2. Utilities and Un. Carbide... 7llo 74 
Communications U.S.Ind. Ale. 15 15 


works. 9l2 912) Sen Giietric 34 35 
C’wlth. &S.. 158 Tal wrestnseBlec. B8l2 91 
Con. - 298 2954) AmericanCan 8533 
Col. Gas & El. 653 614) Addressogrph 201g 201g 
El Bond & Sh. 81g 818) Corerpiliar 43 «43 
Net Por & L. Tig aris 3514 37 

American. 2 1 1 
Bes. Gos 6: i. —_~ ae someon Bane th 350 
bub Ser SE Pa Gh Ame Kadimor 12h 2 

tan 4 278 vee 601g 551 
United Corp.. 253 258 FT Case & Co. 2° 70" 


Un. Gas Imp. 115g 1154 161 

Amer. Tel. ... 153 156 |@lidden, -..... 1612 16. 
Inter.Tel-For. 7 618) Aitied Stores. 733 758 
Westn. Union 1854 1854/ Celanese of A. 1612 1614 


2034 20 
» B. Pref. 57 57 |Colgate Palm, 1315 1414 
3. Extractive and Eastm’nKdk.* 14475 140! 
Metal Gillette 65g ble 
Loews .......+. 3754 39 
Am. Rol. Mill 141g 1319|20th Cen. Fox 19 1854 
Beth. Steel ... 5634 571, 
Beth.Steel P. 103 114 
blic St... 151g 1519/5. Retail Trade, etc. 


U.S. Steel ... 4712 4839 
U.S.Steel Pf. lle 1091» Mont. Ward.. 4534 4553 


3, 1 
J’neau Tio 4 , © Tonner 7934 oie 
Am. xs 2812 2814) es V7lgt 17le 
Am. Smelting 3954 4014) q rade 4314 
Anaconda ... 2314 2378/ Borden ...... 1814 17!2 
Bohn Alum .. 20 2054) Gen, Foods... 4114 4033 
Cerro de Pas. 38 38 | Kroger Grey. 2214 2354 
Int. Nickel ... 4512 4614) Nat. Biscuit... 2454 2454 
Kennecott. 3llo 3lle Nat. 1334 141g 
Patino Mines. 912 10 | am Tob. B... 7912 
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Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
April 22 of 
To the Public ......... u ove il 
To Shareholders ...... Nil «oe Nil 
By S.E. Intro. ......... 500,000... 503,750 
By Permis.to Deal ... 185,829... 463,421 
Sav. Certs. week to 
PCT BS: ‘dcccvvescves Dr50,000_... Dr50,000 
Including i 
Conversions Conversions 
Year to date i oh 
1939 fiw Basis)...... 37,918,912 36,687,847 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 59 5 46,094,078 
1939 (Old Basis) ...... 19,261,760 19,045. 
1938 (Old Basis) ...... 38,664,074 26,608,672 


ux. “er UR Counties 
Year to date 


i ow Books) 25,760,774 19.781.073 206,000 


) 36,305,763 
ius oastes Litcas 2s 
(Continued on page 224) 


2,399,124 
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Industry and Trade 


Rayon and Cotton.—On Thursday the Cotton 
Industry (Reorganisation) Bill reached the Committee 
stage in the House of Commons, and the rayon producers 
are striving hard to have the Bill amended in order to 
prevent their industry from passing under the control 
of cotton interests. The rayon industry has undoubtedly 
a strong case, for if the present Bill becomes law, there is 
no guarantee that its interests will not suffer as a result 
of price and redundancy schemes designed to assist the 
cotton industry. Something like 55-60 per cent. of the 
total domestic consumption of rayon yarn goes to the 
weaving industry, and although part of this is used by 
the silk, woollen and worsted and linen trades, the bulk 
of it is woven by the cotton industry and will therefore 
be covered by the Bill. The proportion of the home con- 
sumption of staple fibre processed by the cotton industry is 
even higher. An increasing proportion of rayon yarn—some 
two-thirds of the total—is made into pure rayon cloth. 
The rayon industry’s claim to be regarded as a separate 
industry seems therefore justified. And there appear to 
be no solid technical reasons why the rayon industry 
should be linked up with the cotton industry against its 
will, in a scheme which, after all, is primarily designed 
to assist the reorganisation of the cotton trade. Un- 
fortunately, the rayon industry, unlike the section of the 
cotton industry opposing the Bill, has been tardy in 
registering its complaints. But the industry’s belated 
demand for provisions which will ensure that its interests 
are not disregarded by the cotton industry nevertheless 
deserves serious consideration, and the Bill should be 
modified accordingly, for as the rayon producers rightly 
point out in a statement of their case, “ statutory powers 
require statutory safeguards against abuse.” 


Increase in Car Sales. — Sales of semi-luxury 
goods, such as private cars, are very sensitive to actual 
and expected changes in incomes. It is therefore of interest 
that the improvement in new registrations of cars taxed 
on horse power (mainly private cars) in Great Britain 
compared with the corresponding month a year earlier 
began as long ago as last November. Moreover, the 
improvement has been maintained in subsequent months, 
and in February—the latest month for which returns are 





Motor REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Cars taxed ea h.p.t Goods vehicles 


mpared Compared 
with a year with a year 
No. ago No. ago 
1938 registered % registered % 
January ......... 24,858 —13-7 7,256 —10-8 
February ......... 19,039 —16-8 5,238 — 9-0 
March wedwaneeeene 35,470 — 7-5 7,871 — 0:5 
Fe dasonntessbans 25,649 —17-6 5,268 —17-9 
RMDP his sna dactiticaas 24,589 —13-1 5,455 —11-1 
i wablebaedbeiaene 22,640 —25-9 5,419 —18-0 
ME ida cocdetinaae 20,811 —25°5 5,622 —17-1 
August ......... 14,593 —10°5 4,458 — 5-7 
September ...... 17,067 —16-0 4,741 —21-6 
sgevebbins 20,033 — 48 5,597 —13-8 
ee epeces 3,588 +14:3 5,030 - - . : 
19 seeeee 26,018 + 0 9 5,604 
January ......... 27,326 + 9-9 6,538 — 9-9 
February ......... 3, +23°-5 4,617 —11-9 


+ Mainly private cars. 





available—registrations showed an increase of no less 
than 23.5 per cent. over the figure for the corresponding 
month last year, an indication of the improvement in 





confidence, reflected also in the estimates of the value of 
building plans passed and other business indicators. 
Registrations of goods vehicles, on the other hand, have 
continued to decline, and the figure for February was 
still 11.9 per cent. lower than a year ago. It will be 
interesting to see whether the improvement in private 
car sales will be maintained in coming months. 


* * * 


Condensed Milk Prices.—Since the middle of 1933 
the imports from foreign countries into the United King- 
dom of condensed milks and milk powder have been regu- 
lated by voluntary agreement between the home producers 
and the foreign suppliers. Under this arrangement imports 
from foreign countries have been progressively reduced to 
about half the level prevailing in 1932-33, and, at the same 
time, the selling prices of most types of condensed milk and 
milk powder have been standardised. That the level of 


prices in the home market is higher than those in other 


countries was shown by the agreement concluded in Sep- 
tember last between the English Milk Marketing Board 
and the Central Milk Distributive Committee, in which it 
was laid down that the price of milk sold for manufacture 
into condensed milk should be 73d. per gallon if the pro- 
duct was sold in the United Kingdom and should vary, for 
condensed milk exported from this country, with the 
cheese-milk price, within the limits of 6d. and 73d. per 
gallon. The marketing arrangements for these products 
were, however, seriously disturbed at the end of last year 
by increased sales of Canadian and New Zealand processed 
milks, whose exports to this country were not included 
under the voluntary quota. In face of a sharp fall in sell- 
ing prices, particularly of milk powder, the Central Milk 
Distributive Committee appealed to the Marketing Board 
for a reduction in the price of milk sold for condensing and 
Sir Stephen Demetriadi was appointed arbitrator. His 
award, made public last week, recommended that the price 
of milk sold for manufacture into condensed milk should 
remain unchanged, pending the result of the negotiations 
now being carried on for a new and more inclusive price 
agreement among the suppliers of condensed milk. This 
award will no doubt be a further stimulus to the English 
manufacturers to secure a new price agreement. But the 
British housewife, to whom condensed milk is the cheapest 
substitute for the expensive liquid milk, may well ques- 
tion the value of trade agreements which enable British 
manufacturers to export condensed milk to the tropics at 
lower prices than they charge in this country. 


* * * 


Wheat Discussions.—In January, 1939, the members 
of the Wheat Advisory Committee agreed that the calling 
of a world conference would be desirable and that export 
quotas and minimum wheat prices should be part of any 
proposed agreement. In February the Sub-Committee 
submitted a draft agreement to the Governments repre- 
sented on the main Committee and the chief non-member 
wheat-producing countries. The replies are now being 
examined, and although no official announcement on the 
progress of the current discussions has yet been published, 
it is learned that the negotiations are proceeding favour- 
ably and that a basis for a world wheat conference will 
probably be found. The discussions have been stimulated 
by the fact (reported on page 636 of The Economist of 
March 25th) that the area sown to winter wheat in Europe 
shows a still further increase on the record of 1938, 
which is only partly counterbalanced by a fall in American 
sowings. 
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Overseas Trade in March.—In spite of a large 
increase in imports of wheat and of petroleum, the value 
of British imports in March fell by 8.1 per cent. when 
compared with March, 1938. The value of exports was 
well maintained, so that the excess of imports over exports 





U.K. Imports AND EXPORTS 


























(£000) 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | Change betwee 

March | Per cent. 
Total Imports ..........s0.0000 82,909 | 84,854 | 77,976 |— 6,877;- 8-1 
British Exports..........0+.000++ 43,470 | 42,155 | 41,635 |- 521;/- 1-2 
SRAEIIRIIND ssenovensevcnconsitions 6,717 | 5,468 | 4,923|- 545)\- 9-9 
otal EXports.........s0..:00+00+ 50,186 | 47,624 | 46,558 |— 1,066)- 2-2 
Excess of Imports over Exports} 32,723 | 37,230 | 31,418 |— 5,812\— 16-6 
Transhipments under bond 3,234 2,885 2,876 |— 10;\- 0-3 

Three Months ended March 
Total Imports ........-s0ss-e00 229,943 | 245,285 | 218,543 |—26,742;— 10:9 
British Exports..........0..s000» 121,120 | 120,870 | 119,129 |- 1,741|- 1-4 
RO-EXPOFtS «.......00eeeeeeseneees 18,753 | 15,792 | 14,285 |— 1,508/- 9-5 
Total Exports..........0..s00+0+ 139,873 | 136,662 | 133,414 |—_3,249/- 2-3 
Excess = eer over Exports; 90,070 | 108,623 | 85,129 ——_ = gt 


Transhipments under bond | 9,278 | 8,205 | 8,038 | — 





was again reduced. As the accompanying table shows, 
the adverse balance of trade on merchandise account in 
the first quarter of the current year was less than four- 
fifths of that in the corresponding period of 1938. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade by Commodities.—As mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, the most striking features of 
the month’s trade returns are the increase in imports of 
wheat and petroleum, compared with a year ago. Imports 
of wool and of jute also increased considerably, but 
imports of cotton were smaller. British exports of iron 


British ExPpoRTS—MONTH OF MARCH 





Item and Measure | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Cite cccsiimiiiltssuiimsipesininemscnn 000 tons 3,043 2,966 912 
Iron and steel scrap .........0000000 tons 31,854 4,989 iL 
ig-iron ferro-alloys .........+ tons 16,895 5,046 8,927 
Railway m ID -ntostionccanecoosees tons 8,951 16,972 10, 
Total iron and steel manufactures.tons | 231,557 176,051 167,917 
Textile machinery ..........00.+00+04 tons 4,919 7,211 5,011 
Total machinery ...........ss0e0+00s ons 35,723 45,720 40,341 
Cotton yarns ... ......eereereseee *000 Ib. 15,252 13,123 13,313 
Cotton piece-goods ...... 7000 sq. yds. 178,571 709 2, 
PE CIOS cancicscntsotscvsnsinees "000 Ib. 4,001 508 3,939 
Ww MOURD atnnéncscnieits ene 000 Ib. 2,468 1,879 751 
Woollen tissues............ (000 sq. yds. 7,153 5,488 5,533 
Worsted tissues ............ “000 sq. yds. 3,520 099 3,179 
Linen piece-goods ......... 000 sq. yds. 9,658 5,229 6,374 
boots and shoes...... doz. pairs 37,083 32,542 
seein nla iaiieedamntindiiteinaigs et cwts. 25,673 15,680 698 
Paper and cardboard ............... cwts. J 334,523 281,361 
Locomotives and parts ........00.+04 tons 98 562 916 
Motor vehicles and chassis ......... No. 9,659 10,555 9,448 





RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF MARCH 





Item and Measure | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
9,757 8,066 13,266 
1,021 1,207 ie 

544 683 777 
3,442 3,456 4,736 
637 777 406 
1,348 1 965 
778 671 835 
38,371 25,746 29,026 
31,730 41,923 55,993 
1 97 104 
113 125 119 
161 356 182 
24,145 30,542 26,371 
400 | “S662 | “3340 
2,016 875 
O4 277 102 
12,136 14,884 12,749 











and steel manufactures and of machinery declined in 
comparison with March, 1938, while exports of textile 
yarns and piece goods showed small increases. Exports of 
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iron and steel scrap, mainly in the form of ships sold for 
breaking-up, were larger than a year ago, although con- 
siderably smaller than in March, 1937. 
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* * * 


Egyptian Yarn Prices Advance.—In August last 
year spinners of Egyptian cotton who are members of the 
price convention decided to grant a 5 per cent. rebate to all 
customers prepared to buy all their yarn from members of 
the convention. This movement was generally successful, 
but at the end of last year it was decided to give yarn users 
three months’ notice of the withdrawal of this concession, 
the date fixed being April 15th. Towards the end of last 
week there was heavy buying of yarns as the cancellation of 
the rebate referred only to new orders. This week list rates 
have been restored to the level existing last August, and this 
action has meant virtually an advance of 5 per cent. Buyers 
are now disposed to resist the mew prices as many 
customers are well covered, and there is some uncertainty 
as to the developments which may take place in the near 
future. The members of the price convention control about 
83 per cent. of the spindles in this branch of the industry. 


* * * 


Rise in Prices.—There are indications that the 
upward trend in prices, which was interrupted by the 
increase in political tension since March, is beginning to 
reassert itself. Thus, The Economist’s sensitive indices of 
the prices of primary products in this country and in the 
United States rose between March 29th and April 19th. 
The advance was very marked in the United States, for 
our latest index for that country has registered a record 
for the year. The improvement is, however, as yet 
scarcely noticeable in the more comprehensive indices 
for the two countries. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 











The Economist Indices | 
Italy, | Ger- 
Price of | y.s.a,| Statis: | Milan | many, 
Dat .:., | Primary Products| Gold | 7 : - Statis- 
© | British nape ee GANE | ber of | tisches 
: apart ting ) isher neko Com- Reichs- 
(sterling)| ,British |American enesce; om 
| orerting) (dollar) 

~ 1936 i ® 
a 131-3 163-9 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 |116 3t| 95:4 
ao 127-8 147-4 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 |143-8 | 97-0 
June 22) 119-3 133-2 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 |143-8 | 96-9 
Aug. 3/ 119-2 138-0 127:1 | 167-2 | 117-4 | 144-6 (142-4 | 97-5 
Aug. 31 | 116-5 133-5 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 143-6 | 97:3 
Sept 28 | 116-2 134-8 127-0 | 173-0 | 116°6 | 146-0 |144-2 | 97:0 
Oct. 26/ 116-1 134-9 127-0 | 171-6 | 116-6 147-8 1145-1 97-3 
Nov. 23 | 114-3 132-6 126-0 | 175-7 | 116-7 | 148-7 |143-8 | 97-7 
om, 113-7 132-4 126-5 | 175-7 | 115-6 | 148-7 |144-0 | 97-8 
an. 4/ 114-7 134-8 127-5 | 177-1 | 116-0 | 151-2 |144-3 | 98-0 
Re 1; 113-8 132-5 125-9 | 175-1 | 115-7 | 152-7 |144-9 | 97:9 
Feb. 15 | 113-6 132-4 124-1 174-6 | 115-3 | 153-5 |145-1 97-9 
Mar. 1) 114-0 134- 127- 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-8 j145-1 98:0 
Mar. 15 | 114-4 135° 125-0 | 174-9 | 116-3 | 153-1 [145-1 | 98-0 
Mar, 29 | 114-4 133-9 123°5 | 174-9 | 115-4 | 153-5 |144:9 | 97°8 
Apr. 19 | 114-5 | 134-4 | 129-0 | 174-9 | 115-7#| 152-5*|_... | 97-8" 

* This figure relates to April 15th. t Monthly average 


The latest official index for France is slightly lower, but 
the figures for Italy and Germany show little change. 
Details of the constituent series of The Economist compre- 
hensive index are given below: — 


Sept. 18, Apr. 1 29, 19, 
(1927=100) er”. “ee _ 


1938 1939 1939 
Cereals and meat... 64:5 87-0 70-0 71:2 
Other foods......... 62+2 60-4 60-0 59-6 
Textiles w.ccccee  43°7 55-3 53-0 53-3 
Minerals ............  67°4 93-2 91-1 90:8 
Miscellaneous ...... 65:8 76-2 74:0 73-7 
Complete index 60-4 74-0 69-1 69-2 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 101-9 95-2 95-3 
1924 = 100......... 522 64-0 59-8 59-8 
A rise in the figures for cereals and meat and textiles was 
offset by a slight fall in the figures for other foods, 


minerals, and miscellaneous commodities. 
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Tus week’s industrial news is again 
fairly cheerful. The demand for coal, 
allowing for the seasonal reduction in 
purchases for heating purposes, remains 
on the upgrade; even in South Wales 
the position of the industry is steadily 
improving. The consumption of steel, 
assisted by defence orders and by the 
revival in merchant shipbuilding, also 
remains on the upgrade, but the short- 
age of scrap is already causing some 
difficulty here and there. Thus, our 
Cardiff correspondent reports that it 
has been found necessary temporarily to 
suspend operations at four furnaces in 
South Wales. The returns of the value 
of building plans passed in March by 
142 local authorities show an increase 
of 12.2 per cent. over the figures for 
February and one of 8.3 per cent. over 
those for the corresponding month last 
year. Reports from the cotton trade 
suggest some expansion in the volume 
of new business. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—On the inland market 
there is a steady demand for steam coal, 
and output is being increased. The mar- 
ket for smalls is better on the increased 
demand for blast furnace coke, and 
utility undertakings are good buyers. 
Trade in household fuel is on a rather 
smaller scale. Central heating coke is in 
fair request. Locomotive hards are a 
good feature. 

While immediate business in the ex- 
port market leaves much to be desired, 
prospects are regarded as more favour- 
able, a considerable number of inquiries 
being about. So far as this area is con- 
cerned the position is improved by the 
fact that competing districts are well 
booked for some time ahead. At the 
moment best hards are in some request. 
Prices generally have undergone no 
change. 

* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The coal 
market in this area, with the exception 
of Northumberland steam smalls, is 
very firm, the coking section having 
now reached the stage where there are 
virtually no supplies of prime grades 
available. In addition to the increasing 
demand for Durham industrial coal 
there is now evidence that some of the 
London and South Country gas works, 
which usually restrict their require- 
ments at this time of the year, are 
maintaining their usual winter ship- 
ments to assure themselves of adequate 
stocks in case of emergency. Patent 
oven coke is becoming a much firmer 
market on greater inlarid requirements 
and the much better demand from 
abroad. Most of the prime grades are 
fully stemmed for several weeks. 


* 


Glasgow.—Both land-sale and 
shipping markets are maintaining their 
improvement, and the only dullish 
feature is the household trade, where 
seasonal influences are now being felt. 
A feature of shipping business is the 
improvement in the foreign cargo trade. 
Both Fife and the Lothians are sub- 
stantially ahead of last year in this 
branch of their trade. Coastwise business 
to London and other southern markets 
has also been on a better scale this week. 
Activity in the heavy trades continues 
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to be reflected in a strong industrial de- 
mand. Prices all round remain firm. 
* 

Cardiff. — Business on the Cardiff 
coal market is a little more active. The 
strike in the United States has led to 
the purchase of a few cargoes for the 
West Indies, and there are inquiries for 
further prompt supplies. Moreover, the 
Egyptian State Railways have placed a 
contract for 300,000 tons, and other 
purchasers include the Finnish and 
Latvian Railways, the Algiers and Bona 
electricity works, and the Tunis tram- 
ways. But there has been no material 
improvement in shipments. Last week 
these totalled 281,800 tons, compared 
with 301,300 tons in the corresponding 
Easter week of last year. There has been 
an increase in stocks during the past 
week, There are no changes in current 
permit prices. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— Active conditions pre- 
vail in the iron and steel market, and 
business this week has been on a good 
scale, There is an insistent demand for 
basic pig iron, supplies of which are 
hardly more than equal to current re- 
quirements. Foundry iron is in rather 
better request, but forge continues 
rather weak. With increasing consump- 
tion full deliveries of hematite are being 
made, and new business is of more 
satisfactory proportions. There is little 
change in finished iron, though makers 
are receiving rather better orders for 
common bars. 

There is good buying activity in basic 
steel billets, and the demand for small 
steel bars shows further improvement. 
Strip and wire rods are good features, 
and structural steel is in considerably 
better request. The output of steel in 
this district is being further increased, 
and more furnaces are being put into 
operation for the production of stain- 
less and other special qualities. 

The shortage of scrap supplies is 
causing some difficulty pending the 
arrival of imported material. Heavy 
basic steel scrap for melting is not easily 
obtainable in full quantities at up to 
59s. per ton, and heavy foundry cast 
iron is keenly competed for at up to 
80s. per ton. 


Middlesbrough.—The demand for 
all classes of iron and steel continues to 
expand. An additional blast furnace is 
being lighted this week for the produc- 
tion of basic pig iron. Cleveland 
foundry pig iron continues in better 
request now that foundries are unable 
to obtain supplies of iron scrap. East 
Coast hematite is in rather better de- 
mand and deliveries under existing con- 
tracts are being speeded up. 

Semi-finished steel is in good demand 
whilst most departments producing 
finished steel are busy; sheets and light 
sections are also in good request. 

There is a distinct scarcity of heavy 
steel melting scrap, and it is now re- 
ported that a purchase of 50,000 tons 
has been made of American scrap for 
shipment to this country. The con- 
sumption of blast furnace coke is in- 
creasing but supplies are ample. New 
business in foreign ore is not heard of, 
but imports so far this month were 
about 50 per cent. higher than in the 
corresponding period of March. 
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Glasgow.— Steclmakers in the West 
of Scotland are now very heavily 
booked, the orders placed covering 
every class of material and including a 
substantial tonnage for shipbuilders. 
Full-time working is already assured for 
many months to come and buyers are 
placing orders for forward delivery. 
The demand is growing, not only for 
shipbuilding material, which is a very 
important item, but also for material 
for practically every branch of the en- 
gineering trade and for re-rollers. In 
addition to the shelter sheets, which are 
providing such a large amount of work 
for sheet makers here, demand from 
manufacturers for both black and gai- 
vanised sheets continues to expand and 
although working at high pressure sheet 
makers are finding difficulty in satisfy- 
ing the requirements of users in regard 
to delivery. Re-rollers of steel bars are 
also busy this week and the tonnage 
booked again shows improvement. It 
is estimated that the value of the new 
Admiralty orders, which it was an- 
nounced at the beginning of this week 
had been placed with Clyde ship- 
builders, is in the region of £23 millions. 

* 


Cardiff.— The scarcity of scrap is 
being felt severely in the steel industry, 
and although imports are expected at 
an early date it has been found neces- 
sary to suspend operations temporarily 
at four furnaces. The recent improve- 
ment in the tinplate trade is being 
maintained, and in the week ended 
April 8th production represented $9.69 
per cent. of capacity under the pooling 
scheme. It is anticipated that the amal- 
gamation of firms in the Llanelly area 
will lead to the installation of a more 
modern centralised plant, but no active 
steps have yet been taken in the direc- 
tion of rationalisation by the Committee 
appointed some time ago to deal with 
the problem of small redundant works. 
The inland market continues to absorb 
the bulk of the products of all branches 
of the iron and steel industry in South 
Wales. Prices are nominally unchanged. 

* 

News from Abroad.—The revival 
on international steel markets, which 
began shortly before the Easter recess, 
has been maintained in spite of the 
adverse international situation. In some 
cases inquiries have further increased, 
but actual purchases of the individual 
consumers seldom involved large quan- 
tities. It appears that a great number of 
buyers who had postponed their cover- 
ings as long as possible, have recently 
been compelled to enter the market, 
although part of the purchases resulted 
from the desire to amplify stocks in case 
of an emergency. The fact that the buy- 
ing movement has not gone as far as 
during the September crisis is widely 
regarded as proof that the markets are 
far from consolidated, whereas it is 
scarcely doubted that as soon as con- 
sumers have regained their faith in the 
price structure, an improvement of pur- 
chases over a longer period is very 
likely. 

Germany has recently sold substantial 
quantities of heavy steel products, par- 
ticularly to Roumania, Italy, Finland 
and Japan, on long-term contracts and 
has also booked prompt orders for 
Spain and Argentina. The Scandi- 
navian countries showed interest 
especially in merchant bears, and the 
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British purchases of semi-products, 
wire rods and merchant bars have 
further increased. Inquiries for substan- 
tial quantities have recently been 
received from the Far East. 
Although the Cartel has continued 
selling medium tonnages to several 
markets at reduced prices in order to 
curb competition, and although new re- 
ductions are intended, e.g. for the 
South American and South African 
markets, on the whole the rebates 
on official prices have further tended 
to decrease. Thus, the increase in 
the general price level during recent 
weeks is estimated at about 5s. (gold) 
per ton. American competition has 
recently been less keen on some markets 
but is still conspicuous in plates. The 
examination of the alleged American 
infringements of the export agreement 
with the Cartel through the London 
Comptoirs has not yet yielded tangible 
results, but in view of the improved 
situation sellers are less susceptible to 
outside competition than previously. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—A rather 
better feeling has prevailed on the 
market, despite much uncertainty with 
regard to future developments. There 
has been a recovery in raw cotton prices 
from the low point reached a week ago. 
The United States Government are still 
experiencing much difficulty in finding 
a solution of the excessive supply 
problem. The several plans put forward 
appear to meet with strong opposition 
from interested parties. 

Yarn inquiry has been of fair extent, 
but buying has not been active. 
Moderate weights have been put 
through in coarse American counts. At 
the end of last week there was heavy 
buying of Egyptian qualities previous to 
the withdrawal of the 5 per cent. rebate 
on prices. A persistent inquiry has been 
met with in piece goods, and in some 
directions a useful business has been 
done. Further buying. has taken place 
for India in regular styles. Probably the 
best foreign outlet has been South 
America, and fairly free operations have 

in printing and ishi 

qualities. Government contracts have 
again been placed, and many firms are 
busy on A.R.P. cloths. General pros- 
pects may be considered rather brighter 
and demand from day to day is suffi- 
cient to warrant the assumption that 
trade would improve quickly if the 
nervousness relating to political matters 
could be removed. 4 


Jute (Dundee).—-A sharp advance 
has taken place in raw jute prices 
during the past fortnight and the value 
of full group Daisee-2/3 has been raised 
to £28 15s. per ton for April/May ship- 
ment, while new crop, October/Novem- 
ber, has been sold at £24 17s. 6d., 
compared with £23 2s. 6d. only a short 

ime ago. Sellers are now making very 
few offers of either old or new crop. 
The reason in the case of the former 
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bales. This might have been a warning 
to consumers to secure their needs as 
early as possible, but it is understood 
that there are many who may run short 
before the new crop becomes available. 

Common 8-Ib. cops have been fairly 
freely sold at 2s. 74d. and 8-Ib. spools 
at 2s. 84d., after 1d. less had been taken, 
and all other qualities are rsd. to 4d. 
per Ib. higher. Cloth has ruled quiet, 
but manufacturers are now quoting the 
higher rates of 3d. to 38d. for 10-oz. 
40-in. and 23d. to 2i#d. for 8-oz. 
Calcutta goods have also participated 
in the rise in prices. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


ParTLY as a result of the relaxation of 
political tension, the downward trend 
in the prices of primary products was 
reversed in the past week. While the 
improvement was by no means general, 
it included the majority of com- 
modities 


Wheat was slightly firmer and raw 
sugar continued its advance as supplies 
are now none too plentiful. Cotton 
prices recovered from the low level to 
which they had fallen last week, though 
the American Government’s policy re- 
mains undefined. Jute was marked up 
sharply in price on fears of a shortage 
of supplies. Among the four principal 
base metals, copper showed a decline, 
but lead, spelter and tin, the latter on 
American purchases, were dearer than 
a week ago. Rubber prices are scarcely 
changed on the week. 

In the United States, Moody’s index 
of the prices of staple commodities 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) rose from 
138.7 to 139.9 during the week ended 
last Wednesday, 


Metals 


Copper.— In London, the price of 
standard copper lost another 7s. 6d. to 
close on Wednesday at £41 15s. per ton. 
Demand remained well below normal, 
the pressure from the political crisis 
being accentuated by the disappointing 
March statistics. Consumption in the 
United States, at 50,486 short tons, was 
about 11,000 short tons below new pro- 
duction, and stocks rose in March by 
about 11,500 tons to 320,446 short tons. 
On the other hand, consumption out- 
side the United States amounted to 
107,580 tons, more than 5,000 tons 
larger than new production; and extra- 
U.S.A. stocks, at 185,945 short tons, 
while 1,700 short tons up on the month, 
are barely sufficient for two months’ 
consumption. The outlook of copper, 
therefore, depends largely on the course 
of events in the United States. There 


* 
Tin. — Some United States buying, 
which revealed immediately a shortage 


of current suppli 


pplies, brought a rise in 


Lead and Spelter.—The cash price 
of lead gained 6s. 3d. and closed on 
Wednesday at £14 7s. 6d. per ton, 
while spelter closed 3s. 9d. higher at 
£13 7s. 6d. per ton. The turnover was 
very low throughout the week, but no 
forced selling was noticeable. Accord- 
ing to the Metallgesellschaft the world 
lead smelter output fell from 132,047 
metric tons in January to 119,330 
metric tons in February, due chiefly to 
the shorter month. The Mexican strike 
forced the output in that country in 
February down to 4,668 metric tons, 
against the monthly average of last year 
of 17,256 tons. 


Grains 


THE Liverpool wheat market has re- 
mained steady throughout the week; in 
view of the large supplies of wheat in 
exporting countries, the political ten- 
sion in Europe has not brought any 
appreciable rise in prices. American 
wheat and flour, aided by the export 
subsidy, is selling steadily to the Far 
East, as well as to Europe; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced last 
week that between July 1, 1938, and 
April 1, 1939, some 79 million bushels 
of wheat and flour have been exported. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—With higher prices in 
Continental supplying countries, egg 
prices rose further in London during 
the past week. The bacon market has 
been steady at the lower prices pre- 
vailing in the past ten days. Supplies of 
English and Scottish lambs have sold 
readily at Smithfield and prices at live- 
stock markets for fat pigs are also 
firmly held. 

* 


Colonial Produce. — The sugar 
market continues to be affected by the 
political tension and prices for refined 
of all types were advanced by two stages 
of 14d. per cwt. At the first tea auctions 
after the Easter holiday, a strong mar- 
ket developed for Indian and Ceylon 
grades, with an advance in prices. 

* 


Fruit and Vegetables. -- Old 
potatoes maintain their prices, but more 
interest is now being shown in arrivals 
of the new crop. Trade in London has 
been good; English and Guernsey 
tomatoes are increasing in quantity and 
salads are in good deman 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Rubber.-— Little business has been 
transacted in the past week and price 
fluctuations, which left the closing price 
of s sheet on the spot un- 
changed compared with last week, re- 
flected changes in political f The 
American consumption in 
proved to be hi than had been ex- 
pected and declined by 11,600 
tons to 219,800 tons. 
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THE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF DIFFICULT YEAR 


DIVIDEND OF 25 PER CENT. MAINTAINED 


MR JAMES PRAIN’S ADDRESS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of The Alliance Trust 
Company, Limited, was held in the company’s registered office, 
Meadow House, 64 Reform Street, Dundee, on Wednesday, 
April 19, 1939. 

The chair was taken by Mr James Prain, and after formal 
evidence of the proper calling of the meeting had been submitted, 
the Secretary, Mr Alan L. Brown, read the auditors’ report to the 
shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
said: — 


REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 


It is now my duty to submit for your approval the directors’ 
report and accounts for the past year. The revenue statement 
shows an income from investments of £676,000, a figure which falls 
short of the amount collected in the previous year by £30,000, 
partly due to a diminution in our regular income but still more to 
a reduction in the amount of arrears paid up. In that year our 
income reflected a relatively high level of commercial prosperity in 
this country and the United States, a level which was not main- 
tained throughout 1937 and the early months of 1938; in addi- 
tion, as is stated in the directors’ report, income of that year had 
the benefit of exceptional receipts of over £21,000 in settlement 
of accumulated arrears of dividends, windfalls which have not been 
repeated to the same extent this year. This is an uncertain form of 
revenue—the aftermath of depression years—and naturally the 
number of companies which have yet to deal with their arrears has 
grown less. The amount, therefore, which we may expect from such 
sources is not now an important figure. The result then is that 
there is available out of the year’s revenue after payment of the 
prior charges a sum equal to 36.65 per cent. on the ordinary stock. 
This, I think, is satisfactory in the circumstances. The main 
interest of our stockholders lies in a dividend record free from 
severe fluctuations. If, therefore, in a year of less prosperous con- 
ditions we can recommend that last year’s distribution of 25 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock be repeated, we have gone some way 
towards serving that interest, while the substantial surplus after 
payment of that dividend puts us in a strong position for the more 
difficult times that may lie ahead of us. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


The past year may well be described as a year of crisis, and the 
conditions of crisis are still with us. The indices of market quota- 
tions of representative stock exchange securities show by the severity 
of their fluctuations a record of the hopes and fears we have all 
experienced and are still experiencing. We have made, as usual, 
a valuation of our investments at the close of the year on 
January 31st, the result of which shows that there was a depreciation 
at that date of 3.83 per cent. on the book value. Beyond recording 
the fact that at that particular point of time great uncertainty 
existed in all our minds as to the prospects for peace in the world, 
the valuation is on this occasion of no great interest, and is of little 
value to us to-day as a guide to the potential earning power of our 
investments. Since that date much has happened in the history of 
Europe. A valuation in the hopeful and buoyant markets of 
February and early March would have shown a very different result, 
but in the light of subsequent events of equally transitory interest. 


INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 


So much for the results of the past year. You will expect me 
no doubt to give you my views on the outlook for invested funds 
at the present time. We live in times when great changes, political 
or economic, happen overnight. I shall content myself, therefore, 
by outlining as briefly as possible the position as I see it to-day. 


To-day our activities are largely confined to the British Empire 
and the United States. Outside of those areas, with few exceptions, 
the standards on which an investor must rely no longer exist. For 
various reasons, ranging from currency restrictions to dishonest 
appropriation of private property, capital is frightened away. 


STIMULUS OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


In this country we are now in a state of emergency and tension. 
While it may be true that market quotations which reflect this state 
of affairs bear little relation to the intrinsic value of the securities 
themselves, they do point quite clearly to a lack of confidence which 
in the absence of any stimulus to trade from another quarter would 
quickly bring about a slump of considerable severity. There is, 
however, such a stimulus in the form of Government expenditure, 
which so long as it continues on the present scale will no doubt 
effectively counteract the absence of private enterprise. It has 
become evident that this encouragement to trade, whether in the 
direct form of defence expenditure, or more indirectly as in the 
shipping subsidy, now covers a wide field. The number of trades 
involved is large and the increased purchasing power in the com- 
munities directly benefiting will find its way into the consumer 
industries. The immediate outlook, therefore, is by no means one 
of stagnation but rather one of considerable industrial activity with 
the emphasis naturally on the iron, steel, and engineering industries. 
So far as one can take a view there seems ground for expecting 
that there will be no severe falling off in our income from invest- 
ments in this country during the current year, subject, of course, 
to no major crisis arising. I do lay emphasis, however, on the 
shortness and provisional character of this view. When one looks 
further ahead, the problems which will arise either from a con- 
tinuance or a termination of Government expenditure on a large 
scale, are sufficiently weighty to discourage any facile optimism. 


POSITION IN UNITED STATES 


In the United States the position seems to me to have changed 
greatly for the better during the past year. There has been a 
definite recovery in trade, and although it now shows signs of 
wavering, that appears to be the result of the unsettling effect of 
events in Europe rather than lack of confidence in the domestic 
situation. To observers here the relations between Government 
and business, which have done so much in recent years to hinder 
the expansion of trade, appear to be greatly improved. Evidence 
is not lacking of that improvement—notably in the recent com- 
promise between the Government and one of the large public utility 
companies—a continuance of which would do much to remove the 
uncertainty which we have felt in recent years regarding the United 
States as a field of investment. 

I have not attempted on this occasion to give you a detailed 
survey of present-day conditions, as they appear to me to be of a 
temporary and artificial nature. It seems likely that in the near 
future we shall have to adapt ourselves to an entirely new set of 
conditions, either a war economy or one based on disarmament, but 
a continuance of the present state of affairs with its vast expendi- 
tures and atmosphere of tension is surely not likely to be tolerated 
for any length of time by any form of society. 

Before moving the adoption of the directors’ report and accounts, 
I must once again express my appreciation of the services rendered 
by our staff here and by our agents in America during the past year. 

I now beg formally to move that the directors’ report and 
accounts be adopted and that final dividends be declared as therein 
recommended, viz.:—On £700,000 preference stock at the prefer- 
ential rate of 44 per cent. per annum ; on £650,000 preference stock 
at the preferential rate of 4 per cent. per annum; on £750,000 
preference stock at the preferential rate of 5 per cent. per annum ; 
on £100,000 “A” preference stock at the preferential rate of 
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4 per cent. per annum; and on £1,050,000 ordinary stock at the 
rate of 14 per cent. actual, making 25 per cent. for the year, all 
subject to deduction of income tax. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and resolutions declaring 
dividends, re-electing the retiring director, and appointing auditors 
were unanimously passed. 


CHAMPION REEF GOLD MINES OF 
INDIA, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 40 PER CENT. 
HON. A. T. J. FRASER’S REVIEW 


“The ordinary general meeting of the Champion Reef Gold Mines 
of India, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London. 

The Hon. A. T. J. Fraser, D.S.O. (chairman of the company), 
said: —I think I may once more congratulate you on a very 
successful year. During the 12 months under review the mill 
crushed 159,580 tons for a recovery of 70,508 oz. of gold. The 
average of the ore milled was 9 dwt. and the recovery was no less 
than 98.24 per cent. Our gold sold at an average price of 
£7 2s. 23d., or 2s. 103d. higher than the previous year. The total 
income for the year was £483,921, and expenditure, including 
additional royalty to the Mysore Government, was £293,369, leaving 
a profit of £190,551, some £11,000 less than the previous year. 

The amount standing at profit and loss, after taking in £14,380 
from the last account, is £206,726, from which the following 
amounts must be deducted: £58,012 the interim dividend, £38,800 
income tax and N.D.C. reserve, £10,000 written off machinery and 
plant, £8,000 off Heathcote shaft, and £3,000 transferred to insur- 
ance and contingency reserve. There is left a disposable balance of 
£88,913, some £8,300 less than last year. 

From this sum a final dividend of 2s. 3d. per share has been paid 
(making 4s. in all), which leaves £14,326 to carry forward, prac- 
tically identical with last year’s figure. In thus reducing the total 
dividend for the year by 3d., or 24 per cent., the directors were 
influenced not only by the reduction of £11,000 in the profit, but 
also by the increased effect of income tax and N.D.C. From 1940 
onwards we shall feel the full effect of the new lease which we hold 
from the Mysore Government. This will cause our contribution 
under the royalty on profit clause to be half again as much as we 
are now paying. In a year such as this, when a dividend of 4s., 
or 40 per cent., is paid, our contribution to the Mysore Government 
would be approximately £24,000 instead of £16,000, which we pay 
this year. 

PROGRESS OF DEEP DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


During the year very considerable progress has been made with 
the scheme for deep development, for which extra capital was raised 
three years ago. Gifflord’s shaft has been sunk to the required depth 
and practically all the underground work is finished. A consider- 
able amount of the plant is on the mine; erection of this is com- 
mencing, and the remainder will shortly be shipped. The original 
estimate for shaft sinking, as well as machinery and plant, amounted 
to £226,000, but it is now calculated that the final figure will 
approximate £266,000, or £40,000 more than the original estimate. 

It is easy to explain how this has come about. When the esti- 
mate was made in the spring of 1936 prices were very low, but it 
took nearly a year to get out details and specifications of this very 
special and largely novel type of plant, capable of hauling from a 
depth of 6,500 ft. By the time tenders were asked for the late 
boom was just starting and prices had risen considerably. 

Development for the year has been very satisfactory. On our 
main producer, Glen’s ore shoot, development has chiefly been 
confined to opening up the 84th level and sinking winzes to the 
85th. The 84th level gives a length of 900 ft., averaging over 
38 in. 264 dwt. The width and grade are fully up to former levels, 
but the length of the ore shoot is some 200 ft. shorter than at the 
82nd. The winzes sunk from this level are promising. A great 
deal of work has been done all the way from the 74th to the 81st 
level on the northern folds, and there is no doubt that in this area 
we are opening up a very considerable tonnage of ore of fair grade, 
though definitely lower than the rich Glen’s shoot. 

Mr Sydney E. Taylor then gave the shareholders an exhaustive 
review of the technical progress at the mine. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and resolu- 
tions were passed amending the articles of association in reference 
to the conversion of shares into stock and converting the 650,000 
issued shares of the company into stock. 
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AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT FARMING YEAR 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of the Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at Stone House, 
Bishopsgate, E.C., Sir Harry Goschen, K.B.E. (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, after having expressed regret that they no longer 
had Sir Otto Niemeyer as a colleague on the board, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts said: During the year just 
ended we have granted further long-term loans of £473,522, bringing 
our grand total of loans up to £12,889,740, secured on first mortgage 
of 879,038 acres of land, together with the necessary farmhouses and 
buildings, valued in all at £20,269,022. In addition, loans of a 
further £174,491 have been approved by the directors and will be 
completed as soon as the necessary formalities have been complied 
with, 

The total of loans granted under the Improvement of Land Acts 
has increased to £117,066. These loans are repayable by means of 
rent charges under the Absolute Order of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries of £8,388 per annum. 

I am sorry to have to report that the improvement recorded last 
year in the payment of interest and repayment of principal has not 
been maintained, and there has been an increase in the total of our 
arrears. I think, however, that, having regard to the particular 
difficulties of the past year, we must regard the receipt of 92.6 per 
cent. of the total due, within seven days of the end of our financial 
year as not unsatisfactory. 


’ 


DISAPPOINTING FARMING YEAR 


The farming year of 1938 has been a difficult one for almost all 
producers and there have been very few cheerful features to offset 
the many disappointments. The dependence of agriculture on 
weather conditions was again strikingly illustrated, and farmers 
learned anew the old lesson that moisture is the vital factor which 
influences crop growth. Up to the beginning of August the year 
1938 was exceptionally dry, particularly in the Eastern Counties. 
Grass keep was short for all classes of stock, and many farmers were 
compelled to feed full winter rations of concentrates through the 
early summer months. It was not until September that enough 
rain fell to revive the pastures to any great extent, and a general 
shortage of hay gave prospects of expensive winter feeding. 

Farmers in general will have no regrets at the passing of 1938. 
They do, however, entertain new hopes for the future. The Govern- 
ment has pledged itself to find immediate means to aid the industry, 
and agriculturists are looking forward to a period of stable and re- 
munerative prices such as would bring the industry back to 
prosperity. 

THE ACCOUNTS 


I should now like to direct your attention to the balance sheet and 
profit-and-loss account. Again this year we have had heavy special 
repayments of loans; £445,000 was accepted otherwise than as pro- 
vided for in the mortgage contracts, and there is a small decrease in 
the balance of loans outstanding. 

Owing to the international situation the prices of all Government 
stocks were very depressed at the date of the closing of our accounts, 
and it was therefore necessary to reserve a sum of £94,000 to write 
our other investments down to market price. This amount has been 
provided from general reserve and contingencies account. You will 
no doubt note that the investments held on account of the Govern- 
ment guarantee fund and special reserve show a market value over 
£100,000 above the figure at which they stand in the balance sheet. 

We have continued our policy of granting new loans at the basic 
rate of interest of 4} per cent., a rate actually lower than we are 
paying on our debenture stocks, and this, coupled with the fact that 
we still have large surplus funds temporarily invested in Government 
stocks and earning little more than 3} per cent., has resulted in a 
further reduction in net earnings. After making provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts and setting aside a sum sufficient to cover 
all interest payments due from borrowers up to December 31, 1938, 
and not received by the end of our financial year, in addition to 
reserving the considerable sum necessary to write down our other 
investments to market price, the amount available on profit and loss 
account is £3,974. Of this sum £2,664 has been transferred to 
special reserve, leaving a balance of £1,310 which the directors 
propose to carry forward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 
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THE KING LINE, LIMITED 


FIFTIETH YEAR’S TRADING 


A JUBILEE BONUS 


‘SIR VERNON THOMSON ON SHIPPING POSITION 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of The King Line, Limited, 
was held, on the 20th instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson, Bt., K.B.E. (Chairman of the company), 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr F. W. Matthews) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the directors’ report and accounts 
for the year 1938, the fiftieth year of the company’s trading, hav- 
ing been circulated to the shareholders, you will, I hope, as custom- 
ary, take them as read. (Agreed.) 

As stated in the directors’ report, several profitable voyage con- 
tracts entered into in 1937—which, it will be recalled, was an out- 
standingly good year for shipping—were not completed until 1938, 
and are accordingly included in this year’s profits. These profits 
are thus largely an overflow from the better trading times of 1937. 
The year 1938 was not in itself a good year for tramp shipping. 

The net profit of the King Line, Limited, for 1938, after pro- 
viding for cost of Lloyd’s Surveys, amounts to £193,017, to which 
has to be added £22,853 brought forward. The directors have 
applied the sum of £70,278, plus £13,222 surplus on the sale of 
an old steamer during the year, making together £83,500, to depre- 
ciation of the company’s fleet, and have written £26,995 off the 
book value of investments. 


ARREARS OF DEPRECIATION MADE GOOD 


Shareholders will be interested to know that the arrears. of depre- 
ciation upon their ships have now been made good. These arrears 


had accumulated during the periods of acute depression in the freight . 


markets which were so pronounced during the years 1930-34, when 
it was not even possible to earn depreciation, let alone make profits. 

An interim dividend of 4 per cent. was paid in October and the 
directors now recommend a final dividend of 4 per cent. less income 
tax, making 8 per cent. for the year ended December 31, 1938, and 
in addition a bonus of 5 per cent., less income tax, in order to mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of the company carrying forward the balance 
of £71,471. The company being now in a sound position, the 
directors thought it appropriate and due to the shareholders to 
celebrate its jubilee in this very modest way, more especially as no 
dividend was paid during the seven years 1930-36 inclusive. 

The King Line, Limited, now own 9 motorships and 5 steamers 
of a total deadweight of 115,570 tons. The average age of the 
fleet is 13 years 8 months, and the average age of the motorships 
103 years. The whole stand in the company’s books, after deduct- 
ing depreciation, reserve fund, etc., at £2 15s. 7d. per ton dead- 
weight. Their market value to-day in the aggregate considerably 
exceeds this. The company has no debenture or other indebtedness. 


{POSITION OF TRAMP SHIPPING 


The economic position of British tramp shipping was much 
Strengthened by the trade recovery and consequent improvement in 
world freight markets in 1936-37. This improvement unfortunately 
was short lived, as freights declined substantially during 1938. In the 
first quarter freight markets were on a remunerative basis, but trade 
gradually declined during the remainder of the year, freights be- 
coming so unremunerative that tonnage had to be laid up. This 
company had four vessels laid up at the end of 1938. The volume 
of world trade in 1938 was nearly 9 per cent. less than that of 
1937. Undoubtedly the uncertainty created by the threatening posi- 
tion internationally hampered trade seriously during the period 
under review. 

In the absence of a revival of world trade, the outlook for a 
more permanent improvement in tramp shipping is not bright, but 
quite recently there has been a better tone and a broadening demand 


in the freight markets, There are some indications that the general 
trend of world trade may be again on the up-grade, that is, wars 
and international complications apart. Our boats are well found, 
and even when laid up are kept in good condition, and are thus 
always in a position to participate immediately in any trade 
improvement. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 


For some time the directors have been considering the acquisition 
of new tonnage, but hitherto have not felt justified in contracting 
at the present ruling prices as it was impossible at current rates 
of freight to employ vessels profitably on such a capital value. To 
meet the present position resulting from shipowners being unable 
to trade vessels remuneratively at to-day’s building costs, H.M. 
Government are taking steps to bridge the difference to some 
extent. Although so far full details are not available, the broad 
lines indicate that this will have the desired effect of modernising 
the Mercantile Marine and increasing tonnage supplies in case of 
war. 

As you are aware, proposals will shortly be submitted to Parlia- 
ment for a measure of assistance to the shipping industry in the 
form of a subsidy. It is encouraging to the British Mercantile 
Marine to have this tangible evidence that they have the whole- 
hearted support of the British Government. While details are not yet 
published, it is thought the subsidy proposals will incorporate a 
sliding scale based on a freight index, the idea being that in the 
event of much improved freight markets no subsidy would be 
payable. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions to the best of my ability, 
and now have pleasure in moving: “‘ That the report and accounts, 
as submitted, be received and adopted, and that a final dividend 
of 4 per cent. be declared and paid for the year ended December 31, 
1938 (making with the interim dividend paid in October last 
8 per cent. for the year) together with a jubilee bonus of 5 per 
cent., less income tax.” 

Mr George M. Dodd seconded the resolution, 


A SHAREHOLDER’S CONGRATULATION 


Mr A. Hunt said that it was a happy coincidence that their 
jubilee meeting should synchronise with the very pleasing condition 
of their affairs which the chairman had unfolded to them, a posi- 
tion so satisfactory that he was sure shareholders would all join in 
congratulating the directors on what had been achieved. 

The chairman having thanked Mr Hunt on behalf of his col- 
leagues and himself, the resolution was put to the meeting and 
was carried unanimously. 

The chairman, in proposing the re-election of Mr George M. 
Dodd as a director, said that it had been his privilege to work in 
the service of the company with Mr Dodd as a colleague for over 
thirty years. Mr Dodd’s great experience of chartering and of the 
management of tramp ships had been of inestimable value to the 
company. (Applause.) 

The resolution was seconded by Mr Percy Cross and unanimously 
approved. 

The auditors (Messrs James Brown and Sandeman) were re- 
appointed and the proceedings then terminated. 


a 








Orders for the publication in these columns of the 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to the 
Reporting Manager of THE ECONOMIST, 8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.A. 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


ECONOMY OF MANAGEMENT 


The 131st annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Life 
Insurance Society was held, on the 18th instant, at Norwich. 

Mr Ernest Hicks (the president) said that it was a matter of great 
satisfaction to the directors that in a particularly difficult year such 
as was 1938 they were able to submit a report which showed con- 
tinued progress. Indeed, in the matter of new business they had 
again established a record. In the accounts they had converted 
all moneys into sterling at the rates of exchange ruling on Decem- 
ber 31st last. The total funds were increased by £1,073,405, and 
now stood at £48,123,716. The net amount of new business, after 
deduction of reassurances, was £11,755,700, and of this 69 per 
cent. was obtained from the United Kingdom (an increase of 
£500,772 over their previous record), 25 per cent. from the 
Dominions, and only 6 per cent. from foreign countries. This was 
the result of a deliberate policy on the part of the board, but 
nevertheless the necessary cutting down of business from foreign 
countries was a matter of regret. This Society might claim to have 
been one of the pioneers of life assurance in the foreign field, 
but the continued growth of & narrow spirit of nationalism had made 
it extremely difficult for a British mutual office to carry on life 
business in many countries. The only countries in which the 
Society now transacted business outside the Empire were France, 
Belgium and the Argentine. It would be folly to continue opera- 
tions in countries where, owing to restrictions, business could not be 
carried on with fairness to the interests of their other policyholders. 

The board had always insisted upon economy of management as 
being one of the essentials for the proper conduct of a mutual life 
society, and they were glad to be able to report, particularly in these 
times, a further reduction in the expense ratio to 14.28 per cent. 
This represented a fall of .37 per cent. in the year, and, when 
applied to their premium income of £4,551,477, meant a cash 
saving of no less than £16,840. 

Their mortality experience had again been extraordinarily favour- 
able, and indeed represented a record for the Society. 

They had been able during the year to put out no less than 
£2,000,000 in carefully chosen mortgages, and as a further protection 
against depreciation the directors had increased their holding of 
real property. 


RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 


During the year there had been some increase in the gross rate 
of interest at which new money could be invested, but unfortunately 
this had been accompanied by an increase in the rate of income tax, 
while as investments made some years ago fell in it was impossible 
to reinvest the money at the old rates. The result had been a fall 
of 3s. 5d. per cent. in the net rate of interest earned on their total 
funds. This net rate was still, however, £4 2s. 7d. per cent., which 
in present circumstances was a very satisfactory one, and he would 
again remind members that the Society’s reserves were held on the 
basis which assumed a net earned rate of only 24 per cent. The past 
year had seen a further considerable fall in the market values of 
Stock Exchange securities, but, owing to the conservative policy 
adopted by the board in past years, the margin in their favour be- 
tween the present market values of their Stock Exchange securities 
and the values at which they appeared in the balance sheet was a 
very considerable one. 

The new business figures did not include the considerable business 
which the Society did, and had done for many years in respect of 
special staff pension schemes. They had a highly skilled depart- 
ment which confined its attentions entirely to this particular aspect 
of insurance work. This Society, in conjunction with their asso- 
ciated office, the Norwich Union Fire, catered for every class of 
insurance business. So far as life insurance was concerned, man 
people during these anxious months must have considered carefully 
the amounts for which they were insured, and he ventured to suggest 
that in many cases such amounts must have been found to be not 
entirely adequate. He would remind members that the ordinary 
policies issued by this mutual society were in all normal cases 
entirely unconditional. 

A life policy was the only satisfactory way of making proper 
provision for the increasingly heavy burden of death duties. He 
hoped that the time might come when the Government would be 
able to make the concession that policies effected for the purpose 
of paying death duties should not be aggregated, so as to avoid 
raising the rate of duty payable in respect of the estate as a whole. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
EFFICIENCY OF THE ORGANISATION 


The annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Fire Insur. 
ance Society, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at Norwich, 

Mr Ernest Hicks (the Chairman) said that unfortunately he had 
to address the members at a time when international affairs were 
still in a most unsettled condition. The year 1938 was over. 
shadowed from the start by events leading up to the crisis in the 
autumn, so that the business world had had many distractions little 
conducive to the progress and development of commerce and in- 
dustry which provided their opportunity for service. Many of their 
hopes therefore had been unrealisable, but, having regard to the 
circumstances with which they had to contend, the results now 
submitted might be considered satisfactory. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


Fire business gave them a premium income of £1,789,270, an 
increase of £45,465 over the preceding year. The results, as was 
almost to be expected, were not so profitable as in that period, 
and the profit was £90,699, or 5.07 per cent. as compared with 
9.71 per cent. earned in 1937, a year of revived national prosperity. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


When compared with last year, there was an increase in pre- 
miums and a larger percentage of profit in the Accident Account, 
reflecting great credit on the underwriters and their cautious policy, 
which had made possible such an achievement in the face of the 
well-known and increasing difficulties with which they had had 
to contend. The increased premium came very largely from the 
home field, which was profitable. Their foreign business in this 
branch presented a difficult problem, particularly motor business. 
They had, therefore, continued their efforts to develop profitable 
classes whilst limiting the less desirable, and they believed that the 
various foreign accounts would have an improving tendency during 
the current year. 

A most gratifying feature was the consistent progress in volume, 
and general good results of the various home accident departments, 
in which they catered for almost every contingency which could 
be guarded against by insurance. The Accident Account as a 
whole had a premium income of £1,556,031, which was £68,990 
more than in the previous year, whilst the profit amounted to 
— or 6.78 per cent., as compared with 5.91 per cent. in 

937. 

The Marine Account had a premium income of £254,746, an 


increase of £29,251, and the year 1936, which they had closed, 
showed a profit. 


THE ASSETS 


The total assets of the Society now amounted to £6,191,323, an 
increase Of £185,372 over the preceding year. Their Stock Exchange 
securities had been taken year by year “ at or under market value,” 
which in effect had meant that there had been an undisclosed 
appreciation, which a few years ago ran into big figures. Whilst 
a substantial amount remained, this difference had diminished in 
recent years, but on the other hand, their United States invest- 
ments were still maintained at $4.86 to the £, whereas the rate 
at December 31st last was $4.64, which meant that the sterling 
value was correspondingly greater. 

: All three departments of their business showed progress in 
income and some diminution in the ratio of expenses. The total 
preraiums now amounted to £3,600,047, and the increase in the 
year aggregated £143,706. In view of world conditions, he felt 
that this was creditable to the management, but he was sure that 
their organisation would be capable of obtaining far better results 
in this direction if world conditions were favourable to the exten- 
sion of trade, both domestic and international. 

Naturally, in view of conditions abroad, their attentions had been 
specially directed to the home field. With their old connections 
and widespread organisation they had built up a valuable business 
which had been making further headway in recent years. This 
they hoped to see continued, and they never allowed any oppor- 
tunity to pass for perfecting the service to their insured. In recent 
times the demand for a most comprehensive technical service had 
increased enormously, and continued to do so. This service they 
were continually striving to maintain in the highest state of effici- 
ency so that they might be able to answer every call of the insuring 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED METAL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 7 PER CENT. MAINTAINED 
MR HENRY GARDNER’S SPEECH 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of the Amalgamated Metal 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, E.C, 

Mr Henry Gardner (deputy chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said:—Gentlemen, you will, I am sure, regret the 
absence of your chairman, Mr Sale, and more particularly because 
the reason is illness. I am happy to say, however, that he is making 
a good recovery and hopes to be with us again within the next two 
or three weeks. 

We have to deplore the death of Mr J. J. Warren, a member of 
our board and of that of Henry Gardner and Company. He was the 
president of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited, with which company our relations have been very 
close and friendly for many years. Mr Warren was a loyal friend 
and a shrewd adviser, and we shall greatly miss him. 

The report and accounts having been in your hands for some 
time, I will, with your permission, take them as read. 

The directors’ report gives you full information regarding market 
prices, investments, profits, and the proposed distribution. The 
accounts give also the corresponding figures for the previous year, 
so that it is scarcely necessary for me to comment in detail. The 
chief alteration to note is the change over from cash to stocks. 
During the year opportunities offered for carrying transactions on 
the metal and rubber exchanges, and of these we took advantage. 
The margins were profitable but not large. 

You will no doubt notice in this report, as in previous reports, 
that our market risks are negligible. This is our considered policy. 

Whilst on the subject of the accounts I would add a word, not for 
experts but for those who are less accustomed to analysing figures. 
Those of the Amalgamated Metal Corporation, which is a holding 
company, naturally contain little information. That company 
merely distributes what it receives from its constituent companies, 
and the dividend depends entirely on those receipts—that is, on the 
dividends paid by the constituent companies. It is therefore to the 
consolidated balance sheet of the constituent companies that you 
should look for the most important information and for those facts 
which would enable you to arrive at the value of your investment. 

Before turning to more general topics, there are one or two 
subjects of particular interest to which I would like to refer. 


EXPANSION ON TECHNICAL SIDE 


The changes in the investment group have not been important. 
The most notable expansion in our business is on the technical side. 
Our technical companies are Huntington, Heberlein and Company, 
Limited, and the British (Non-Ferrous) Mining Corporation, 
Limited; the former are chemical and metallurgical engineers and 
the latter are primarily engaged in managing mining companies. 
Their activities are greatly increasing in their ordinary field, and, 
in addition, a new process known as the sink and float process, of 
which we think highly, has been developed. It is now past the 
experimental stage, and the first plant on a commercial scale has 
treated 40,000-50,000 tons of lead-zinc ore, has eliminated 55 per 
cent. of the gangue at very low cost, and the losses of the metals 
contained have been negligible, so that the total recovery has shown 
a very marked improvement. The process, whilst not of universal, 
is nevertheless of wide application, and will in many instances very 
greatly increase recoveries and reduce costs. Sales of plant have 
already been begun on a compounded royalty basis and we have 
many inquiries. 

The Greenside Mine, to which the chairman referred last year, 
has been put into production on a preliminary scale and is an 
interesting development of base-metal mining in the United 
Kingdom. 

The political and financial events of the past 12 months need not 
be discussed in detail because most of them will be only too fresh 
in your memory. Suffice it to say that for your board and for the 
Management it has been a period of difficulty and uncertainty. That 
the board is able to recommend the repetition of a dividend of 7 per 
cent. is, therefore, as gratifying to them as, no doubt, it is to you, 
and all the more because it can be paid without entrenching upon 
ur reserves or upon our handsome carry-forward. 


RE-ARMAMENT AND METALS 


I must now turn to wider subjects. At the beginning of the year 
I was inclined to a moderate optimism. The expected industrial 


revival in the United States had begun and appeared likely to con- 
tinue, and even recent events may perhaps not stop it. If this is $0, 
there will be favourable reactions in the rest of the world. 

Those not closely in touch with the industry are, I think, apt to 
overrate the effect of the demands for re-armament on the non- 
ferrous metals. Whilst this demand has certainly done much to 
keep up the activity of our industry during the last year, our experi- 
ence shows that prices and turnover are more favourably influenced 
by demand for normal industrial purposes than for re-armament. 
The state of uncertainty that makes re-armament a necessity kills 
much enterprise and probably cancels more orders than it creates. 

Of the four metals with which we are principally concerned three 
are under control. The tin restriction scheme is the most complete, 
and the producers of copper and lead have taken steps to regulate 
production in accordance with the requirements of the market. In 
all three cases the objective of these schemes is to provide the con- 
sumer with sufficient supplies at a reasonable price to avoid the 
mining, smelting, and distribution of wasting assets at a loss, and 
to prevent heavy stocks from accumulating and weighing on the 
market. The prices at which these schemes aim may be considered 
reasonable and no attempt has been made, or is likely to be made, 
to exploit buyers. There is no arrangement covering spelter at the 
present moment, but hopes are entertained that an agreement may 
ultimately be reached. 

RUBBER 

Another commodity in which we are vitally interested is rubber, 
which again is controlled. Difficult conditions faced the Control 
Committee throughout 1938. 

The 90 per cent. rate of release ruling at the end of 1937 pro- 
duced a heavy increase in world stocks, which reached some 565,000 
tons last April. The Control Committee took increasingly drastic 
action to check this, and by the end of 1938 the quota had been 
brought back to only 45 per cent. Stocks declined by the end of 
1938 to some 457,000 tons, and the Committee’s action was 
considerably helped by a welcome rally in the U.S.A. rate of 
consumption, which had fallen to very low levels in the first half 
of the year. 

The export quota is now at 50 per cent. for the first half of this 
year, and, if world consumption can be maintained at its present 
rate, a still further decline in the stock figure is anticipated. 

Naturally the unsettled state of world affairs has seriously inter- 
fered with market activity. Prices fluctuated rather widely: 1938 
opened at about 74d. and dropped to Sd. in March, since when the 
price level has gained ground, and a little over 8d. was established 
early this year. 

It is perhaps a satisfactory feature that, in spite of the latest 
crisis, the market has kept round the 8d. basis. This steadiness can 
be attributed to a sound market position based on a favourable 
statistical situation. 

What the future has in store for us it is impossible to forecast, 
but the metals are part of the vital necessities of modern civilisation, 
whether in peace or war, and we have a first-class organisation and 
a very strong financial position. It is certain that the stocks in the 
hands of consumers are small and that any improvement in the 
general political conditions would be followed quickly by a buying 
movement. 

I must conclude with a tribute to our staff, to whose efforts so 
much is due during the difficult times through which we have been 
and are indeed still passing. We give our warm thanks to every 
member of the staff, whether in the constituent or subsidiary 
companies. 

I now move the following resolution: —‘ That the directors’ 
report, balance sheet and profit and loss account for the year to 
March 31, 1939, as now presented, be and are hereby approved and 
adopted and that a dividend of 7 per cent., payable less tax, in 
respect of the year to March 31, 1939, upon the ordinary shares of 
the Corporation be and is hereby declared payable on April 18, 
1939, to the members now on the register.” 

Captain Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., M.C., seconded the resolution, 
which, in the absence of question or comment, was put to the meet- 
ing and carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Sir George E. Leon, Bt., Mr William 
Mure, Mr William Murray, the Hon. R. M. P. Preston and Mr 
R. C. Stanley, were re-elected, and Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Company having been re-appointed auditors, the 
proceedings terminated. 
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DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


MR JOHN COWLEY’S REVIEW 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of the Daily Mirror 
Newspapers, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London, 

Mr John Cowley (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman said: The profit of your company for the year 
ended February 28th last amounted to £313,559 14s. 11d. From 
this sum we have placed £20,000 to reserve account and allocated 
£10,000 as a provision for pensions. We propose to pay a final 
dividend of 7} per cent., making a total payment on the ordinary 
shares of 15 per cent. for the year. 

Owing to the world financial depression, your company’s invest- 
ments, which are many, have suffered a serious depreciation in 
value and our income from this source has been reduced. However, 
the earnings of the Daily Mirror newspaper itself have been main- 
tained, despite dearer newsprint, during the year under review. 

Each year, for several years past, at our meetings, I have made 
reference to the newsprint industry. 

These references have been made for three reasons. The first 
because paper is the largest item of expenditure in the production 
of a national newspaper, the second because of the question of 
security of supplies and safeguarding of a proper price, and the 
third because your company has big holdings in two large paper 
mills—Messrs Albert E. Reed and Company in England and the 
Anglo-Canadian Paper Mills in Quebec. 


NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION 


At our meeting a year ago I spoke of the big decrease in the 
consumption of newsprint. There has been so great a fall in the 
demand that some mills in Canada are producing but little more 
than fifty per cent. of their capacity. On this basis few newsprint 
mills in that country are able to earn dividends or even meet their 
first charges. I stress the position of the newsprint industry in 
Canada because of your company’s holdings in the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited. In that company we have a very 
large financial interest comprising debentures, preference and common 
shares. Despite the abnormal conditions prevailing in the industry 
that company has been fortunate so far in being enabled to meet 


its debenture interest and sinking fund obligations. I regret to say, 
however, that if there is no rapid increase in the demand for news- 
print, the Anglo-Canadian company may be faced with a position 
which will jeopardise the payment of its full debenture interest. 


NO CANVASSING 


Shareholders’ money continues to be squandered by certain 
— newspapers in their endeavours to increase circulation 
The management of the Daily Mirror does not resort to this 
means of securing new readers. The motto of your paper is “ No 
canvassing, no free gifts.” As I mentioned a year ago, this policy 
has paid your company and we have a 100 per cent. goodwill of 
every newsagent in the country as a result. 

A newspaper bought on its merits is worth possibly five times as 
much to an advertiser as a newspaper which is purchased as the 
result of having been canvassed. Advertisers know this, and it is 
one of the chief reasons why the Daily Mirror carries an increas- 
ing volume of advertisements at a time when business conditions 
generally are not good. Our motto, “ No Canvassing. No Free 
Gifts,” has earned for the Daily Mirror the goodwill of advertisers 
and newsagents. This policy pays us. It pays the advertiser and it 
pays the newsagent. 

During the year your directors have made what they consider 
to be a sound investment. Although for some years, several of the 
London morning papers have had complete printing plants in Man- 
chester, the Daily Mirror has been satisfied with just an additional 
printing establishment in London necessitated by additional pages 
and increasing sales. 

However, your directors considered it wise to safeguard the in- 
terests of the business by adding to this plant all the equipment 
necessary for producing your newspaper from start to finish: in 
effect, an independent unit has been created. In order to accommo- 
date this plant two extra floors have been added to our Clerkenwell 
premises. The total cost of this safeguard will be over £100,000. 
The buildings at Geraldine House and Back Hill are now so 
equipped that both the Daily Mirror and the Sunday Pictorial, 
which we print under contract, can be completely produced and 
published at either establishment. The question of arranging print- 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS 
(1920), LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting was held, on the 18th 
instant, in London, 

Mr John Cowley, who presided, said: The profit for the year 
ended February 28, 1939, after providing for income tax, national 
defence contribution, working, office and other expenses, conting- 
encies, etc., amounted to £155,726 6s. 11d., which is £63,156 less 
than the profit of the previous year. We recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 3} per cent., which will make a total dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

The reserve account has been made up to £320,000 by the 
addition of £20,000, and the addition of £5,000 to the provision for 
pensions brings this account up to £70,000. Similar provisions have 
been made for a good many years. 

The item creditors, surplus on sale of investments and reserve 
for contingencies, is down by £39,070 at £495,561 3s. 7d. This 
reflects a real reduction in the amount we owed at the date of the 
balance sheet, the reserves included being higher. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


Investments at cost or under figure at £2,282,372 14s. Id. are 
down by £39,611. The difference is caused mainly through the 
redemption of part of our holding of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd., debentures. The effect of this redemption is 
reflected in the improved cash position. You will notice a foot-note 
on the balance sheet regarding the value of our investments. Last 
year at our meeting I made reference to the drop in the market 
value of our holdings after the date of the balance sheet, and 
mentioned the possibility of having to utilise part of our reserves 
to write down our investments if prices did not recover. You will 
therefore not be altogether surprised at the necessity for the foot- 
note on the balance sheet to which I have called your attention. 

A year ago, after I had given a brief review of the previous 
year’s business, I expressed the hope that the year 1938 would 
bring a clearer political atmosphere and with it a restoration of 
confidence which would reflect itself in better trade and improved 
newspaper advertising. That hope, I regret to say, was not fulfilled. 
Following the Austrian crisis in March last year, there was no 
return of confidence during the summer. On the contrary, the lack 
of confidence was further increased in September, when events, in 
connection with the Sudetenland, came to a head. This further 
shock, coming upon an already depressed world, was devastating 
in its effect upon business generally, and inevitably newspaper 
advertising suffered severely. Also, your company, as the holder 
of investments in the newspaper and newsprint industries, has 
suffered a reduced income from these sources. The effect of these 
factors is, of course, shown in the accounts you have before you. 


EFFECTS OF UNREST 


Since the close of our last financial year, February 28, a further 
shock was administered to the world by the invasion of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Memel, followed later by the occupation of Albania. 
What the effects of these latest German and Italian moves will 
be I will not venture to predict, but it is obvious that until there 
is a return to a better feeling, and contentment on the Continent 
of Europe, there cannot be that sense of security which would 
enable trade to make headway, and lead to the restoration of 
prosperity. It is a little carly yet. to envisage what will be the 
outcome of the call for peace made by President Roosevelt. 

Last year I made reference to the company’s interest in the 
Canadian newsprint industry. We have, as you know, considerable 
financial interests in Messrs. Albert E. Reed and Company in 
England and the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, 
in Canada. While the Reed business has suffered in its earnings, 
consequent upon the depression referred to, the Anglo-Canadian 
Company has suffered to a greater degree. In common with other 
Canadian newsprint companies, it has been adversely affected by 
the depression which prevails in America, but, in addition to this, 
the temporary financial embarrassment of one of the largest con- 
sumers of newsprint in the United States has added further to the 
difficulties of the Anglo-Canadian Company. 

However, there is a bright side to the gloomiest conditions. You 
have in the Sunday Pictorial an excellent property, capable of big 
expansion in sales and advertisement revenue if only world condi- 
tions sufficiently improve to enable business to go ahead in a 
normal way. When better conditions prevail, you will, I hope, find 
the improvement reflected in the accounts of your company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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RUBBER PLANTATIONS INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Rubber Plantations 
Investment Trust, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at 19 
Fenchurch Street, London. 

Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) said that notwithstanding that 
the period since their last meeting had been one of continual inter- 
national anxiety, advantage had been taken of low prices to increase 
the Trust’s investments in rubber and tea shares and also to sell 
relatively higher-priced or poorer quality shares and re-invest the 
proceeds in more promising securities. The result had been to 
improve the intrinsic value of their investments and their dividend- 
earning capacity, their main object being to ensure the safety of 
capital and to increase their revenue-earning capacity. 

With the sale of their tea plantations to the Sumatra Tea Estates, 
Limited, the Trust had ceased to be the direct owner of plantations 
and, except for undeveloped lands standing in the balance sheet 
at £1, all its investments now consisted of debentures, shares or 
other securities. Of the total book cost of £3,318,396 of invest- 
ments, nearly 54 per cent. of the 268 holdings was invested within 
the British Empire and 45 per cent. within the Netherlands East 
Indies; 54 per cent. was employed in rubber, 29 per cent. in tea 
and 12 per cent. was in cash or invested in banks and other 
securities. Of the total, 94 per cent. was in ordinary shares or stock. 


VALUATION OF ‘INVESTMENTS 


The valuation of their investments at December 31st last 
amounted to £3,357,404 and showed an appreciation over book cost 
of £39,008. In these days too much importance was not to be 
placed upon a valuation, especially of plantation shares, at any 
particular date, but they had brought their valuation up to a few 
days ago, and that showed a depreciation on book cost of £166,393, 
which, of course, was amply covered by their reserves. 

During 1938 their gross income had been £273,480 as com- 
pared with £265,938 in the previous year, and it was proposed to 
pay a final dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, making a total of 
10 per cent. for the year. It was difficult to forecast the prospects 
for the current year. The total dividends—especially those receivable 
in the first half of the year—would doubtless be reduced. They had 
in the dividend equalisation reserve a sum equal to nearly 34 per 
cent. net upon their capital, and that was available for dividends 
whenever it was required and circumstances justified its use. He 
would add that in his opinion the comparative quality of their 
plantation investments had never been better. 

There were still too many small companies which were com- 
pelled to work under less economic and efficient conditions than 
their larger brethren. It became increasingly obvious that the 
salvation of the rubber industry would depend upon more economic 
production and the consequent lower price at which rubber could 
be supplied to the world. Perhaps the most important collective 
enquiry which would be likely to help the industry would be 
a searching one into the possibility of reducing the cost of produc- 
ing crude rubber and placing it upon the market. In such a search 
savings of very small fractions of a penny per lb. should not be 
despised. 

He was of opinion that plantation companies, and especially 
rubber companies, were not the proper subject for debentures and 
preference shares; the income was too irregular and the fixed interest 
or dividends payable often became almost intolerable in times of 
depression. Among the special points for investors to consider were 
the net capital cost per planted acre and the amount of net liquid 
assets possessed by a company. The differences of assessment per 
acre under regulation should be taken into consideration, and the 
Provision for amortisation of planted areas. The division of profits 
up to the hilt in dividends was to be deprecated, and depreciation 
of buildings, etc., should be amply provided for. The best com- 
Panies generally complied with these conditions. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In existing international conditions any forecast of the rubber- 
producing industry must be a “ shot in the dark.” Should political 
tension slacken, there was hope that the improvement in American 
consumption might continue. At present it seemed to him that 
absorption this year was not likely to fall short of one million tons. 
The use of rubber for agriculture, the substitution of rubber for 
steel-tyred vehicles, its growing employment in upholstery, the in- 
creasing uses of rubber in automobiles for purposes other than 
tyres, and numerous other uses, offered a large potential field for 
expansion of consumption. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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LANADRON RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 
SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


The 31st ordinary general meeting of the Lanadron Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London. 

Mr Eric Macfadyen (the chairman) said that a year ago they had 
had under review the best accounts of a decade; those now before 
them made a poor showing by comparison. Their accountable crop 
had had to be limited to 1,375,587 Ibs., against 1,831,715 lbs.; they 
had had a rise in cost, due in the main to the reduced output, of 
three farthings per Ib., and an average realised price nearly 2d. lower. 
Profits, in consequence, had dropped from £33,549 to £11,299, and 
their dividend recommendation was 3 per cent., as against 9 per cent. 

One pleasant feature was the appearance of a profit on Sungei 
Sabaling Estate in place of a loss. That marked a definite stage 
in the progress of that young property. For two months last year 
they had tapped there and got highly encouraging results. He had 
no doubt that investment would pay Ledbury and themselves well 
once conditions justified tapping the place commercially. Both com- 
panies had decided to utilise the new planting rights allotted to 
them in extending Sungei Sabaling. These extensions, which would 
bring the cultivated area up to 1,275 acres, were the chief work in 
progress on the estate. On Lanadron Estate, where some of the 
rubber was almost 40 years old, they were engaged in an extensive 
programme of replanting. Lanadron continued in the class of cheap 
producers, and, as bark reserves were if anything improved, it should 
hold its own in that respect. As to the financial position of the com- 
pany, in relation to their commitments they were amply provided 
with funds, 

They were under a deep obligation to the Rubber Regulation 
Committee. The years in which they had been in the saddle had been 
critical and difficult. The aggregate international quotas of 
1,519,000 tons for 1938 did not exaggerate total productive capacity 
and, as absorptive capacity this year could not be put much higher 
than one million tons, it was easy to guess the position if there had 
been no international agreement. Unregulated during those years 
rubber might easily have ruled under 4d. per Ib. throughout and 
could frequently have been below 2d., as in 1932. The Committee 
had earned their gratitude and commended their confidence. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


LEDBURY RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 3 PER CENT. 


The 30th ordinary general meeting of the Ledbury Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, at 1 Great Tower 
Street, London, E.C.3. 

Mr Eric Macfadyen (the chairman) said that apart from the 
£5,000 of tin receipts put to reserve, the year’s trading had resulted 
in a profit of £6,275. That was a low figure compared with the 
previous year. The accountable crop was reduced in round figures 
from 661,000 Ibs. to 440,000 Ibs., due to the lower rate of releases 
allowed and as a consequence costs had risen fully 14d. per Ib. Not 
only did those factors tell against the profit-earning capacity of the 
company, but in addition the net sale price was nearly jd. per Ib. 
under the corresponding figure for 1937. Those facts would explain 
the reason why they did not feel justified in recommending a higher 
dividend than one of 3 per cent. They would then carry forward 
to next account rather more than the balance brought in. 

The estates had been maintained in good order. A further 28 
acres were replanted, bringing the replantings to date up to 143 
acres. They had this year sanctioned the replanting of an additional 
147 acres on Kinrara and it was with this policy of replanting in 
mind that £5,000 of the tin receipts had been transferred to property 
depreciation reserve. 

Owing to the low quota releases allowed to the tin mining in- 
dustry, Sione Tin (F.M.S.), Limited, had mined a comparatively 
small area, just under 84 acres during the year. Satisfactory reports 
continued to be received regarding Sungei Sabaling Estate. For the 
short time during which two of the fields were tapped, the yields 
were exceptionally good. That young property had 815 acres 
planted. 

Under prevailing political conditions little could be said regarding 
the current year’s prospects. The permissible export for the first 
two quarters of 1939 had been fixed at 474 per cent. in Malaya 
and unless the outlook clarified in such a way as to put fresh 
confidence into markets, the 1939 prospects for rubber companies 
were not such as to promise much improvement on 1938 results. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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we have already felt the benefit of this, and as we have been able to 
increase considerably our production, we are at the present time 
working with a margin of profit. 


BRITISH ENKA ARTIFICIAL SILK 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVING OUTLOOK 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the 
British Enka Artificial Silk Company, Limited, was held, on the 
17th instant, in London. 

Mr A. D. Carmichael presided. 

Mr J. H. Jennings, F.C.LS., on behalf of the secretaries (Union 
Corporation, Limited), read the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in the course of his remarks, said: —Operations 
for the year resulted in a working loss of £7,976, but it should be 
remembered. that this loss arises after charging an exceptional 
expense of £34,367 for special renovations in the factory, and after 
writing down our wood pulp to the market price at the end of the 
year, whilst we incurred some expenditure on Air Raid Precautions. 

The major reason for the working loss is the state of trade during 
the year. In common with other rayon producers, we had the lowest 
demand for our product for many years. After the first three 
months of the year we had to reduce our production considerably, 
but in spite of this stocks continued to increase, and we finally had 
to make a further material reduction. This necessarily meant a 
very serious increase in cost price, as it is impossible to reduce 
expenses pro rata to the reduction of production. Although we were 
working on a rather better selling price for the latter part of the 
year, these serious reductions in production meant that margins of 
profit entirely vanished. 


MORE EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 


During the year we have completely renovated and adjusted our 
plant to give us increased efficiency. As a comsequence we now 
have a thoroughly efficient and up-to-date plant capable of pro- 
ducing good quality rayon at a low cost price. In the current year 





(Continued from page 212) 


Nature of New Borro 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Pref. Ord. 
Year to date k £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 16,583,919 2,300,796 17,803,132 





12,807,435 928.447 5,309,813 
1938 (Old Basis) 14,580,122 2,260,722 9,767,828 


— ao for it oon of —— is shown, J. 

is practically the same as the 1,535 against ‘ 
(corrected) loss for 1936-37. LAURENCE ed year. idper cent ee ee 
SCOTT AND ELECTROMOTORS report dividend reserve, 20,00 
higher profits, at £105,388 against £95,680. £481,865 (£551, 
Output was consi erably higher, but owing 
20,083,390 4,108,277 21,902, 411 to Government supervision of costs, profits 
ee eee rtion. A substantial ment shows profits of 

from £ £75,757 to £220,399 is £601,058. Final dividend of 6 per cent. 
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The British Viscose Association, to which Mr Pott referred in his 


speech last year, has worked in a very satisfactory manner through- 
out the period under review. We have taken an active part in the 


membership of this and believe that it is largely due to the formation 
and satisfactory working of this association and its happy relation. 
ships with Messrs Courtaulds, Limited, that the better price position 
in the industry has been achieved. 

We have noted with great satisfaction the arrangements between 
the two leading rayon producers, and we hope that the industry is 
now entering a period of prosperity. These arrangements, com- 
bined with the benefits derived from the British Viscose Association, 
make me hopeful that we shall be working on a somewhat betier 
price level for the whole of the current year. 


EXPANDING INDUSTRY 


We have again improved the quality of our product, and it is 
now the very best in the market. If confidence can be restored and 
we have a reasonable demand for our product, our company can 
look forward to a genuine turn in its fortunes. We have confidence 
that our industry is an expanding one and that our company will 
share in that expansion. Export trade is negligible and can only 
be done at prices which are quite unprofitable, but in the home 
market we believe there will be an increase in rayon consumption, 
which could be fostered to the full if the heavy excise tax of 6d. 
per lb. were removed. 

We have continued to receive the assistance and collaboration of 
A.K.U., and we are greatly indebted to them for the technical advice 
which has resulted in the renovations and improvements to our 
plant enabling us to reduce our cost of production. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

At the subsequent extraordinary general meeting the motion for 
the change of name of the company to “ British Enka, Limited,” 
was passed. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended April 15, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £10,433,000, against | 
ordinary expenditure of £18,995,000. Thus, | 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April 1, 1939, is £18,658,000, 
against £ 13,842,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. ulapr. 1 Week | Week 
1938, | 1939, | ended | ended 
to am Apr. Apr. ip S 


1938 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
ial ad al 1,512 
610, 


niand Rev. ... ; 100) 


Total Inland Rev.... | 13,774 14,470, 3,403 3,952 
9,274 8,503) 3,774 3,849 
2,100) 1,910 900, 1,010 


ae 


11,374 10,413, 4,674 4,859 

2,559, 2,517 1,109, 1,071 

P.O. (Net Receipt). 400, ’500, °300,  °550 
Receipts from Sundry 

Loans = eve 1 


| 
: | | 
Total Ordinary Rev. | 28,507 27,993 9,736) 10,433 


Sevr-BaL. REvENUE 
P.O. and Broadcasting 


2300] 2,100, 900) 800 


30,807) 30,093) 10,636 11,233 


Issues out of the Exchequer 


Apr. 1,/Apr. 1,, Week | Week 
1938, 


22,414) 22,656, 4,091) 4,745 
19,700) 23,750 11,200 14,250 


Total Ord. Expend. 42,114 46,406, 15,291, 18,995 


Sinking Funds 
SELF- 
800 
44,649 rite 16051 19,795 


After raising Exchequer balances by 


£62,503 to £2,604,702, the other operations 
for the week (as shown below) raised the 
gross National Debt by £8,625,000 to about 
£8,320 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to April 15, 1939, are shown 
below :— 

(£ thousands) 
Ordinary . vee 46,406 ) Ordinary Rev. ... 27,993 
Seek. Gross borr. 18,763 
ss 
Sinking Funds 245 
Net borrowing ... 18,518 


46,511 46,511 
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TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 


Amount 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


| Other Deps. 


AanKonun 


April 22, 1939 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 19, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : ‘ 
= Circin.... 485,004,032 
n 


41,155,973 


£ 
Govt. Debt.. 11, 
Other Govi. 015,100 
Securities... 287,463, 
Other Secs ne 


7. 707,139 
Silver Coin 814,663 


««» 226,160,005 

. 6d. 

per oz. fine) 
526,160,005 526,160,005 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 

Props.’ capital 14,543,000 Govt. Secs. 101,9%6,164 

Rest 133,182 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 22,128,735 Discs., etc. 6,742,265 
: Securities 24,225,101 
30,967,366 
41,155,973 

er 
1,018,615 
175,118,118 175,118,118 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Bankers 96,473,161 
Other... 38,830,040 


135,303,201 


Compared with 
Amt. a 
Both Departments : 


Last 
Week Year 


| 
4,699 — 10,573 
+ 4,390 + 4,102 
1,173 — 9,988 
2,106 + 2,705 


3,588 — 13,754 

g9- ‘17 

454 — 7,144) + 83,220 
466 — 1,490 

3,156 + 3,735 
806 


Silver coin in issue dept. oa + ene 


Gold coin and bulliont | 227,179 
RESERVES 


4,640 + 10,530 


26:°7%| + 2°7% + 70% 


notes 
35-4%| + 0:2% —145% 


t Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 
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April 22, 1939 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


_—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
no Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 
returns of the Bank of Portugal appeared in our 
issue of February 4th; Lithuania, of March 25th; 
Jran, of April 1st; ——S pt and Roumania 
of April 8th ; Canada, Danzig, mark, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Java, Jugoslavia and Poland, of 


April 15th. 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million ty s- 
7) USER. BANKS | Apr. ) Mar. | ‘Apr. | Apr. 
" ‘Gascunees 21, 23, 20, 





13, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 


and due from Treas. ~~ | 12,308, 12,717, 12,877 


} 
Total reserves. ...-...+++. 11,104 12,723 13,102 13,267 
‘Total cash reserves.....- "453 406 376 381 
‘Total bills cenenmet.- 10 3 3 3 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand...... 10) 4 4 3 
Industrial advances ... 17 14 14 13 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564) 2,564) 2,564, 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,591] 2,582) 2,582) 2,581 
Total resources ....+++++ 14,383) 16,008; 16,447 16,632 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notesinciren. ... | 4,121) 4,335) 4,394) 4,418 
regate of excess mr. 
— 3,880) 4,000 


bank res. over reqts. | 2,490) 3,360 
Deposits — Member- ; 
bank reserve account } 7,547) 8,989) 9,528) 9,743 


Govt. depositS ..++++++ 1,428) 1,222) 1,015) 951 
Total deposits........++++ 9,323) 10,722) 11,057) 11,202 
Cap. paid in and surplus 309 311 311; 311 
Total liabilities ......... | 14,383} 16,008) 16,447) 16,632 
a. = : and 


| 
vesapinanten 182 -6% 84°59 /84:8% 84:°9% 
U. s. ‘FE z “BANKS AND 
TRrReasuRY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 


} 
Monetary gold stock ... | 12,841) 15,075) 15,430, 15,605 





Treasury and Nat. | 
CUFTENCY ....cccccceceee 2,683) 2,834) 2,842! 2,844 

LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation.. 6,361; 6,758) 6,835) 6,858 


Treasury cash and de- 
__ Posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,592| 3,965| 3,722) 3,674 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 

21, 23, 13, | 20, 
1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Total gold reserves ... |4624-6'5676:6'6030- 3 6245-4 
Total bills discounted... 2-6) 1:3} 0-6 0-6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 0-2 0:2 0-2 0:2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 745-8| 724-6) 721-9] 721-9 
Total bills and securts. | 753-3) 730-0) 726: 6, 726°2 
Deposits —- Member- | 

bank reserve account |3509-8 4825 -4:5102- 8 5287: 2 
Reserve to deps. and 

__ FR. Motes .....s.eeee 187 -6% 89 9%, 904% 90- 7% 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—{Million Swiss gold 
___ francs of 0. 29 grammes) 


——_____— 


| Apr. 


Mar. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar, 
31, | 31, 28, 31, 

_ ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold in bars .......... o 20:9! 44°5| 51-1 38-7 
Oath sunteincinenind | 22-2) 16-6 11-9 23-6 
Sight funds ............ 15-8, 18:5} 12:5) 32:7 
Bills and acceptances : 

(a) Commercial bills | 126-8) 141-5] 148-0) 142-2 
(6) Treasury bills . 102:8 76-7; 70-3) 74-7 
Time funds at interest | 53-9! 30-2} 29-3) 32-8 
Sundry bills & invests... | 300-5} 272:0| 271-5| 258-7 
Other assets ........... ° 1-2 1:0 1-6 3-0 

LIABILITIES 
Cap. and reserves ...... | 148:2| 149-3) 149-3) 149-3 

-term commitmts : 


3 Annui 153-2) 153-1) 153-1) 153-1 
Gov. depamee... 106-1) 102-0) 102-0) 102-0 
Sho ae and sight deps deps. : 


ae fetes 179-2) 136-3) 131-0) 143-5 

For acct. others . 3-3) 1-7} 1:7) 1:8 

() Other deposits. 2-2) 5-6 4:6 4:4 
ree oe. 9-6) 9-7) 9-8 9-7 
Miscellaneous items . 42: 3} 43:4) 44: 7 42:7 





‘FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
__ MEMBER ree an $’s 


| Mar. | Mise. aoe 
8, 
1938 | 1939 | 1930 | 1939 


SSETS 
icanma, tora! .......... 9 2154 13338 > Hat mise 
estments ............ 1 j > 
Reserve with Federal * . | : 
Reserve banks ...... 5,687, 7,409 7,515) 7,668 
D 1c irom domestic bks. 1,929 2,532 2,579 2,615 
____LiABILITIEs 
Dipoan: demand...... : | Ss 16,086 15,991 16e7 
U.S. Atte eeeeeeeereeoee "630 "632 629 629 
Inter-bank ............ 5,528, 6,518 6,466 6,615 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


ASSETS 
Gold and Engiish se. 
Call ae, 


Secris, and Treas, bilis 


Res, pm. sold 








THE ECONOMIST 


_ BANK _OF IF FRANCE.—Million francs 
Apr. | Mar.) Apr. | Apr. 


14, | 16, | 6, | 13, 

, Assers 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Goid*............ lial 55,807 87,266 87,266 87,266 
Bills: Commercial...... 11,215 8,417 9,815 10,295 
Bought abroad 790 726 726 £726 
Advances on securities | 3,732) 3,340 3,397 3,436 
‘Thirty-day advances ... | 878 166 151,151 


Loans to State without | 

interest: (a) pracee 3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(6) provisional ...... 40,134 20, 627, 20,577, 20,576 

N iable bonds, 
inkin; Fund Dept. 5, 575, 5 ‘470! 5, 470 5,470 
Other assets . poeieenine 3,981, 4, 461) 4,085 4,422 

LiasiLitigs 
Notes in circulation ... 98,063 138s 120303 122100 
Deposits: Public ...... 2,210, 5,412 3,771 3,721 
Private... | 21,521, 18,786 14,907 14,039 
Ocher liabilities......... 3, "518 2,862 3,107 2,748 
Gold to sight liabilities 145° ‘8% 63° ‘4% 62°7% 62: 4% 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 271g mulligrams. 


REICHSBANK 
ae Million Reichsmarks 
~~ | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 





14 15, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
NE i ecthianeteenmeds 70:8 70:8 70:8 70:8 
Ot which depstd. ‘abroad! 20- 3, 10-6 10°6 10:6 
Res, in foreign currencs.} 5:6 5:8 5-6 5-9 
Bills and cheques ...... '5402- 7 7068 -6'7778 4 7429 -3 
Silver and other coin... | 181-1) 214-8) 120-8 185-3 
Advances .............65 48-5) 48-1 37:8 34-9 
Secs.: for note cover 397-6, ©77°2| 668-2 668°1 

others ......... } 289-6 324-4 400-7 
Other assets ............ \1519- 8) 1291: 3 1428-0 1334:0 


LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... 5524- 2'7573- 7 8165-2.7785°8 

Other daily maturing 
obligations ............ 1221-9, 964- 4 1059-8 1126°4 
Other liablities ......... 215°6 463-7 544-6 552°4 
Cover ot note circulatn. |1-38% 1-01% 0°94%'0 98% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas | 
Apr. | Mee. Age, | 3 
13, 


Ape. 





ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939, 
CE Leibiicnicrecinaiuien — at a ss 
Silver and other coin... 51 
Foreign exchange, etc. | 1 3 767| 662| 608 
Bills and securities...... 673 747| 793 
Advances .......... bein 36 68 146 155 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 4,432} 4,271) 4,373) 4.426 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 17} 14 
_ Other ...... 393) 303; 192! 147 


NATIONAL 1] BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 
he ee am Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 





31, | 28, 23, | 31, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold holdings ......... 1,994) 2,006) 2,006 2,006 
Balances abroad and 
foreign currencies ... 919, 1,036 970 §86921 


Discounts and advances 977' 712) 753) 892 
Advances to Treasury | 3,495) 3,771, 3,441) 3,441 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 2,356, 2,577 2,714 2,958 
Sight liabs. and deposits 3, 962) 3,857, 3, 605 3,390 

Ratio, gold to sight liab.| 
_and notes_ 32:0% iss. 7% 31:°8% ‘31: 6% 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
31, 28, 23, 31, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin & gold bullion) 34:22, 34°31) 40-84, 40°84 
Net foreign exchange | 17-27, 16-30) 16-50, 18-89 
Home bills discounted | 11: 34) 11-36] 10-49] 11-86 
Loans onak ehmemten eee | 23° 75) 14:15) 13-57) 15-47 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 50° 53 52-47, 53-66) 53-92 
Sight dep. and current | 

accounts, of which... | 35°53) 33-92) 34- "28) 40-12 








(a) Government... 19-89) 15-23; 20°53 21-76 

(6) Bankers ...... 12-92; 15°83) 10: 96) 15-20 
Reserve to current | 

_ Hiabilities .........+.-_ |59°8% 586% '65-2% 63-5% 

BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks _ is 

| Apr. | Mar. | Mer. ~ Apr. 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 

Gold reserve ............ 620: 5/1128: 3)1128-2)1128-2 

Foreign correspondents |2339- 4/2183: 6,2235- 312136: 1 

Foreign bills, etc. ...... 58:4) 104-0) 98-4) 91-7 


Inl. bills and home loans} 1475 -1/1173-7|1226- 0/1241-1 
Finnish & foreign bonds} 439-6) 532: 8 518-8) 631-9 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... |[2276°6|2168 «4/2282 -6|2295:7 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 385-6) 250: 4) 122-4) 151-3 

Other (1061-8) 712: 6 745: 3 751-1 
Cover to sight lia liabs. ... 175 °7% 193° 8%'92-7% 90°2% 


NATIONAL ‘BANK, PRAGUE 








Million Cz. kr.t 
Apr. | — (Mt Mar. | Apr. 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold stock .........s.+++s 2,658. 2,362, 1,896 1,895 
Balances abroad and | 


foreign currencies 464 1,052 982 960 
Discounts and edvences 2,619 2.921 3,276 2,920 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 6,709) 6,964) = sas 
Cash vouchers in circ. oa 
Deposits csvsereecsennseee | 659) _ “isa __861 ot 149 
Statements of March 15. 1939, and onwards 
induse assets and liabilities of branches ranches in — 
oo i Set Secretar ciemeasion of bank- 


es (with their gold cover) withdrawn from Sudeten 
am Oe 1,250.2 millions). 


227 


___BANK OF JAPAN.—AMillion yen 


‘Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
| 26, | 25, | 18, | 25, 
_ _ ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 801-0) 501-3! 501-3) 501-3 
Other | 34-8 33-1] 37-5| 40-8 
Spec. fd. for tor. exch. | 300-0! 300-0; 300-0 
3 


Discounts and advances | 522-3 488-0) 451-6 1573-3 


Government bonds ... 1032-2 1694-11413-1) 219-9 
Agencies’ accounts ... 143-1, 219-9 204-0 478-3 
LIABILIT: ES 
Notes issued ............ 1823 - 8 2224-1 2070-1 2139-3 
Deposits : Government | 366°4| 591-2 517-2) 305-7 
linet eae 126-7) 126-9 97-3) 218-6 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
Apr. | Mar. ; Apr. | Apr. 
ca. . os) oh fo 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 77-58, 92-78) 92:78) 92:78 
SMBvOr CONG .occcccccccccce 13°57, 12-58; 12-21) 11-93 
Foreign currency ...... 46-09 44-06, 44°34) 44-4i 
Treas. notes and change | 7:°49| 9-73, 7:79| 7-59 
Short-term bills......... | 49-37) 46-08 49-66) 49-98 
Loans against securities | 81-30 104: 38 108 -56:110-89 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 66°14 78-98) 87-35; 88-09 
Deposits & currnt. accs. |123-15 148-29 145-82/143-88 
Government accounts | 70-73) 71-28 70-15) 73-69 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
~~ Apr. ; Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
19, | 20, | 11, | 17, 








ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
ND iki sictcentiendine 1480-3 1386-1/1295-8!) 465. 
Tc cintecnnsinbe eceee 14-3} 25-4) 20- 7 
Home bills, etc. ........ 9-1) 8-5) 11-0; 12:4 
Foreign bills ............ 5:44 2-7] 2:% 2:7 


Loans and advances | | 
in current account... | 321-4! 215-4: 208°6 213:2 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 908-4) 973-2'1022-3 1040-8 
Deposits: (a) Govt. . 101-3) 64-3) 22-8) 


(6) Other ... | 839-5, 620-0! 512-8) 474°4 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


a nen, ae Tae 
ll, 13, + oo 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
a 2-80| 2:80 2:80, 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... 17-07 4:59 4:66) 4-60 
Advances to State .,.... 4°51 19-98 19-25) 19-74 
Investments ...........- | 2:42) 3-65) 3-69} 3°70 

LIABILITIES 

Bank notes ...........+-+: 13-94) 14-80} 15-28 15-46 
Demand liabs.: State | 5°58 5-49 3-57) 3-63 


Banks and others ... | 5°64 9°18 9°85) 9°76 
Reserves to sight liabs. 178 5% '25-0%.|25-9% 255% 
BANK OF NORWAY 

Million kroner 
a Apr. Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 


Se oe 31, | 8, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 , 1939 | 1939 
Coin and bullion (gold | 


SOOGEUR) . nccccsccccesess | 134-0 147: 7 147-7 147-7 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 193-8) 164-7, 173-9 153:°0 
Funds provisionally in | 

gold not in gold res. | 8 62:8 62:8 84:0 
Norwegian and foreign | 

Govt. securities ...... 111-4 134-0) 134-8 134-9 
Discounts and loans ... | 100-4 111-0 125-1) 125:1 

LIABILITIES j 
Notes in circulation ... | 433-1 434°3 460-4 459-2 
Deposits at sight ...... | 134:5' 159-1) 159-5) 162-8 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


15 17, ee" 
ASSETS 1938 1939 , 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 22-88 26:57, 26:80 26°43 
Bills discounted ...... | “5 67, 7:90 6-72 6°61 
Advances to Govt...... 1-80 ve — one 
Inves. & other assets... | 12:75 14°80 15-80 14-72 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 15-96 16°28 17-84 16°93 
Deposits : Government | 1:97 7-23; 4:83 4-22 


% | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 


Bankers’ ... | 18:12 20:27 19-85 21-12 
Others ...... | 2-51 2-13) 2-48) 2-45 

Cash reserves to liabili- 
ties to public ......... 57-0% 58-0% 58°5% 59°2% 


~ SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
. Million francs 


| Apr. | Mar. ; Apr. | Apr. 
13, a oe ee 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 193° 
ceded eeian 12882 -8 2812-5|2632-9 2548-9 
Foreign exchange ...... 485-0 267:5| 248-7) 247-2 
Discounts, etc. ........- 9-2} 98-8) 171-5) 150°5 
AGVANCES cc ccccccesces 22:8} 25-5) 25:9} 25-3 
Securities ........-.000+ 27:9} 91-3, 92-0) 93-1 

LIABILITIES 


Notes im circulation ... |1499-5 1628-1'1741-0/1720-0 
Other sight liabilities... |1925- 4 1642 -4|1404-7) 1317-0 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
are 538,583.653 {rs 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 
F ib Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 
am | %} | Se 


ASSETS 1938 _ 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve .......+004+ 514°6 595-5) 596-3) 596°3 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 26-1, 117-0} 127-0) 132-0 
Foreign 36:0 36°9 38-9 49-1 
Gold abroad not in res. | 61-0 135-3) 135-2 135-2 
Bices. with for. banks.. | 248-2) 374-3) 390-8) 394-9 
Bills payable in Sweden 12-8} 12-0) 12-6 12-4 
Bills payable abroad ... | 572-3) 258-2) 230-5) 215-0 
Advances .........00000 20:41 42-8 47-4 49-1 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 912-9) 947-5)1053 -6 1003-6 
Deposits : Government 261-9) 348-6 324-0) 324-3 
__ Banks" and others ... | 494-6 585-5) 527-2) 567-0 
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THE ECONOMIST 


BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 


Week ended e from 

Wednesday “January 1 to 
19, 

A939 


Month of March 


‘Apr. salen, 19,) Apr 


| 0 |e 1938 | 1939 i938 


27 | 27 % 4 6 92 91 
2,915,224 2,704,859 — 7-2, 445, 958) 617,368) 10,313,343) 9,433,188 
183,063, 176,519|— 3-6 28,675 38,983) 665,704) 105 
321,918, 319,563 — 0-7, 49,938) 74,204) 1,160,059) 1,135,970 


——— — —_—_—_—_— ——_—— 
3,420,205 one - 6-4/524,571 or 12,139,106 11,202,189 


PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 


+i¢i lL iti tts 
SAK USOOLAS 
CDA @®WYRO WHOS 


"332 | 8,384 
665 | 18,724 
— 2:1 20,799 18,380 404,685 
tae 7,105 | 5,261 | 92,046 | 


+15 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


13, Apr. 14, Apr. 15, Ape. 17 17,\Apr. 18,'Apr. 19, A 20, 
| 1939 "1939 "1939 | 1939 it | 1939” 


lApe. 
| 193 
Sf SS 2S ioe ie TS 


2 2 2 2 2 2 


i 
| 1lp-153 19) g-159'19, 1-159 19;g-15g 19;g-159! 19 
| 154-178 154-17 | WSy—17g, 153-17 | 15g-134 | 155-154 
22lq | Ziq | 2-2g | 22g | 2-21g | 


| L1p-194¢ 
154 
214-2ly 
nt el x 1 1 Il, 
15¢-11p | 19;6-15g 199-153 |1%6-15g 1916 
lo] io—1 lomL1g | Ip—Lly | lo-1 
1p~1 lp-1 lp=1 lp-1 
I 2 la 1p 
le lg ly lp 
54 34 34 34 


Comparison with previous weeks 
i sgcpiasete dak rem e e peke a 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
sshibidiehcascnatueiiithnieDaicesg ameter ci 
3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months 3 Month|4 Monta |6 Months 
| 
% % 
ly 
Lig-Ll, 
135-112 


134-17 
134 


Tg-151¢ 
114-1516 
11p~15g 


3-3lp | 314-33 
1ig-1%6 | o | oe as 


24-212) 3-3ig | 314-315 | 3ie-4 


NEW YORK 
Company cables the i ner 0 cance 


Age. 20, Mar. 22, Mar. 29 4, Apr. 12, Apr. 19, 
_ 


1939 r 939 1939 


April 22, 1939 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a2) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the e day’s business) 


Ags. 5 14, _ "| sae 17, an. ¥ 
New York, §.. | $4°862; 


kf 
4:68-  |4-67%9- ls: ‘67g ls 68- J l4-67%5- |a-6m,- 
4 1g) ae 
Montreal, $... | 4-86234: ‘Tle 4 7Oe= 4-704 lg" 4-70- 
slat : h 
in, Fr... | 124-21 |1765¢-14. 1176597. |17659-79 (1765-79 1765004" 17654 
Brussels, Bel ... rls 


35 -00a a? 81-85 27 - 80-86 27-82-86 27 -82-86 27 82-86 27-84-47 
aia 3875-8915 887g-891g 887g-891g 887g-8914 8875-8915 887.9), 


|, 88-978 | g8-97% | 99-051 | 98-957 | 88-95; | 98-95; 
25°22l2 '20-86-89 20- 86-89 20 86-91 20: 86-88 20:8 85-88) 20-86-88 
375 e055 | 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 540-555 
12-107 8: ~ 8-si- 8-81- *Bl- = 8-81-82 (8-81-82 
82>) 8219) 821, 
20-43 11: ‘6-76 11 -68-72 11-68-7111: 67-76 11: 67-70)11 65-69 
1p-65151601 — 61-66 | 61-66 611-6614 61-66 
1752 il |172939— =| 1729s9— 1 72832— — |172%5y~ 
3139’ 
1412—7g | 1419~7g 


| “-. 19, Apr. 
1939 | te 


London on 


ee 


Milan, L..... 
Zurich, Fr. ... 
Amst’d’m, FI. 


Berlin, Mk. ... 
Registered 
Marks 

Br. India Rup. +184. 
arise! 3lx9 5130 310) 3 

145-73 | 145g-7g 1459-7 | 1459-1, 
8-812 8-812 8-815 | 8-8! 
273* 27e%m | 2Te%m | 2Met 
'20-17- ‘'20- me 20-22- (20-2i- 

30g We 

17°13h | 17-13h 


24¢' ax 25g 
17-13h | 17-13h | 13h) 17-158" 
116¢ (/) Wet) —- 116¢ (/) | 116¢(/) 
|) pte. 18-19 | 18-19 18-19 18-19 | 18-19 
17°38 |22io+2319'2219-23lo 2219-2319 2212-231 221o-231p/ 2210-2319 
9-76 | Unq’t’d Unq’t’'d Ung’t’'d Ung’t’d Ung't’d) Ung'rd 
$25-66d.; 2514-54 | 251g—34 25 1g—3q | 251g—3q 251 gy 25a 
ai i24- 8034— 24-8034- 24:805g- 24:°80lo- 24-B05—- 24-80 
807. 807, 81 8034 8019) 


Manila, Pes. a 
y 


Usance : T.T\, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 
per unit of | currency. $ Par 8-235ls9 since ee devaluation on nt l, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. A Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
Me rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (4) Average iaemnes as for 
of hada tele thee for payments to the Bank of or account Controller 

iN Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 


Par of 
Exch. 
per £ 


April 14, 


April 19, 
1939 1939 


| 193-23 
25-2212 


2265¢-2271g 
42\4*m 
42:45; 
110-1 10lp 


shee» 
2454-2514 
2454-2514 


2271 
42\4*m 
42-45) 

ete 
Nominal 
2459-2518 
2453-2518 
2434-2554 


vl eoukenis 

Osi se ian ae 

Stockholm, DR « udcasintee 
9759-58 

| 1315;6—-14li6 

2711 16-1516 
8-78-82 


2216-16 


eS 


* lence unit of local 
te corusry 17, 1934. Rate 
Dp aa ,"Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(m) Official. 


eeeeeeeee 


soaps $ .. isonsen 


1315;6-141i6 
27116-1516 
8-78-82 


221i6-516 


e—5g 
a a 


8- 78-82 
221;6—516 


sa T.T., except except Alexa andria (S t). 
currency. § Par, ee lors sine Koruna 
» Ocder An to the Bank o 


io nder Anglo-Turkish ‘ie @ 


LONDON—FORWARD 
cm bo ose tan 


14, Apr. 15, A 17, | 18, 
“fo30 | “tose” “P55” mt 1939 | 
Per£ | Per£ | Per£ Per £ Per £ | 
} _— 
“) @ | @& | @ [.. @) () 
a1 os 6 {?} neh, | srgetdie | 79-34 
| 2=1%g s 134-112 Peis | 179~15g 
16 ; 
= Te~25, 
3-27 | 27%g-25g | 234-212 | 254-25— | 2's-2°8 
d (d) | @) 
Liecte ate hie-)8 
o~ en], 4 ig-ly 
‘16-716 [see 14-38 
o | @ | (p) 
i, | {2 19-53 
2-11, 2-15 154-14 
Sai 214-154 


ee 


19, A r. 20, 
Age. 1039 
Per £ 


a 8 
516-716 
; i?) 


2lg—15g 


275-254 31g-234 


(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended April 20, 1939 
















































































































NEW YORK i tial ec 
“i ao | — Espors 
Apr. 13, | Apr. 14, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 17 : Praia 7, . 
bi New York on S30" | hone | £500 | ices ’ | mee. 28, | ae, From | Bullion | Coin To Bullion | Coin 
| i } | ; 
Apr. 20, oe oie a ae ee a ee ee ————$$— ee pe CeO ee oe ae as a . se ee we = _ 
j Pr | } | } ? | 
_ Lenten Cents | Cente | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | southAfrica.......| 158316 * | patenine?.......} £ | af 
— 60 AAY® sosseesecenroenne | MGTIO) EAL] doar] dale] 20g 8) fozts2 |S. Rhodesia ......... | 96,465) CRON ecco a 
. _ 15 } 27 | ‘16. | 05216 | 468 468 British E. Africa ae 51.522. os oR. trennassenes 259 98,158 23,300 
67 Demand  ..++0+ wosedss . 4671516, 4671216, 4685)6 | 46715,6 46773 | 467’, B h Indi | Dis Je Sweden ..ccicecc.es 14,977 oe 
68, Paria, Pi. vvsscveuies seovece | 2°647g | 2°6413)6 2:65lg | 2-647g | 2-647— | 2-64l5iq | Neth, "aa 1A so reeeeee | 829,761; ... | Netherlands ...... oe 92.580 
701 Brussels, Bel. ....seceeeee 16-81 16°8154 16-82 16°81!5 16°81lo (16-80! oY Bel: rerlands ........4 |} 619,040) 155,473 | France...........004 180,969, 52,252 
. Switzerland, Ft. .cccsocce (22°42lq (22-42te (22:43 (22-43. (22-43 ° 122-43" | Steed” 11,533,333 304 | Switzerlend......... | 17,675 31,580 
1654." Italy, Lira.......cccseccess . | 5°2614 | 5:261g | 5-26l4 | 52614 | 5-261, | 5-261 Switzerland ......... 2,140,258) 289,228 | United States...... 21,920,178 5 
7-84-4 Berlin, Mark — .......s006 140:09l9 |40-00¢ /40-05 40:03 (40-0310 40-05 4 « | of <7 ne 
mean Amsterdam, Guilder ... |53-08 53-08 (53-09 53-08 (53-09 (53-09 Total® sessssees 15,410,818) 446,756 | Total* ......... |25,137,119 287,793 
org Copenhagen, Kr. .....- 20-8919 |20-8915 (20-91 20-8910 '20-89 20-89 | Seat eens tT eee en 
88-95; Caley Kes cutitianninss 23-52 23-52 (23-53 [23-52 [23-52 23-52 on See SIL VER 
. Stockholm, Kr. .....00. (24-1219 |24:1219 [24-1319 (24-1212 24-12 34-11 ee ee io aie i a oe | . 25.500 
ome Athens, Dr, .....ss000+. | 0°86 | 0-86 | 086 | 0-86 | 0-86 | 0-86 ie we seeeesees 5,909, ... | Bombay ............ 25,825, . 
“81-82 Montreal, Can. $ ss... lo9.400 199-400 199-430 [99-430 lo9.S00 [09450 | Netherlands ........ | 2,660] 35 | Trinidad .......... — 40,000 
Yokohama, Yen ......+. 27:31 «(27-31 (27:32) 127-310 27-31 27-31 bE seotnarnesdsorers 2,000; ... Sweden. ............ 2,777 j 
* Shanghai, $ .......eceseee 116-18 116-18 116-18 16:18 16-18 16. 18 ee Sebsenbohau 16,811) 16 | Denmark............ 929 bai 
65-69 B. Aires, Peso dd eo 29-03 29-03 129-06 29-03 29-03 59.03 foo. oecccccccccccce } 3,637) ae 2 NO rie des 560 
61-66 Rio, Milreist .......00++: | 5:50" | 5:50" | 5:50* | 5:50 | 350 | 5-50 FOOD «rererersersensoes | 17,204 | United States ...... | 113,420 
the ae neo a 
‘. one ——_— a at a seni Total*  .....044. | 48,595) 5,648 | Total* ......... 144,782) 66,741 
oe Usance: T.T. t Official. * Nominal $ Offered. ee — igen Se ietcea ta ad 
ome * Including other countries. 
21- 
We 
7: 13h 
Ie INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 
123i SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE (B).—RATES OF INTEREST AND DIVIDEND 
ng'td TA 
sate BLES (Quarter ended March 31, 1939) 
80 (See Leading Article on page 201) insist iichaniissdeiiinlpdetins hi ee Ratatat hcl 
2 | eed a 
TasBLe (A).—Prorits sy INDIVIDUAL Groups | | | | | Rate 
Penn (Quarter ended March 31, 1939) Group | Debenture | ®at¢ | Preference | Rat Ordinary _— < 
ay I ch | Capital | Ine. Capital | Int. | Capital |p shosane 
atest ” lage Ba 
te for Total Profits (after Division of Total agot 
roller ) debenture interest) Profits (== 100) ‘Se ae ie Ss ee Cee eee —————— 
4 
| No. -~ een * dee - £ % £ » , % % 
wae Bd re I hensconinore | 11,002,989 £2) 7,333,470, 5-8 0,555,760 97 |109 
Con! - | ° | Canals and docks...... | 3,139,839| 4-2 | 5,886,110 2-2 i 924 . 
°8:| Previous Latest Pref. Ord. Re- | Electric lighting and | 7,813,246 1°5 | 1-9 
year year Div. | Div. [aaron | BOWE, ooasececceenses | 47,749,101) 4-2 | 30,733,940 4-8 | 49,261,317 7-5 | 7-6 
st letc, | Financial, land and | . 
e investment ......... | 9,751,631] 4-3 | 9,130,303 4-7 | 19,779,072 6-9 | 8-7 
‘ — ~ a -\-  Wlieki cd cccoctectaina | 34°725,605| 3-9 | 17,962,711 4-4 | 48,496,252! 5-5 | 5-5 
pe | | £ oy | % o Hotels and restaurants | 415,000) 4-0 | 250,000, 5-3 504,546 5:6 | 6-5 
Doeweries cicidivscdhnicccdecsivi . 113 2,162,327 1,980,551 | 21:6 | 47-2 31-2 Iron, coal and steel ... | 7,808,244) 4-6 | 34,899,775 6-4 | 48,421,685 6-9 | 7:2 
ita Canals and docks............00 6 512,19 343,278 | 38-1 | 33-5 | 28-4 Motor, cycle and avia- 
Electric lighting and power... | 26 | 9,736,582 | 10,418,468 | 14:2 | 35-5 50-3 THOT ve seeseseeeeeeeres 1,418,575) 5:0 | 2,032,000 5-8 | 5,414,000 10-9 16-8 
27 Financial, land & investment | 45 | 2,398,954 | 2,077,951 | 20-8 | 65-7 13-5 | Qi nevsssesssssenseesoes Nil |... | Nil |... | 1,400,000 29-2 69-7 
" GOD. itinineinilitlibiabatiac dies 131 | 3,557,754 | 3,556,822 | 22-2 | 75-9 | 1-9 | Rubber......sssseerer 152,354) 6-7 | 2,523,349 0-1 | 9,393,747 3:7 | 8-0 
} Hotels and restaurants ...... } 4 | 74,868 51,950 | 25:8 ! 55-0 | 19-2 IEE i cccecsvccsees 319,992) 4-0 742,580 4-3 7,878,974 4:0 | 4:4 
Or ae coal and tc an Me 40 | 10,131,531 | 10,517,829 | 21-2 | 31-8 | 47-0 Shops and stores ...... 10,142,163} 4:0 | 34,069,634 6-2 | 31,744,982 18-5 19-2 
Al Motor, cycle and aviation s 2,712,918 2,601,423 | 4:5 | 59-7 72-8 Tea oceevcceseveccesosees Ni | eee 154,565, 6:2 365,516 6°6 G3 
al i. scchavis ltdllghiiieassoausbitth 2| "981,194 | "713,057 | Nil | 57-3 | 42-7 | Telegraphs and tele- 
lg RWbRR .. ccssdthdiadciess vee | 51| 1,491,470 | 610,487 | 0-3 | 58-4 | 41-3 PHONES .....00-00-0-0+ Nil sre |. 200,000! 7:0 | 2,666,314 9:0 11-0 
ig Shipping ........... ». | 8 | 1,493,984 | 1,073,833 | 2-9 | 29-4 | 67-7 Textiles. ---..+0: 20-0 | 4,746,293) 4-4 | 23,468,290 3-5 | 45,162,801 2:9 | 6-6 
5 we and stores “ | 10,578,713 | 10,337,838 | 20-5 | 57-0 | 22-5 See Se i ete 4-4 2,606,305 5-3 | 12,182,195 10-1 | 9-0 
On. “ain-. seca, 61,088 43-367 | 22-2 | 38- Te aiaganceetitenoin 2,484,814) 4-3 | 37,081,986 4-2 | 31,745,884 5-5 | 5-7 
T'elegraphs and telephone 3 325,691 391,316 | 35 re ro Waterworks ......... 4,963,446) 4:3 4,853,910 4:8 6;555,892 6-8 8 1 
TOR stnnssgeKesras seaaa 38 | 5,088,763 1,401,687 | 58-5 | 95-4 |Dr53-9 | Building materials ... | 3,692,073) 4:6 | 7,637,050 5-6 | 12,780,951 17-3 18-0 
Tramway and omnibus ...::: | 8 | 1,508,568 | 1,725,272 | 8-1 | 71-7 | 20-2 | Foods semmenaay & ad 
ly SUAS csr yecweisntine ee 007, 3,636,213 | 41-4 | ; tAa.2 TINK oo. ssssseeeeees 1,321,660; 4-2 | 8,879,528 5-8 | 10,786,245 9:7 | 8:7 
0 Waterworks ......... petit OE "744,542 727.580 | 32:1 | as ee Electrical equipment 3,498,666, 4-6 5,655,986 5°9 | 12,793,017 10°7 |11-1 
‘ Building materials ......;. wees | 23 | 4,052,593 | 3,985,423 | 10-7 | 56-2 | 33-1 Newspapers, printing, | 
‘ood, confectionery & drink | 21 1,942,180 | 1,914,591 | 26:8 | 54-6 | 18-6 GUGa sccnosdancscesacse 3,464,227] 4:5 | 10,669,491 5-2 | 10,482,653) 7-5 | 9-0 
Electrical equipment ......... | 11 | 3,456,934 | 3,593,558 | 9-3 | 38-0 | 52-7 | Tobacco ............... 59,961] 4°9 | 16,318,663, 6-4 | 48,327,128 22-0 (20-4 
Newspapers, printing, etc. ... | 18 | 2,117,219 | 1,763,947 | 30-9 | 44.8 | 24-3 | Warehouse and trad- al | 
Tobesee pe Nhagpuank Wi aetaniacies | 5 | 12,372,020 | 12,319,770 | 8-6 | 86:4 5-0 IMG oe esesecseeneeeees 188,000} 4:0 | 4,196,832 5°35 7,493,239, 3-9 | 3-2 
16 archouse and trading baat 16 772,435 | 525,007 | 44°4 | 55-4 0-2 Miscellaneous ......... 18,977,157 3:2 45,713,713, 6-3 | 81,755,632 8&8 97 
Miscellaneous ..........se00+004 ‘149 | 16,267,602 | 13,334,843 | 21-7 | 55-2 | 23-1 $$$ ——__—__. —_ —______ —— 
_—__—$ $$$ $  — Total. cecsvecee (221,448,791) 4:2 313,000,191, 5-2 522,801,048, 9-2 10-2 
THRE seseteaneaiane 656 | 98,549,191 | 89,651,061 | 18-4 | 53-9 | 27-7 paneer ee see ee ed eee: pees 
oe —_—— | 1 * 656 companies. t 646 companies. 
tate ET «me 
ent. 
(Continued from page 224) ence shares will be made to shareholders in Witwatersrand Working Profit.—The 
London Asiatic Rubber Company.— the near future. estimated working profit for March, 1939, 
Trading profits for 1938, 302,792 Fine Cotton Spinners.—The Preference amounted to £2,938,774, as compared with 
(£383,091). Cost of production, £162,594 Stockholders’ Committee has issued a Poe 
sone (£173,725), Net revenue, 108,714 circular asking for support (and a contribu- c " ss 
0, (71761517). Dividend reduced frown 12} to ‘tion to expenses) for an endeavour to secure, Crasne ane Blackwell: tat. — Nit profit 
10 per cent. To reserves : taxation, £31,000 9 revised scheme of reconstruction. Under div aoa ee ee ee 
: (£46,000) ; dividend equalisation, £10,000 this scheme: £2,707,500 ordinary capital vidend unchanged at 2} per cent, 
(£25,000). Carry-forward reduced from  t© be written off; all the £3,000,000 5 per San Paulo (Brazili 
. £83,800 to £82,395. mn pecienence to receive 4 per cent. eae “ on iy aoe a rte op 
: cumulative plus 1 per cent. non-cumulative c > 
: an Proprietaries.—Total income for and 600,000 alias stock for loss of  (41:691,778). Working expenses, £ 1,207,585 
ee and overseas dividend tax, £44,885 dividend reserve to be initiated by £240,000 8f0SS receipts. Net receipts, £344,428 
: 153). Net profit, £95,446 (£134,693). oliicedl 4 this be maintain against £410,638. Ordinary dividend 
Preference divi » £40,219 (£41,594). ees Me ee ee es od reduced from 4to2 percent. Carry-forward 
cf Ordi divid ti 107 in priority to ordinary dividends ; preferred {86,445 ({£62,023) . ry ar 
— aS Sen racer (£20,1 bo). ordinary to be converted into ordinary. ; nee 
: Carry-forward raised m £33,114 to Ideal Building and Land Develop- John I. Jacobs and Company.—Con- 
: £35,617. ment.—Profit for 1938, £156,709, subject  solidated profits for 1938, £140,312, or 
- s ~ a a eaiel res a. N.D.C., nag“ £137,774 — £55,897 less. Written off vessels by sub- 
tream-Line Filters.—Profits for t 5 ‘or taxation. To general and other sidiaries, £20,400. Reserved for tax 
i £30,561 (£23,805). Ordinary dividend _ reserves, £71,937. (£60,625). Ordinary £33,341 (£41,291). Net profit, £86,571 
‘) at 20 cent. To: taxation dividend maintained at 5 per cent. Balance (£124,518). To reserves by subsidiaries : 
ee y ries : 
sal £4,00 5 fe boo, 2,500) ; general reserve, forward, £1,497 (£9,058). Preference share- 10,000 surveys and £7,500 general (against 
000 (£2,000). Carry-forward raised from holders receive an additional 4 per cent., 25,855 to reserves). To parent company’s 





£3,000 to £4,525. It is to raise the 


au 
An offer of 6 ner cent. cumulative {1 prefer- 





capital by £100,000, to £250,000. . 





making 6 per cent. for year. Right to parti- 
cipate was granted a year ago, subject to the 
ordinary receiving a minimum of 5 per cent. 


reserve, £20,000 (£30,000). 
dend, 12$ against 17} per cent. 
forward, £22,146 higher at £46,261. 


Ordinary divi- 
Carry- 
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LONDON TRANSPORT © BOARD 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS Bee ee ee ' —— 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | | sie 
——————“ ai. Lt na | | 6A a Yee "eg 
| 15, 1939, aie geens eoeceocecsonnss 61 + 57,800 
a me __ coor SOE | Toul, Ge weeks to date pocdvscesceseseceoosses sssescasseeseeses | 23,820,000 | + 225,900 
wunentane a 
‘ 2 weeks to june 25, 1938 eee reseesereee 29,388,200 + 657,100 
Hai yy mi i 23/2] | HESS e RCA S a — |Gee | ee 
s ! to eteree . 
en bee 43 e ee eee. & | London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 | 422120,179 | + 142°250 
L.M. & S.— | | b | | od 17,918 
I il , ; ’ 
1939 | dea, 430 20 048 rt 211 6601, 4393 10,994 17205 OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
L. & N.E. (a)— | { i ! 
281 192, 473 891 4,135 5,132, 4,006 9,138 13,273 INDIAN 
1990 | So! Sl 227) 530) S06 4,008) 4,005) 3,092 6,097) TAOR5 | —— 
Great Western— | e TOss 
163 ai 261 550 2,634 2,956 1,830 4,786 1,420 Game Reese Aggregate 
«038 delidenl 205 168 91) 259, 464 2,629 2,796, 1,721) 4,517 | Name é i acre frm 
hern— | i B 
24 77) «$06 4,142 908 529, 1,437 5,579 1939 | + o - 1939 4 + or = 
£895 vweveenenn $0 SSM Seles, Sts, Sac) Srl Sate . | c 
— Peep ne agen rs ! | 
otal— | Bengal &N. Western | 26 \Mar 11,81,975|— 77,347 1.9465,564+ 3,90,309 
ea 1836 913, 534 1447 3,283 17229 16252 10,709 26,961, 44,199 | Bengal &N. Westera 5.77, 
7. 11338, 968, 55811526 2864 17073 14847) 10,532, 25,379 42,452 | a ie 31 317 71,000 + enuez 445,77 831 ~ ~ 270,041 
i ae ee Oe ee ad Madras & S. Mak 52 2 (Mac. 31 23,39,000) — 3,91,793 73380" 176. }-32,26,789 
a) Week ended April 15. S. Indian .............. 50 | 14,28,998) — 1,10,019 5,28,83,237|— 13 53,706 
( 
ee t 11 days. 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 
(000’s omitted) CANADIAN 
seer reser r ee ee a ne 3 es ae on 3 anus 
eandie Mateos «. at | Ay 14! - gals.sad + 238.901 sats 45,083.83 385,496 
[us iva | it, |Souen | § | lar. a ais 30,991 + Bes 
Cumulative Fi ares Se eg eS eee ee Ore 
ue ate ~ 01a le SOUTH i CENTRAL AMERICAN 
over second half 1937 ............ — 2,423 | —1,812 | - 92% | -— 54 ae oe [1939 | ] eee 
Gross decrease, Antofagasta .......0 | 15 | - £2 330\+ 200 690) 52,200 
“15 weeks to April 16,1939... | — 713 | ~ 688 |~ 274 | — 63 Ee sovees a a ps.oed | 571, , 398,069 + sis 
Weekly Figures B.A. and Pacific...... | 41 5 i + 206,000) 58,875,000 — 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | — 47-53 — 45 -86 —18:°26 — 4°20 } iiz2a ; 12,779) 3,652,299 — 50,68 
Latest week compared with 1938....| — 203 —- Bi- 86 — 105 B.A. Central ......... 40 1) $88,400 7,800 | op ite‘oos| — 649300 
a |. ge |... oe bene 4 B.A. Gt. Southern... | 41 5) isaany ¢ 15,012! 6,028,287 — 312,905 
ek aoe Tr 2s gh an Re aa es B.A. Western ......... | 41 15 30,399,000/— 285, 
| afieelt 16,749| 1,885,794 — 34h 
8,250) +- 377,850 79,016,450 — 3,492,250 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Central Argentine ... | 41 “ 131 31-405) 23440 4.90 ies 216.641 
eee nei tenance eee inerrant nt 21 ee ce . sitios - sie 25 e183 i s008 
| ’ 
Grows Receiors, Teag nied | Ageregate Gross Receipts | Leopoldina ........... | 15 ism 16,932! — 311,303 + 23°549 
mat Mesen Rewer. 15 |g Bagg ase taka! 2m 
ma. | 41) 15) telat | 3,670, 970,396 _ 87,708 
scenes ieee oe 12 to $ Receipts ia ‘Argentin: 
| i (a) Converted reed at oi a Receipis in Uruguayan 
) Converted 
9 | O4 2-3 
ey ae ee 7 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
Td 10-6 | #86 | 19-2 | 122-5 | 131-9 | 254-4 
LOB ons cneeenneere 14-2 | 8-4 | 22-6 | 131-9 | 145-3 | 277-2 a see Overseas Traffics table) 
Re aiadieratcecasad 35-3 | 40-0 | 75-3 | 430-1 | 609-4 |1039-5 Transit Receipts...... | 44 as 10 0 | s40,30014.' 4 00) »0| 2,562,300! — 2,300 243,600 
Wi laciniatherwtres. 41:5 | 34-9 | 76-4 | 440-6 | 601-7 {1042-3 2 te 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


by asterisk to indicate interim di 
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20 3* 
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___ 


Company 





Breweries 
Whitbread and Co. ......++++ ‘ 
Financial Land, etc. 
Ever Ready Trust .....se000e ‘ 
Hudson’s Bay Co. .....+.++++ 

Rubber and — Tst. . 


Bombay Gas Co, ......ssseeees 
Hotel, Restaurants, etc. 
Gordon Hotels ........+s+++++0 
Iron, Coal and Steel 

Amalgamated Colls, (S.A.)... 

Edinburgh Collieries ........ ° 
Wharncliffe Silkstone Coll. . 

Rubber 

Bandjarsarie (Java) .. eee 
Bekoh Consolidated vsauanben 
Bukit Tupah ..........eseeeee . 
Central Travancore.......... ° 
Changkat Salak .........s+++0s 
Chersonese (F.M.S.)......++ o 
Cheviot .....sseeeseeeeereeeeees os 


urg 
Golconda (Malay) .........0+. 
Grand Central (Ceylon) ..... 
Koslenes: «....:-cchumsasebiekein . 
Labu (F.MLS.).....s0csseeceees " 
London Asiatic ...........s0e08 
Rubber Estates of Krian . 

Selangor River .........ss00s . 
Sete os Sietscicckdapssecietes 


—_ ae Belk sbaddecscdaes “ 
Bees and Stores 
hen de we Stores ...... 
Austin R 
Hope Brothers rake Speeceugnedoe 


WRIIIRS: date iics datmces 


— Coons Mase A 
elegraphs elephones 
Oriental ee etc. .... 


Second Scombn Northern... 

U. States and S. American... 
Waterworks 

Monte —— Waterworks ... 


te eeeeeseeese 


Cement... 
Pollard ane ion ms 
me spedenaloes 


. tal Pr 939 

0 

To ee ee 
To April 


t Free of income tax. 


et Profit 


| After on | 

Year maeeee vane | 
Ending | _ Last | ae 
Account Deben- boon | 


Shue 





Dec. 31| 261,964) 288,805} 550,769 
Mar. 31 2,755| 28, 30,839 
Dec. 31 97,957, 256,721; 354,678 
Mar. 31 2,416 5,144 7,560) 
Dec. 31 46,365, 29,630; 75 995 
Dec. 31 44,300\Dr. 16,515 27,785} 
Dec. 31 30,2 262,563) 292,813 


Jan, 31 |Dr. 32,735 \Dr. 3,337 Dr. 36, 072 
Dec, 31 14,455 25,683) a 


3,303} 4,419 

9,067| 18,586. 

8,565) 11,263) 

8,622; 9,005 
16,269 


1,116 
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131,211 
138,729 


(a) No comparable figure available. 
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43,497 
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2,143 


2,798 
6,764 


13,215 


11,820 
17,917 


57,500 
23,35 
18,8 () 
15,950 
9,21 
18,138 
18,62 
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Appropriation | Corresponding 
CN — a eriod Last 
Dividend aoe Car 4 to | Year y 
Ordinary eserve, | Balance 
I: bi | Deprecia- | Forward Net  Divi- 
| ite nt fi ‘Rate Rate | tion, etc. | | | Profit dend 
G4 °% £ Be & 
184,392} 18 60,000) 262,970} 331,827, 18 
24,000, «8 2,684 4,155| 20,638 8 
51,402;  24(c)) 150,000; 95,526} 319,308 3. 
388} «6 ny 3,172|| 4,923, 6 
24,000, 8 ‘ei 45,646 29,712, 8 
| 27,785|| 26, 576 Nil 
196,000 10 59,407/ 37,406 | 254,551) 10 
aa ee ...  \Dr36,072| 31,786! Nil 
6,494 7} sas 12,251) 34,132, 10 
2,344 5 1,125} 9,336 15 
6,518 3 2,861} 9,207| (a) (a) 
4} 000, 2,763 | 18,319) 6} 
1,116, 24 4,000 1,091} 10,948 34 
5,356, 6 4,100, 8,124|| 29,252) 14 
11,328} 144. 2,000, 17,171} 28,125 14d.¢ 
26,200} 10 5,000 26,530} 47,120, 124 
5,960, 3 2,950, 38,410} 19,944 6 
sss je 3,000 2,396 | 8,480, 24 
5,650, 5 1,750, 1,689] 12,972) 9 
39,591, 3 5,076, 44,715) 99,779, 7 
3,600, 3 .. | 5,368} 10,521 8 
23,456 10 5,800) 25,552!! 52,593) 15 
67,420} 10 11,700, 82,395)/ 130,517) 124 
2,175} 23 155}  2,384|} 9,226 6 
12,000) 4 2,000, 2,483} 21,4077 
3,200, 4 ai 4,284 11,056) 12 
2t | 2,225) 1,117, 3 
| 
said 33,895) 214,085 57,841) Nil 
a “sg 11,868, 685,039) 1,257,775 Nil 
21,750! 124 57,900 46,261) 1418 174 
102,500] 12} 16,831 aaa 174,683) 15 
25,250, 10 37,262} 39,948 109,181) 10 
24,000; 6 12,825} 62,704| 64,608) 
54,375| 24 ‘ig 11,381} (@) | (a) 
37,600| 10 45,458 73,915) 123 
2 5 4,504, 4,466 5 
53,280} 16 37,870,| 70,035| 174 
1,402} 3 1,576|| 2,440| 2 
68,424, 12+ 63,353)| 142,432) 12+ 
21,322; 11% 22,091|| 40,685 11} 
34,58 94 50,254} 67,047, 94 
| | 
65,000, 4 194,280)! 124,391) 4 
1,738) 10 &7 564 ,005| 10 & 7 
t 25 22,212} 20+ 
15,152, 5 5 
21,289 14 
27,750} 18 
393,500} 25 
11,600 20 
7,875, 10} 
50,750, 7 
9,062) 25 
260,000 20 
60,149] 15 
14,053} 7} 
4,531} 124 
21, 7 
os =k 00} Nil 
8,000 18} 34,012/22-916 
16,127} 10 16,334| 46,886} Nil 
150. 30t . 416,161|| 275,149 30t 
34 =: 2,8 15,086 
ane “ (a) @) 
53,21 25,486| 34,375|| 107,683| ... 
55,475 26,669| 37,963\| 113,704\ ... 





(c) Also 1 per cent. paid free of income tax from Land Account. 
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China 5% (1912) ... 
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\ Fite 
£ %. 7a 6 22/- 
—1ig} 3 16 11 I Whe Tip 
=H, | 315 '8") 12/6 | 10/7 
—1lp} 313 9 | 138 . 
=2 | 313 9) 3? | &- 
—i2| 316 1) Be - 
= 19 | 48 3f = 914 
~—illy! 314 ; Pay 52 6 
—ll4| 3 15 87 71} 
—12| 3 13 8 | 8 16 
—234| 312 3}; 86 6 
—lip} 315 9 |} 6 Sis 
—2 | 315 3h) 30% | 20% 
—M4| 312 8) HOM | Be 
=i] 318 1f) OE | ioe 
—1g} 3:15 1 | 453) ave 
i | 3 3h ae.) oe 
“+ 49 3) 91/9 | 73/- 
+1384 
-—1 
ase °| iss 13g 
—2/ 352 0] 2 
a 40 of ee 85/9 
31 8 2 $i tite | “ote 
oo 5 1 Of 20 1613; 
“ 1316 1 |} 1538 | 132 
oe 355 337, 
512 6 | 94/72 82/6 
a . 
=i 13 14 Oo) tS a. 
+e] 347 Sl ame | 14h 
1 | 417 oO} AM 
14 5 9m) 88 7 
Nil oe! 814 
18 4 
10 2 of| 230, | 215 
2412 3|| 472 | 4il 
3 210 11/3 8/- 
5 16 10 || 2142 | 195i2 
5 9 6Olg | 4912 
15 12 _ i 
19 0 Ot zs | 28 
15/6 | 12/6 
23712 | 220 
11812 | 109 
21712 | 200 | 
168i | 158° 
| 1 
195 18512 
180 169 
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re Jan. 1 t0 | Lon owe | ae Sa prt. i Dividends A viele 
as he . apr. ly ‘ r. ! 1el< 
is inclusive || ee 5 = 1939 |___ inclusive __ 3 Name of Security || 19, gq) Apr. 19, 
in High- —_ Y (b) s g | — — ? o. (e) | } 1939 0 a" 19 
iinet, - or a 1 . \tron, Coal, Lay) 40! sb ‘ 3. a. | pee noe ae | ae - ‘2. a oe 
: 45/4%2| 34/412 || ¢c | -| =|] 0 0 MM 
wld $154) MAT 16 | Nigo| Un StectCon Ord Z | 25/3] 26h] oe 5 || 31 34] Zea 20, b) Gataner ta, Ora s,|-14,) &¢ ¢ 
. 19, = 4 ¢ ¢| Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. lo! —3d | li 
ws 4 1") atin) Sa | Ward¢ thon WLI zi tod rea 1f 9S 39 | Bla,,| 82 | IS gf Nic GenRetmcrsio—. | 47 12) Ni 
‘5 | aie $8 iBtne! Whitehead &S- i | 715 0| 866°] g3/ti| 20 b's Sistem Gy, 26012 | 78 6 
5 | 58/9 15¢ | 20c || Yarrow & Co, £1 ... |= 6 2 01 68- | 526° 5 BF eeraneRree.DE4)) 75/- | —2'6| ? 
“ 4, 67/- Textiles | 22/6, | a | Harrods {1 .......-. | 539-13, 518 3 
Nil 2/3 1 3/-| +34 Na ae 18 112) 15 a) 2712 6) Hawker Siddeley (5/-)|| 186 -—9d 11 1 9 
aS 4422) 2/112|| Nil | Nil || Bradford Dyers Z° i. | ad | oN 526 | Se | 38 tS Gime Aitware dt || 27-1) 5 3 0 
oe 20} 290°) Na Brit. Cel. Ord. 10)-.. 36| 3. | Na |l d2imgl we || 8 3) pay 2) ke Chem. Ord. £1 | 283xd +34 | 5 13 0 
4 6 6/- | 2/3 Nil || Calico Printers £1... | Bm Fi Nil Tig | 6859 || ¢71g_ a! t1712 b| Imp. Tobecce fi ao i "ea an tag l cu 6t 
7 0 39/- 32/9 a ty 50 b Coats, J. & P. £ | 24 . 2d 6 0 10 $6012 $455 ¢$2-25 ¢$2-00 Inter. Nickel np. ... i} $481> a $1, | 426 
7s 9 | 3A yee) ait el ante ee en Fi || 2a | «| 3 & O| 13/112] o/112|| 5 6] 5 all International Tea S/- || 113). °| 4 #15 
990 32/6 | 24/9 7126} 212.a)| English Swg. Ctn. £1 || 27/6 | -1/3| 7 5 7 || 38/6 ‘6 6 6 4 a! Lever & Unilever £1 | 31/1010 —Vicd 
514, 9 || Nil | Nil || Fine Cotton Spin. £1 | 2/1012) —1lod) Nil 17/6 10 ¢| Nil ¢/Lo a 
; 2 04 21/3 3 3 b|| Linen Thread Stk. £1 || 21/3'| —1/3 : ¢| Lon. & Th. OlWh£1 | 10/712 +7124) Nil 
0 9 29/9 s — sk. 21 “Heal 212 0.) 523 | 43/3 |) 20 20 cc) London Brick £1... | 45-13) 819 9 
; 93 | “Je |) "Nit s| "Na 5) Whieworn a Mic £1 || “8,9 |—15) “Nu "*] oxaip| ssl] 24 8 SS a) Lyon Ord 44) 5 | + 1g) 410 0 
/ | & 2| 50/- . “A? 5/- || | +=} 
8 Fc Electrical Manufactg. | _ 85/- | 639 || 12196] Tea Murex £1 Ord... | me 2 | 310 
8 2 a5- | 24/72) 10 ¢ 10 ed Elec. £1... | 37/6xd) ... | 5 6 8 |) 356 | 30/712|| 212@| 989 b| Phillips (Godfrey) £1 | 31/3xd) | 712 0 
011 676 | 77/6 5 a| 15 5b) British Insulated £1.. | 80/- -—2/6; 5 0 0 27/ 21/6 7\9a) 5 6 Pinchin Johnson if! i 239) 7 540 
3 9 906 | 70/- 15 5.4 eee 8 -- escanse | 80/— | -1/3| 5 O O |} 40/712! 20/419 || 37126) 121g@ | Prices Trust Ord. 5/- | 35/-| *” 7209 
7 0 21/~ | it 6 @ Crompton Vo || 16/3 | ow ? 52/514| 3/— 3lga) 93g 6 Radiation Ord. £1... | 389-13! 6 9 0 
» 9 36/612 3U= | 30 ef 20 ¢}| English Electric £1... || 32/~ 6 5 0} 17/7i2) 15/3 || 14 6| | 3a) Ranks Ord. 5/-...... | 163) 434! 5 5 0 
2/8 | Std Ws Geneme esa | feo) 03) 3 3.3 us| gate] Pas Beg Rema sm onklh) O4, NS a ad 
! » 1.) 3/-.. | - 1 ; =... || 10/- 
5 6 41/- | 32/- 7126 a Johnson & Philiips | 37/6 613 3/|) 11/3 ss 2lp ¢ 4 al Sena . MeZl i . cae : a ; 
» OF 26/9 | 20/3 Tigc| Tigci| Siemens £1 ......... | 22/6; . 613 4) 619 | 56/3 21a) 1212 6) Spillers Ord. £1...... 156/10lo a 
&. Electric Light, &c. |... 29/712! 24/6 Nil | Nil || Swed. Match. B.kr.25 |) 25/- —Jiod Nil 
1 9 $13 | $758 $1 cl $lp c|| Brazil Trac.,nopar... || $10!2| ... 910 6 || 63,9 | 55/41)|| 4lgal 14 | Tate and Lyle £1... | 589 | ... | ? 
y 68'- 63/6 6 a| 9 5|Brnemth & Poole {1 65/-| ... 412 0} 48/- | 39) 5 ai 5 45) Tilling, Thos. ft -» || 42/6! —1/3| 414 0 
ie 30/412! 26/- 2 al § bi British Pow. & Lt. £1 | 29/- | —6d | 417 2) 686 | 58 ll b} 65 a Tob. Sects. Ord. £1 | 60/-| ... 5 6 9 
1 0 33,9 | 31/- 3igaj 4 bj CityofLondon £1... || 27/5 | a: 4) 413 3) 389 | 253 || 35 ¢ 25. | TriplexSafetyG.10/-) 313 ~i)3) 8 0 0 
i 37/71 | 34/3 3 a| § bj Clyde Valley Blec. £1 | 34/4!2)—Tlod) 4 13 a 90/112! 929 10 a 13346) Tubelnvestments £1 | 85/71) —1/3) 511 0 
466 |} 41/- 712 b|| County of jon £1 i 42/- | —64| 5 410 || 829 | 696 334a| 1614 6|| Turner & Newall £1... 75/- 5 6 8 
of 27/412) 22/9 || 5, 4  2ig@) Bdmundsons £1 ..... - | 205 | ~S4) 5 0 Or) 55/- | agg 7i2b| 5 ail United Dairies £1... | 53/11. —Find) 414 0 
6 34/132) 29/112 2igal 5 5b 31/3 416 0 | 27/3 | 19/715 7iga) 15 6) United Molasses 6/8.. 21/1012) ... | 616 3 
3 29/412| 26/3 | a} 4 bj Lond. Ass. Elec. £1... || 27/6 | +... | 5 110) 35/3 | 28/71)|| § a 7126) W'llpapr Mirs.Def.£1, 30/- | 8 6 9 
0 51/~ | oe 3 a} 9 5b Metro. Electric £1 ... 36,101 —1/3| 5 3 10 | 38/9 | 32 7b 3 a Wiggins, TeapeOrd. 1) 326/}-i3| 6 3 1 
He] ag | dat] eb Midna Counties Fi 25009 | $6 $) 653 | SS | aso 50 S/wetfeonGra se. | S5°) 57) $2 hl 
466 | 41/6 4°a| 6 | North Metro. £1 42/6 | —1/3| 414 0 oeee’ 3} 4 | | 
a as 1S b t2i24') pnmtioe on, A fl i oH aha 3 7 1. 75/— | 59/4l2|) 95 ¢| 95 ¢|| Ashanti Goldfields 4/~/, 59 4'2 —7i2d 6 7 6 
é 35,6 | 34/9 374 35 Yorkshire Electric £1 | i- | | 49 0} ee? Hh "2 te 7 femme Cape gE sol 46d $ 16 o 
3 23/11 19/9 Gas 20/- | —6d| 512 0 1614 1473 0 ‘4 95 * tt Geoen Mines ion ! 1514| ... 6 3 0 
3 1261 "| 98 24a) 29 6; GasL. &C. £1...... | 103 —712| 914 311 ao 6532 || 30 a| Nil 5) De Beers (Def.) £212 | 64, — 1g 12 0 © 
; i206 | S40) $9) Nae Cont, See. o-- | 206 | 1 48/514) 36/41p|| 20 ¢| 15 c| Jo’burg. Cons. £1... | 389-13) 714 9 
: 103" 87 ae Zod 3 eden he | ‘90 | +8 z : ® 41 re 111ga) 11146 Randfontein £1 ...... H jor —i3 e 2 2 
. ; * |} | 12%6 8 3712 b| 25 a) Rhokana Corp. £1... | 9exd) — 1 | 0 
0 and Cycle | 5, | 1434 | 121 | Nii | Nil | Rio Tinto £5 ......... lg}... | | Nill 
0 50/712| 38/12} 12I2¢) 15. ¢| AlbionMotors Ord. £1 50/7'xd+5/=| 518 0) y7/7\9| 14/4ie|| 10 | 10. el Rosa AmelpeCpesi-|| 149| “. | 7 0 0 
; 9 Bs | Bee 3 5 wip. Ord. £1 || 54/10! ~1/3| 414 OF) ‘y219°{ 1014 || 75 | 75 6) Sub Nigel 10/~...... | 1055 —14| 7 4 0 
0 37> | 23/3, || 50 ¢} 30 eli Austin 5/~ ............ | ai eee 8 ee ais | 7° || 2/60 5/6 b| UnionCp.12/6fypd. | Te —%6| 5.5 3 
; ae? io 3 | 66) & Dennis ir £1.. ~ a ; ' : | 6%) ie i Na | Na || W. Witwatersrand10/-, 4°53 — 14) — 
; 20/112] 15/3 || Set S| SS) 8 Renmin meer: || 196 | 26] 514 2 |t- 7h "10 ¢! Nil ¢!WilunaGold £1...... | _7/3 | ~6d} _Nil__ 
» i357] Tota | dete) 8 eeesri \isae | —5-| 6 1 2 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
4 ¢c ¢ oa te / —3/~ 2 
35/712| 27/= || 45 | 45 ¢| Morris Motors 5/- Od. | 30/712 —7i2d| 7 7 0 reeset ee 
49,3 | 35/~ 5 a| 15 5] Ral.CycleHold. £1... | 43/9 9 210 Issue _|Jssue| April 19, cient E — | "since 
0 iT iit, 1612 aniee Rolie R 8 LD, ovove - 4 16 9 | price} 1939 ae 42 © jprice} 1939 Apr. 12 
2¢) = wee || 16/ nonin Retreat 
0 Shipping 1 
Ot sity 414 | 15 6| 5 q|Clan Line Steam. £1 | 412 4.9 01) anal I Besex 310%... | 97 | 2lg-3%4 pm| — 34 
: aoiii| 15/2 PH raneed Ab csecwsssseee || 216 gM 4 Atub,Orde2/-| ... | /aigntig |... GuirmniS}2i-| 2/3 | 1/10%2-2/112| 
. 23/9 | 19/3 aif 5 oe | eS 15% pf. 2/—... | ... |  1/9-2/0 | ~1gd}_ 612% pf... | 20/-| 20/6-21/6 | — 6d 
0 ’ i y aby} 5lob P. & O, 1 ' 19/6 8 3 9 if 31 o/ 97 1 dis ao $ Warner Q/a Biul 2 Llo-2 4\o | + lod 
0 18/101, 16/412 ¢ ¢| Royal Mail Lines {i | 17/~ 517 6 [Barking 313° | 97 | 12, corer 8 i Gare }eccbib Parl Leda dis | —- 12 
15/214; 8/6 || Nil ¢| Nil ci UnionCastleOrd.£1 | 9/- Nil aaa ola 2/- | 2/- | = 1/9-2/ a. ee he 
6 Tea and Rubber Ta sssssian atisniiebaesaigisCensacnnaegensepetsiannsannioqeettemneesae 
5 17/3 | 12/9 Zinc} 5 j Allied Sumatra £1... || 13/3 711 0 
28/112 20/- | 57h 2 Gi Anglo-Dutch et || 23/3 60 5 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as 20/- 15 8 ¢ Lias +1 a ae 710 9 as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
; 30/- | 373 $, ; ; ae rene a . ; g (Fable does not include certain closed trusts) 
- 2 a 4 Ls. ——$—$—$$ snemectnaisnachaaana oat aaaaa ~--- : 
35/- | : han; e| | Ch .nge 
ot 1719 ie 8 : gee) ~~ A ** || ae 3 5% tame ond Oe Age. 58 since, | Name and Group a — 
0 3/9 | 2/92 4a b, Asiatic 2/-... | 3/1! 716 0 || Municipal&Gen) Apr. d2 _ Apr. 
0 31/11g} 24/~ 4a ¢ b| Rubber Trust a ve | 24/3xd 8 5 0 || For. Govt. Bond; 10/3-11/3 | —6d || Keystone riex. | 13--14- | —liod 
0 3 | Me} 35 9 ¢| United Serdang 2/- | 2/72 ¢1 6) Massie” | ioigesd | —3 || KevstoneGid. Gis! 10 1015-11 012 | —4'od 
| |--17/-x - | “ = “a) 82 
3 98/9 | 78/9 || 20 b| 5 a peinuitesalae Ba 78/9 6 7 0|| Scot. & Northn. | 16/6-17/6 ... | British General | 
0 27/9 - 12124 279 5| Apex (Trini 5/- || 22/6 817 91] New British 9/112-9/412 | —Llod)| prt. Gen. “C” | 133-143 | —3d 
0 64/6 46/- Nit Nil || Attock £1 heen 52/6 Nil || Rubber & Tin 10od-1s. the 
0 88/11 749 || 25 b| 5. al BurmaOil fi... | 78/9 5 1 7k Bank & Insur 16/6-17/6xd*| —3d || Brit. & Amer. 136-146 
3 9/3 | 3/9 | || 10d ps ¢| 11d ps cl) Mexican A 6/9 | 18/6-19/6* | —3d||Gold Share Tst.| 4/3-4/6 
£3814 p14 11 6} 6 a Royal Dutch f1.100... || £31% 6 O O¢) Rank ......... oes 15/6-16/6* | —3d || Commodity 4,9-5)- 
90/1114 | 75/— || $1212 6 2a Shell Transport £1... AO 5 © Of! Invest Trust 123-133" |... || Allied 
0 93/9 | 76/1012 10 @| 1712 6|| Trinidad Lease. sx | 85/- 6 9 6/|| Scot. B.I.LT. 13/3-14/3* | —3d || Amer. Indus.... | 15/6-16 6xd | —3d 
0 47/- 16 7 ¢ 12 ¢ Trin. Pet. Develop£1 | 41/9 515 0 oa Pe yl “éa | aoe, Sos. i. S106 -3 
} . ~~ /-% = ate - a3 
18/1012 | 15 71 eee 3 631 Do. 3rd | 13/--14/-xd | —3d 
; 193 | 16/~" || 5 2 ¢iAecated Bread £1 | We 9 8 0|| National C....... 15/6-16/5 | —3d|| Do, — 4th 143-153 | ... 
t 24/3 | 19/419 7 « owe. ** | 20/-ud|—W/l0lez, 7 0 0 D. ... | 14/—~15/- | —3d || Elec. Inds, ... 15/3-16/3 | —3d 
) 12- | go | 35 § 3 <j Amel Metal £1... 05 6 9 7 || Nat lavest. 2. | 12/--13/-| | —119d|| Metals & Mins. | 123-133 | ... 
5 13/112 | 10/6 10 10 a}; Amal. Press 10/~ sj. || 10/6 910 0 Amalgamated 17/3-18/3 —6d | Cum. Invest. ... 159-169 —3d 
) 129 | 8/Le c| 25 oi] Aasoce Brit. Fics 3 || io | —3d | 12 10 0 | Cemtury ..sveeee |14/712-15/7loxd =ligd|| Other Groups 
) 769 | seo °|) 793 5 Semen fi || 67/6 518 6 || Gilt-edged ...... | 15/6-16/- | —3d ||Brit.Emp.ist unit) 15/112 bid | —4)2d 
68/- 49/6 7 12126 Assoc, P, Cement 1 y 5 2 0 . wae 13/9-14/9 —3d Producers 7 ow 6xd er 
49, | Sits oe 4. oR dete fi... | = ? eel | 340-159 | —34||Domenic  .| 6/616 
45/712 | 37/9 |\m29 ¢| g32lacll Boots ee | 40/7 46 3 Do, 2nd ...| 15/3-163 | —3d|| Do. 2ndSer.| 6/6-7- a 
‘ 27/119 | 20/9 ¥ pees Tae Os 21/101 617 © || Protected Ist... | 15/712 bid oxs Do. Priority 8/6-9/- —3d 
239" | 10/6 "9 <li cl Bow Paper 3 Mai 3” Ni | "Do. 2nd <-,| 13/9'bid | —Tind|| in Prov, “A” | 18-19 | 
20/- r. 4 ee ? a. 1S ” “ » iQ. on 
s7- | 4e0 Spey Reg Rasen have, lyme 204i 411 6] toric | i—12- | ... || Do. Reserves} 136-146 | —3d 
) 35/3 | 32/9 || 5 $] 28¢4| British Match gi... || 33/9 412 0|| Inv. Gas & El. | UM'z-l2/llpxd | —Jipd] | Selective“A” | 13/-xd bid | —6d 
7e3.7| $218 || #21%¢¢] 420 °c! Brit,-Amer. To, Hi |, 4 5 St) Inv. Gener -.. | 149-159 | —Iiad)| Do.“ B” 13,9 bid | —6d 
t 44- | 37/6 || iq 4] 39, Bi Britith Oxygen f1e-- | org 7130] fieimea Ree | 19-20- | 30 ||Brit, Troms... | 11/6 bid | —3d 
ae 35 « a Cable & Wir. Hdg.. | 40% 91710/|| Inv. Gold... 15/6-16/6 —3d || Bank, Ins. & Fin, | 12/419-13/412 | — Led 
| ie 51 15 a| 20 5) Carreras A Ord. £1... 7g ? Hundred ...... 15/7)9-16/7!2 | —1led)| Do 2nd... | 12/6-13/6 . 
) 13/101, 9 Mis Ord. s/-|| 10/6 11 18 0 || Provident ;..... 11/$-12/9 | —1ipd|| Brit. Bank Shrs. | 18/—-19/- | - 
t 6 | 40/~ 12, ia) Havilland Air. £1. 9/6 6 6 7/| Savings Unit... | 8/--8/7! .- || Do. Ins. Shrs. | 14/6-15,6 | —3d 
29/~ 22)- 9 9 Dunlop {1 75 6\ S$ First... 10/71/72 — 112d} | Brit Dom. 13/9-14/9xd | —3d 
31/3 “2 Te 5 seeceeccoces 28/9 8 14 0 Four Square 17/9-18/9xd - 
14/6 10 5 & Mus. Ind. 10/-|| 10/6 415 0|| Gold 2ndSer....| 14/3bid | —6d || Brewery ......... 12/6-136 | —3d 
~ 24/~ | 19/3 20 b 15 Ever Ready Co. 5/- 21/0 8 6 0|| Gold 3rd Ser.... | _12/3-13/3 ~<a Supervised ...... $8.74-$9.50 |-+ $0.23 
. 27/9 21/9 ‘41212 ¢| 15 ¢| Fairey Aviation10/-.. || 22/- 6 16 ©} Keystone......... 12/41oxd bid | — Orthodox ...... 13/—-14/~ 
53/-_| 43/- S$ ai Finlay(Jas.) & Co. £i || 48/9 5 2 0|| Keystone 2nd 10/- bid | —11ed)| Lombard Indust.) _8/6-9/- 
(n) lank a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 
on a ea eH tact Raspes ek, SUE pal ff nce Tax "'t Bee fico Pas G) ld che 8 Bs 
Allowing for rate of exchange. 
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Coal ____Tirtate Inustey 
Coat Ovtrut (000 tons) _ Week ended 
Week ended | January-March “a sb | | Apr. 8 
District s 51:68 | 59-69 
: 1938 | 1939 Pana 
1939 | 1939 r- 14.) Apr. 6, ‘Apr. 13, 
poe te re i 5,304 | 7,661 | 3,317 
Northumberid.| 295-6 229-4) 3,544: 3,512°6 ¢ 
Durham ...... 681-0 531-5 &.539-3| 8,096 4,122 | 2,995 
Yorkshire. | 952- 4 12,1061) 11,885- 3 
Lancs,Cheshire “ 
and N. Wales 381-3) 279-5) 4,556-4| 4,600-2 ena _ 
Leicester. | 737-1] 587-6) 9,455-4| 9,539-0 63448 | 60 | 60,528 
Staffs, Worcs,  o00ee eee ee pre 
Warwi 443-2} 371-61 5,376-3| 5,504-7 
South Wales & Foods 
Monmouth... | 763-4) 754°3! 9,900-2| 8,869-3 


Wortp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLouR 


; Other English 
districts* ... | 125- 95°7 1,471- vas ’s (000 quarters) 











Ft Scotland ...... 633-5, 630-1) 7,987-7| 7, bei cenniapenmnnitncndiiy 
: Total ...... 5,013: 3] 4a53- a 83-1 62,937-4| 61,359°3 Week ended! Season to 
— -) Apr. | Apr. ) Ape. 
° a ipctuding Cumberiand, Gloucester, Somerset, 5, 16, 15, 
and Kent. 2 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1930 
‘ | er nk care 
f N. Sones mg 16,862) \21,676 
& ceili 401 095! 7,306 
Cotton ome 355, 290 10:58] Bree 
; Russia .......0...00e0 oe 4 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners Danube and dist. ea $082 ae 
India ........... aie, tie diel -» | 1,108 424 
(000 bales) Other Countries... 32, 648) 1,084 
“ 45,7261 50,941 
251! 11,355) 12,411 


= 9,443) i 
658. 


25) 3,803, a410 
2 ae 












+) Diet ee ag kw eee eo PP) Wee eS ae hy on 
ba ~~ - 
: - ~ nae a ot fost : : 
oa re ee a a ae RR Ree ee 4 - 
be i er es 4 eres te oy Bi st 5 dew Sl io = bs eiphsook sian Gilat Saree a: 

















71 1,075 
94 Last 958 
: _ 1,230) 1,214 
38 5,551| 4,244 

421 8,794) 12,063 
1372 45,726) 50,941 50,941 
WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
aq (000 quarters) 
. Week ended | Fom Apr. 1to 
e Metals From pr. | Apr. | “Apr. 
rs 1939 | 193 18, | 1939 
a SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE , 2a 38 
| Danube Region ...... 
; 3} Week ended From Jan. s. & EB, Regoe seteee 
* Apr. 12, | Apr.19, | 19, 1939 youl 
Age [ABS | 
a — OTHER 
T Tons Tons 
3,350 4,900 | 92,860 
1,885 | 21,020 
' 2,750 4,500 | 91.700 
; 1,700 2,150 | 57,370 
| UK. Arcivals in London (bales): 


Danish SPCC SO CROCE OES ORES eee 
14,873 


a eae SOR eeCeereeseaseseee ove 5,621 
: 1 Dutch ce seebecseoosccdicbeocess bee 

| “e. 8 ave Lithuanian > SP CeOC OES ESTERS Ee eee aaes 

—— Seereersereescocossecces 5,001 


Cost Ge. official w’housss): 7 Tons Movement in Lond. (bags) 
iis Teetcahineneaaeiail euswssessoveesecsors 13,963 
Tin (Londoa and Liverpool)’. | 12743 | inact Dd for home consumption | 13,499 | 5,156 
Stocks, end of week... 144,135 | 152,608 









ans. 12, ae. 19, - 12, 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per tb.)—com. Cents i" 
Wheat, ieee 6834 = Tin, N. oe oeinavbin +s a 
Outs, Chie canteens 473 *ou _ meee 4:50 4-50 
Cuts, onan as ; ; ISCELLANEOUS 
> Didey, Wine Mag $8 38lg Cocoa, N.Y., US et — 432 4:35 
ai Coffee, N-Y- cash— 
Copper. cetsqeeseeee 10°50 10-50 Mae ae aa 
Export cif....... 10-05 10-121, | Conon.N.Y., Am. mid..spot. oes 8: 


Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 





April 22, 1939 


Orta Fooos—cont.) 


| hee, l 
[st is 


=e + 


eessonese 626 | 118 
» D/d for home consn. 383 | 
Exports ............00 = 


” 8 
» Stocks, end of week 5,592 | 5,003 





Saiialicainseebdais | 6,209) 7,99 
D/d for home consn. ... 2,342 219 
Exports .............csseeees J 48) 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 82,158 87,478 
kinds—Landed...... 6,271 9,371 


» D/d for home consn. wa | 5,779 





2» «=EBPOTTS .. 2000s Sereseee 440 
» Stocks end of week | 185, 28t | 7 | 
Maat: me 
at Smithfield (tons) : | 
otal seereereee See eereeeeereeeee | 8,177 
Beef and veal ..........++: | 4,211 
Mutton and ‘ | 2,616 
Pork and bacon ... 676 
oan Poultry, GEBs idicoccccesorccens 674 


Movements, London and | 

Liverpool (tons) : | 
Tee Eee eee eeeeeeeee 28,798 — 23,302 
Pee er 12,173 | 15,381 


Tah a wank -- wiaiaa ee | 221,288 | 229,209 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 


N, India SOC SCOOT ERE STE EEE Ee 19,710 ow 
Ss. Nt tetanipeniastnneccnn 3,151 oe 
Ceylon ...ccccossesecssessesees | 20,563 oan 











Miscellaneous 
Commodities 
MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 

Week ended 
Bis" | a ‘i 
famed samncaenoroenere eossee CONS 639 1,170 
Delivered .....c..ccceceecee CONS 1,930 1,354 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons 70,518 | 70,334 


Wor_p SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED» 
eS 


Week ended | From Jan. }40 


— 












Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
15, 16, 15, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
DS ail 
K. and Orders 140-8 |153:2 
eonnediies 231°2 |254:0 
U.S.A. and Canada 130-2 |187:2 
GRBs. sedccore daneton 8:7) 7:6 
Calcutta t 
U.K. and Orders... + 6 = : 
. pineens i 
U.K. and Orders =. % 
Madras to U.K. ...... = 
India to— as 
ani, CLC... ceeee 4 
U.S.A... ete eee eeeeteee 7 
S.ndries serceveneogooes 11 


Total sereeererees , 22-4 563-0 684-0 








AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


- 12, 
MI ( __= ~ 
SCELLANEOUS . 
frei en 3th, 8 P 


a 


ss Date ees 96 (8S 
N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1534 1578 


do. 1534 157 
NY, May 
o deg. spot redeeeceececceeces | 2:90 2:95 


—_— ot ee 






April 22, 1939 


April 12, April 19, 
1939 1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
RAIN, etc.— 
ee 7 s. d, 8. d. 
No, 2. N. Man. 496 Ib. .....+. - 73 2 & 
E L Gaz. av., per CWE. cevcccess 
Lie May., ib cental eeeeeecerer 4 4 4 5 
FMeeraights, did London wwwswe 22 6 23 9 

Manitoba, €X StOPe ..ccesssreeeees 14 °9 29 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. . oe 28 
Oats, 5 10 5 11 
Maize, La Plata, anded,’480 Ib. «. 270 27:0 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. sence . 7 1012 8 0 
MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 lb.— 44 a6 
English long SIDES... ..0seeseeees 5 0 5 0 
Argentine chilled hinds .....4 3 6 333 

Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 5 8 
English wethers seeeesereeees $ 9 $ s 
N.Z. frozen wethers —« cesseseee 3 4 34 

Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 46 4 6 
N.Z. frozen ....00ee evceseosovess 5 2 5 2 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ..++s+++: os 8k 

BACON cwt.)— 

a. cunninenwesnaneuhe enecececes enn 9 0 

Danish ...ccccoccccccecececcccccccce ° oe 9% O 

Dutch .cccccccccoccccccescoccecoooee . : 

Behld <+sssecisinissineniniiellle Ss 

HAMS (per cwt.)— 

; 98 0 
Canadian eeeeee Seeeereeesereeeseeeer ek {100 : 
United States  ....cccereevees sonore $5 0 92 0 

OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

Australian .......0csseeees possebdecte 113 O 113 0O 

New Zealand  ....cccccessececeses - 114 O 114 0 

Didtite nck MGinceeeedh Licks 330 o{ 16 . 

» One. 71 0 700 
Canadian ....... easwesccese ee 739 73 0 
New Zealand ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeere . 88 0 60 0 
i a Oo 88 O 
English Cheddars le 0 100 9 
Dutch . eeeeeeee seater 52 0 53 0 

eT 21 3 21 3 
Aatan, Bhi cccceseseres Sindanicnaenss 22 3 21 9 
Trinidad eeeeeeee eeeteeeee eeeteeeree = . = ° 
Geemada © cevecovescoepercncpungsecen 3% 0 «3% 0 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Santos supr. C. & f. .......0sceeses = : 31 g 

" : . 68 

lane 0 8 0 

Kenya, medium  ........sssscesees 7 0 75 0 

EGGS (per 120)— 

: 10 6 Ill 3 
English (15-151 1.) .......ee0e. } wo it 3 
Danish (1512 tb.) ...... sree 19-310 6 

FRUIT— 
13 9 15 3 

Oranges, Valencia, 1g cases I...... 230 2 0 
s Valencia Bloods ...... 13 16 0 

eats 

. Jaffa ..cceceee eo boxes 15 9 16 9 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes 21 0 21 0 

» Sicilian seeeeeeee boxes 14 0 14 0 

Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrels ee 

»» Canadian: Nova Scotian [17 0 17 O 
(var.) barrels 7 : = 6 

G 0 

ae Africa ......... boxes 8 i 6 0 
rapefruit, Jaffa ............000 os 12 3 i 9 

» Florida, Seedless, bzs. 1460 12 6 

” Texas, Marsh 10 6 10 6 

LARD (per con} bxs.1 12 0 12 0 

I 0 50 0 

Tish, finest bladders ............ 0 58 0 

U.S, FO eee eee eeeeeneneetes . 0 36 0 

PEPPER (per Ib.)— “"\38 3 37 6 

Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... : ae : 

” Duty eee 

White Muntock faqyden Bond) 0 31g 0 3lg 

” ” paid) eee 0 4 0 4 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

English, King Edward, mt 2 2 ¢ 

» %» 140 0 140 0 

SUGAR (pee wed 160 0 160 0 

96°. 

cit. UR /Com ee 9 70 

Yellow Crystals ......c000. 20 1g 20 41g 


* Week ended April 4th. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


April 12, April 19, 
1939 1939 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. - ¢ & y 
Cubes See eee eeeeseeee seeeeecece 24 9 25 0 
Crushed .......... dplalensenian a 
2 42 
Granulated eeeccces eeccccsecces 21 ; 21 . 
Home Grown ........ eveceeeees 20 6 9 
= (Auction Average) (per Ib.) — —d.. d. 
SENN. ‘iidin shiadisdanbentladobecen 12:76 al 
S PP aihail ccakéisidacescsbienenske 14°91 eas 
CRIN. dcsnnuncebebadsionsnanenoainaiie 16°73 on 
Sen. ° wéapheenacabdocudbbsbicdaddesee . eee eee 
Saspates abdasibentaabidagntebediows wale ie 
(one. déeuhnddeceseneeseossecosoeesé 10-83 eee 
FA icecececs medanconesanto 14°36 ast 
TQRAGIO (per Ib. th ‘ da os. d 
stemmed and un- 0 8 0 8 
"ee ee, wt. wh 2 6 2 6 
stemmed un-f 0 9 0 9 
aeinhaentiscniedaage 1 10 110 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 
RI Si ia cc eeccnucnn Z : ‘ ; 
East 1 A ‘on eeeeeesee ; : 5 2. 
2 
Unstemmed soscee 1 2 1 0 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per tb.)— d. d. 
IW, MEG-AMEOTICAN — ....cccccees 4:80 5-01 
» Sal F.G.F. a 6:49 6:61 
” Giza, SUMED. Len ceevicgtahian . 6:49 6°61 
Yarns, 32’s Twist  ........ssceses 834 87g 
” oo’ vo ‘ev eveces oe > vw 
” Ss Lwist —_ 1 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 1 6 yds. s ds da 
16% 1632's & 50s, ~~ 163 16 5 
”» in. Shi 75 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s 22 8 2210 
¥ ditto, 38 y 
x J6 1B oe 96 97 
” 712 
16x 15,84lb «68 7 (8 8B 
FLAX (per ton)— £ . é . 
Livonian ZK... .ccccccecscecceees $1 ° 82 0 
Perna HD ...cssssseesseesseessee ft 10 ¢ 82 0 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... wal 
HEMP (per ton)— 
Tealian PC ...........20se0eeseeeeee ° 0 71 0 
Manilla, Apr.-June “ J2” ..... . 8 5 180 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Apr.—Maay........sscececceeseeee . 24/15/0 26/13/9 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. 
ADpT.-May....ccsceceeecseeseeeeees 27/2/6 28/15/0 
SISAL (per ton)— f . f 8. 
: 15 0 15 5 
African, Apr.-June ..........0.0+. { 1615 1615 
SILK (per Ib.)— s. d@ s. da 
ansehen ilicaibasbiaienepecss 5 : : . 
Japan ....ccccsccscceceseneee eeeeceeses 10 9 11 9 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ i a 
WOOL Ib.) — e. ‘. 
greasy 2 2 
= S.W. greasy, super com! 12) 1212 
N.Z., erie = 12 12 
7 934 10 
70’s average . 2612 26 
na 64’ om 2Ale 24 
Crossbred 48’s 1534 16 
” 15l4 1512 
oe oe ee 19 $ 19 $ 
Welsh, best Admiralty esccecees 22 6 22 6 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... = ¢ . : 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 32 9 32 0 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 9 0 9 0 
Sect eile, TINIE Geclbecencesseosts 190 9 190 8 
sstsesesessscesees POt BOX 23 2 3 
N-FERROUS METALS ton)— 
ne _ 42/2/6 41/15/0 
tandard Cash ...ccsssseeseeneee Zia yoke 
Three months aeeeeccecevesceece 42/10/0 42/2/6 
Tin— 215/15/0218/10/0 


216/0/ 218/15/0 


213/5/0 216/10/0 
Three months seveesecececoeeees 213/10, ozie 1 3/0 
eeeeeeereeere Sreeeeeeeeereteee 14/2/6 ‘39 
English, pig ....0++++++++ ebancone 16/0/0 eit /0 
Spelter, G.O.B.— 13/3/9 13/7/6 
Spot ninate seseeees ae waked eeese B38 13/19 
a billets -...... 102/010 102/00 
Nickel, home and export RR? 185/01 
Antimony, Chinese ........0c0000e 52 10/0 52 j0/0 
8. 8. 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit 31 8, 36.8, 
Quicksilver cea, parte ie 17/18/6 17/18/6 





235 


io 3. 
GOLD, per fine ounce 4.4.4... 148 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
Sebesadevecversccseoceseccecocces 1 8 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
in paper Some 20 to ton (free, non-returnable) — 
42s. per ton 


4-ton | and upwards 
CHEMICALS— s. d. 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% + te 
gst MUN icici a 
so Oxalic, net ....csccccsscesees g .* 
» Tartaric, English, less 5% } },, 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 1 1 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton { 3790 
” I iaiin cecinnad ne 7,140 
s 4 
Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 13 6 
DOWGEE cccccccscsecceccsecce 15 0 
Nitrate of soda ......... perton 800 
Potash, Chlorate, net... perton 3700 
»  Sulphate......... per ton . hy 
Soda Bicarb. ........... perton 1100 
CN ivvciccsccccsionse per ton 3 ae 
Sulphate of copper ...... perton 1900 
COPRA (per ton)— 
SDD. Seraies, CEL. .ccccoccccccsce 10/18/9 
HIDES (per Ib.) — s. d. 
Wet salted, Australian ............ o ste 
West Indian ........ eveheliliaiiie $ Ste 
0 Ale 
Cape seeeseccccceseccecceseocesesecees 0 454 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... $ ti 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer : 2 
OE pik ok seceneanagmncnid : = 
Oo 55 
UN EE * “cnctdseacecsceesaineenes 0 235 


INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine ...{ § 9 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 


Sole Bends, 8/14 1b. ...s.ssse00: 2 3 
Bark-Tanned Sole ......:0:00000: $4 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... } 
» Eng. or WS do. ...... :4 
Bellies from DS do. ..s.sses0++: e 38 
» Eng. or WS do. 2.2.0... $ Se 
Dressing Hides — .......cssseseeee : ? 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.{ 3 8 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 


Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd.bri. Lond. 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. Thames— 
DIRE cccctnnnecedcdsnctcctses O 354t 
BRIG 4 ebb bdcacccccccessscesess 0 4\ot 
—— 15/5,0 
AMMOTICED ccsciccccccccescccveccseces 19/100 
RUBBER Ib.) — . a 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 71516 
Fine hard Para ..........s0sseseseee 7 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— ee 
TN Orange .....ccccsveceseesseeees 38 6 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London tOWD — .....ccscseseesescens 16 6 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3 x & . perstd. 19/15/0 
~ 1g K 7 ceveee » 195.0 
. mS cesta a 17/00 


’ a 4 
6le 148 6)» 
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Special Statistics 





KinGpoM (Value F.O.B.) 


cme RNY RITE Pee Ree ee 


_Imports (Value CLF.) __ 














b Month ended Three months ended 
on March 31 March 31 
eet eaitaicsetitnailadisinaiede 
+ 1938 | 1939 
p — —~ 
Le 1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ = 
i A. Conta and Flour ......... 6,045,975 s,645,927 20,517,532 | 15,199,676 A 
moe B. Feeding stuf for Animais| 1,087,070 | 960,369 | 3,046,277 | 2,800,845 B uff 
6 Living, for Food | 605,701 | 913,332 | 1,676,767 | 2,286,726 Cc. Living, for F 3 2,046 
eS r > Meat Semmagnenmenenorenoonne een oe aeeoee $2,999 Tee D- Meat sercegercanntoresovomnee oy ye 
Bs F. Freak Fruit and Vegetables) 3,954,810 | 3,269,035 | 9,717,357 | 9,385,091 F Pak Fruit and Vegetables 10,585 19,392 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- , G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 
Oo RRBBONS neeeneesseese 3,234,655 | 3,481,181 | 10,679,715 | 10,800,338 Oo RTBLONS eesseessseee 930,579 | 1,205,119 
H. FREE cccenasntnanet 4,226,034 | 4,618,888 | 12,433,622 | 14,185,128 H. STREET -caaunenabelen 979,555 | 1,035,597 
1, DROID <cctscmscssnscsmes 2,223,257 | 1,628,672 | 6,391,881 | 4,783,273 DRIED scandensepeveite ; 436,611 434,435 
106,251,547 | 100,584,389 Total, Class I ....... | 2,787,929 | 3,135,177 





, Total, Class I ......+++ 37,087,616 








4,407 3,782 A. Coal....... niaiamiaatinine 3,102,426 





















SN "ees = ; 
fr VE os q 
tes she oo Saditeael iy 
fie dh " helene: Letom 2 or 
ae oek era mR aR Se 


1,612 1,583 . 
B. Other a 
408,499 | 381,079 | 1,191,091 | 1,056,402 Products and nein 93,090 
1,586,929 518,351 | 5,077,048 | 1,404,013 C. Iron Ore and Scrap ...... 20,887 
1,366,797 | 4,523,435 | 4,026,418 yaks end 
evccceene 223,120 
1,835,211 | 7,625,479 240 RB. Wood and Timber......... , 
a 9,975,793 aaa . Ww. yeas me 
> BBLS 2. .ccccecnccncccsecee 
12,689,279 | 14,304,044 bs ——- Wate tage ; ae 
4,304, é , voi | 541,748 


105 


784, 437,107 OMS ....2..eceeeeesereoes 
3,992,415 


3,798,427 . Other Textile Materials... 





7,101,837 GUAS ........0eeeerneseee 


5,173,438 Aressed 2... ccccccesseeee 113,737 
4,669,032 | 3,307,631 L. ing Materials..| 3 
3,828,886 | 2,095,892 105,962 


8,908,446 


2,345,253 
58,118,793 |= Total, Class it......... 





itil Liatccmactiencnbahenss 1,612 Puel....0..ceccceeeees sis 
OR satel nda caine 1,845,852 1 ccetiiinithionenes 

vecoseees 2,718,347 7,665,345 factures thereof ......... | 3,924,998 
9,807,924 : 1,059,800 






























1,793,305 773,030 
edecnonesneoens 776,482 3,896 cereesseeeeesee | 1,196,279 
5,362,699 







apocosatsahieiitii 2,340,084 | 6,114,119 G. BNET Secisinpdoseenenes 

abicvateneel 1,726,109 i 110,313 
epesecccencameqces : FACTUTES .....-0.....0-0002 | 4,891,535 
oer vosevencene fACtUFeS ......c0eccceeseee 532,202 

















4,597,899 
2,709,388 
508,365 


cescee 425,589 eeceee 030. ‘ 
acetarcaecrotaee 864,155 M. Apparel ...........sccsseeree ' rane 
367,610 843, + Footwear ..........eceseees 198,686 175,374 


M4 snset poco 1,387,730 , and Colours ........ eave 2,106,823 
sinkeanda 4,232,128 | 11,944,317 | 11,115,730 ; éeibdocceen 378,491 




























































Decepsesenscecccesoes 700,566 | 1,637,311 | 1,826,597 thercof.........eeeeversereee 
1,179,266 | 4,119,784 | 3,396,751 R. Paper, Cardboard, etc. 576/220 
F cach enighhnontats 589 538,569 | 1,681,433 | 1,462,757 Se. 3,705,550 
es 91,426 | 200,432 | °202,172 T. Rubber Manufactures ;.. 136,236 

U. Miscellaneous Articles 
















aegoenniness 2,171,667 | 5,097,715 | 5,445,858 HaCTUTEM .ssvecsse-sesseuee 

21,917,023 | 65,194,371 | 57,783,571 Total, Class III ...... 

TV.—Animals, not for Food... | 247,492 | 332,040 | 690,941 | _ 792826 IV. —Animals, not for Food ... | 72,042 | 

Vi Parcel POR eeceeversnnnens | 345,540 | 411,609 | 940,480 | 1,263,799 — V.—Parcel Post ssceecscseseesee | 853,494] 923,784 | 
976,374 (245,205,045 (218,543,318 Toth. ssnsseneesneesns 42,05 


Tetall....ccoccccosssseoess 84,853,649 | 77,976,374 '245,285,045 ‘218,543,318 Total. 


2,748,092 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS ExPorTs OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE Unrrep 



















10,539,635 | 13,481,082 
374,089 


sma 
aus | saauneon | 955000 


Seniliih Atl ntneciion 42,155,373 41,634,577 120,869,939 119,129,085 


OIL OUTPUTS Phoenix Oil and Trans t velopment 

“ 7 nS ee Trinidad vere De a ied 
for March, 1939: 55,080 barrels. ; 1939: 46,610 tons. April 1, 1939, 53,340 berrela. Output -_ 
British Controlled Led.— Venezuelan Oil, Concessions, Ltd. — Match, ih 1999 2 “barrels 
ee for —_ ended 1, 1939, Total output week to April 1, 1939, 906,712 : Bretivestes for: March, i095 teclading pur- 
O16 barrels. otal output week ended barrels. Total output for week ended chased.oil: 208,705 barrels. ut for 
April 15, : 17,100 barrels. April 15, 1939, was 1,216,951 barrels. week ended April 15, 1939: 53,383 barrels. 












368,221 
210,513 
271,668 rn 

224,252 


3,441,745 4 
2,726,622 een 
222,365 


1,248,096 | 1, 





8,748,077 


———s 


8,422,076 





243,256 
54,789 


629,339 
20,567 


122,855 
1,495,283 


63,935 
75,654 


262,093 
196,653 


515,140 


141,813 
1,674,140 


335,229 
52,698 


















































813,386 603,806 















386,004 365,312 
312,279 312,206 
63,004 59,853 





741,691 775,920 


13,739,384 





















978,543 939,801 
2,277,067 | 2,158,568 
11,559,119 | 8,599,445 
3,086,419 | 3,721,025 
2,265,581 | 2,186,376 


3,559,441 | 3,217,948 
14,689,405 | 14,198,395 


283,621 | 275,312 
14,142,569 | 12,557,196 
7,989,990 7,850,651 
1,583,503 | 1,406,876 
5,571,978 | 5,545,120 
1,410,017 | 1,223,308 


919,193 | 1,096,393 
1,838,392 | 1,630,848 

























373,769 


6,926,761 | 7,372,404 


141,116 162,499 

S —— 
2,441,928 | 2,948,262 
_—— 


